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DISSERTATION. 
vo N THE 


CIR "Tranſlated from BrxumMoy x. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


CONCLUDE this work according to my pro- 
miſe, with an account of the Comic Theatre, and 
intreat the reader, whether a favourer or an enemy 
of the ancient Drama, not to paſs his cenſure upon 
the authors or upon me, without a regular peruſal of 


* Publiſhed by Mrs. Lennox in 4to, 1759. To the third volume 
of this work the following Advertiſement is prefixed. In this 
* volume, the Diſcourſe on the Greek Comedy, and the General 
« Concluſion, are tranſlated by the celebrated author of the Ram- 
% bler. The Comedy of the Birds, and that of Peace, by a young 
„Gentleman. The Comedy of the Frogs, by the learned and in- 
* genious Dr. Gregory Sharpe. The Diſcourſe upon the Cyclops, 
by John Bourrya, Eſq. The Cyclops, by Dr. Grainger, au- 
08 thor of the tranſlation of Tibullus. ay 
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* | ADVERTISEMENT. 

this whole work. For, though it ſeems to be com- 
poſed of pieces of which each may precede or follow * 
without dependanee upon the other, yet all the parts, 
taken together, form a ſyſtem which would be de- 
ſtroyed by their disjunction. Which way ſhall we 
come at the knowledge of the ancients' ſhews, but 
by comparing together all that is left of them? The 
value and neceſſity of this compariſon determined me 
to publiſh all, or to publiſn nothing. Beſides, the 
reflections on each piece, and on the general taſte of 
antiquity, which, in my opinion, are not without im- 
portance, have a kind of obſcure gradation, which F 
have carefully endeavoured to preſerve, and of which 
the thread would be loſt by him who ſhould ſlightly 
glance fometimes upon one piece, and ſometimes: 
upon another. It is a ſtrucxure which I have en- 
dea voured to make as near to regularity as F could, 
and which muſt be ſeem: in its full extent and in pro- 
per ſucceſſion. The reader who ſkips here and there 
over the book, might make a hundred objections which 
are either animated, or anſwered in thoſe pieces which 
he might have overlooked. I have laid ſuch ſtreſs upon 


the connection of the parts of this work, that I have 


declined to exhauſt the ſubject, and have ſuppreſſed 
many of my notions, that I might leave the judicious: 
reader to pleaſe himſelf by forming; ſuch concluſions 


as I ſuppoſed him like to diſcover, as well as myſelf. 
I am not here attempting to prejudice the reader by an 


apology either for the ancients, or my own manner. I 


Have not claimed a right of obliging others to deter- 


mine, by my opinion, the degrees of eſteem which I 
think due to the authors of the Athenian Stage ; nor 
do I think that their reputation in the preſent time, 
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ought to depend upon my mode of thinking or ex- 
preſſing my thoughts, which I leave entirely to the 
judgment of the publick. 
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| 1, WAS in doubt a long time, whe- Reaſons why A. 
I ther I ſhould meddle at all with E eee may 
3 the Greek comedy, both, becauſe the without tranſ- 
X pieces which remain are very few, the we. RUE 
licentiouſneſs of Ariſtophanes, their au- 

thor, is exorbitant, and it is very difficult to draw 

from the performances of a ſingle poet, a juſt idea of 
Greek comedy. Beſides, it ſeemed that tragedy was 

ſufficient to employ. all my attention, that I might 

give a complete repreſentation of that kind of writ- 

ing, which was moſt eſteemed by the Atbhenians and 

the wiſer Greeks *, particularly by Socrates, who ſet 

no value upon comedy or comick actors. But the 

very name of that drama, which in polite ages, and 

above all others in our own, has been ſo much ad- 

XZ vanced, that it has become equal to tragedy, if nor 

preferable, incline me to think that I may be partly 

reproached with an imperfect work, if, after having 
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There was a law which forbad any judge of the a. to 


write comedy. 
„„ gone 
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gone as deep as I could into the nature of Greek tra- 


gedy, I did not at leaſt 5 a —_ of the 
comedy. 


I then conſidered, that it was not wholly wende 
to ſurmount, at leaſt in part, the difficulties which 
had ſtopt me; and to go ſomewhat farther than the 
learned writers“, who have publiſhed in French ſome 
pieces of Ariſtophanes; not that I pretend to make 
large tranſlations. The ſame reaſons which have 
hindered with reſpect to the more noble parts of the 
Greek drama, operate with double force upon my pre- 


ſent ſubject. Though ridicule, which is the buſineſs 
of comedy, be not leſs uniform in all times, than the 


paſſions which are moved by tragick compoſitions; yes, 
if diverſity of manners may ſometimes diſguiſe the 


paſſions themſelves, how much greater change will 
be made in jocularities? The truth is, that they 


are ſo much changed by the courſe of time, that 
pleaſantry and ridicule become dull and flat much 


2 more eaſily than the pathetick becomes ridiculous. 
That which is commonly known by. the term jocu- 
lar and-comick, is nothing but a turn of expreſſion, an 


airy phantom, that muſt be caught at a particular 
point. As we loſe this point, we loſe the jocularity, 
and find nothing but dulneſs in its place. A lucky 
ſally, which has filled a company with laughter, will 
have no effect in print, becauſe it is ſhewn ſingle 


and ſeparate from the circumſtance which gave it 


force. Many ſatirical jeſts, found in ancient books, 


have had the ſame. fate; their ſpirit has evaporated by 


time, and have left nothing to us but inſipidity. 


* Madame Dacier, M. Boivin. 
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G PEEK: COMEDT.- Yy 
None but the moſt biting paſſages have preſerved 
their points unblunted. LIEN 

But, beſides this objection, which extends univer- 
fally to all tranſlations of Ariſtophanes, and many al- 
juſions of which time has deprived us, there are 
looſe expreſſions thrown out to the populace to raiſe 
Jaughter from corrupt paſſions, which are unworthy 
of the curioſity of decent readers, and which ought to 
reſt eternally in proper obſcurity. Not every thing 
in this infancy of comedy was excellent, at leaſt it 
would not appear excellent at this diſtance of time, in 
compariſon of compoſitions of the ſame kind, which 
lie before our eyes; and this is reaſon enough to ſave 
me the trouble of tranſlating, and the reader that of 
perufing. As for that ſmall number of writers who 


delight in thoſe delicacies, they give themſelves very 


little trouble about tranſlations, except it be to find 
fault with them; and the majority of people of wit, 
like comedies that may give them pleaſure, without 
much trouble -of attention, and are not much dif- 
poſed to find beauties in that which requires long de- 
ductions to find it beautiful. If Helen had not ap- 
peared beautiful to the Greeks and Trojans but by 
force of argument, we had never been told of the Tro- 
jan war. 


On the other ſide, Ariſtophanes is an author more 


conſiderable than one would imagine. The Hiſtory 


of Greece could not paſs over him, when it comes to 
touch upon the people of Athens ; this alone might 
procure him reſpect, even when he was not conſi- 


dered as a comick poet. But when his writings are 


taken into view, we find him the only author from 
whom may be drawn a juſt idea of the comedy of his 


B 3 5 age; 
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6 A DISSERTATION o Taz 
age; and farther, we find in his pieces, that he 
often makes attacks upon the tragick writers, particu- 


larly upon the three chief, whoſe valuable remains we 
have had under examination.; and, what is yet worſe, 
fell ſometimes upon the ſtate, and upon, the gods 


themſelves. 
The chief heads II. Theſe conſiderations - have de. 
of this diſcourſe. termined me to follow, in my repre- 


ſentation of this writer, the fame method which 1 


have taken in ſeveral tragick pieces, which is that of 
giving an exact analyſis as far as the matter would al- 
low, from which I deduce four important ſyſtems. 
Firſt, Upon the nature of the comedy of that age, 
without omitting that of Menander * Secondly, 


Upon the vices and government of the Athenians. 


Thirdly, Upon the notion we ought to entertain of 
Ariſtophanes, with reſpe& to Eſchylus, Sophocles, and 


Euripides. Fourthly, Upon the jeſt which he makes 


upon the gods. Theſe things will not be treated in 
order, as a regular diſcourſe ſeems to require, but 
will ariſe ſometimes ſeparately, ſometimes together, 

from 


o * , an Athenian, fon of Diopethes and Hi ates, was 
apparently the moſt eminent of the writers of the new comedy. 
He had been a ſcholar of Theophraftus + his paſſion for the women 
brought infamy upon him: he was ſquint-eyed, and very lively. 
Of the one hundred and eighty comedies, or, according to Suidas, 
the eighty which he compoſed, and which are all ſaid to be tranſ- 
lated by Terence, we have now only a few fragments remaining. 
He flouriſhed about the 115th Olympiad, 318 years before the 
Chriſtian Era. He was drowned as he was bathing in the port of 
Pirens. I have told in another place, what is ſaid of one Philemon, 
his antagoniſt, not ſo good a poet as himſelf, but one who often 


gained the prize. This Philemon was older than him, and was 
=o much 
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 --GREEK COME DT. 7 
from the view of each particular comedy, and from 
the reflections which this free manner of writing will 
allow. I ſhall conclude with a ſhort view of the 
whole, and ſo finiſh my deſign. 

III. I ſhall not repeat here what Madame Dacier, 
and ſo many others before her, have collected of all 
that can be known relating to the hiſ- Hiſtory of co- 
tory of comedy. Its beginnings are as wedy. 
obſcure as thoſe of tragedy, and there is an appear- 
ance that we take theſe two words in a more exten- 
ſive meaning; they had both the ſame original, that 
is, they began among the feſtivals of the vintage, 
and were not diſtinguiſhed from one another but by 
a burleſque or ſerious chorus, which made all the ſoul 
and all the body. But, if we give theſe words a 
ſtricter ſenſe, according to the notion which has ſince 
been formed, comedy was produced after tragedy, 
and was in many reſpects a ſequel and inutation of 
the works of Eſchylus. It is ta reality nothing more 
than an action ſet before the ſight, by the ſame arti- 
fice of repreſentation. Nothing is different but the 
object, which is merely ridicule. This original of 
true comedy will be eaſily admitted, if we take the 


much in faſhion in the time of Alexander the Greas. He expreſſed 
all his wiſhes in two lines, To have health, and fortune, and 
+* pleaſure, and never to be in debt, is all I deſire. He was very 
covetous, and was pictured with his fingers hooked, ſo that he ſet 
his comedies at a high price, He lived about a hundred years, 
ſome ſay a hundred and one. Many tales are told of his death; 
Valerius Maximus ſays, that he died with laughing at a little inci- 
dent: ſeeing an aſs eating his figs, he ordered his ſervant to drive 
her away; the man made no great haſte, and the aſs eat them all. 
Well done, fays Philemon, now give her ſome wine, Apuleiur 
and Quintilian placed this writer much below * but give 


him the ſecond 98 5 
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word of Horace, who muſt have known better than 


us the true dates of dramatick works. This poet ſup- 


ports the ſyſtem which J have endeavoured to eſta- 


bliſh in the ſecond diſcourſe “ fo ſtrongly as to amount 
to demonſtrative proof. 


Horace f expreſſes himſelf thus, * Theſpis is faid to 


«have been the firſt inventor of a ſpecies of tragedy, 
ce in which he carried about in carts, players ſmeared 
© with the dregs of wine, of whom ſome ſung and 
te others declaimed.” This was the firſt attempt both 
of tragedy and comedy ; for Theſpis made uſe only of 
one ſpeaker, without the leaſt appearance of dialogue. 
ce Eſchylus afterwards exhibited them with more dig- 


« nity. He placed them on a ſtage, ſomewhat above | 


te the ground, covered their faces with maſks, put 
% buſkins on their feet, dreſſed them in trailing robes, 


«and made them ſpeak in a more lofty ſtyle.” Ho- 


race omits invention of dialogue, which we learn from 
Ariſtotle T. But, however, it may be well enough 
inferred from the following words of Horace; this 
completion is mentioned while he ſpeaks of Eſchylus, 
and therefore to Eſchylus it muſt be aſcribed : © Then 
« firſt appeared the old comedy, with great ſucce!s 
te in its beginning.” Thus we ſee that the Greet 
comedy arole after tragedy, and by conſequence tra- 
gedy was 1ts parent. It was formed in imitation of 
Eſchylus, the inventor of the tragick drama; or, to go 


yer higher into antiquity, had its original from 


Homer, who was the guide of Eſchylus. For, if we 
credit Ariſtotle d, comedy had its birth from the 


* Greek Theatre, part I. vol. I. + Hor. Poet. v. 275. 
+ Poct. ch. 4. & Poet. ch. 4. : 


Margetes, 


3 
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Margetes, a ſatirical poem of Homer, and tragedy 
from the {ad and Odyſſey: Thus the deſign and ar- 
tifice of comedy were drawn from Ho- Who is author 


mer and Hſchylus. This will appear leſs af comedy. 


ſurpriſing, ſince the ideas of the human mind are 
always gradual, and arts are ſeldom invented but by 
imitation. The firſt idea contains the feed of the ſe- 
cond; this ſecond, expanding itſelf, gives birth to a 
third; and ſo on. Such is the progreſs of the mind 


of man; it proceeds in its productions ſtep by 


ſtep, in the ſame manner as nature multiplies her 


works by imitating, or repeating her own act, when 
the ſeems molt to run into variety. In this manner 


— 


it was that comedy had its birth, its increaſe, its im- 
provement, its perfection, and its diverſity. 

IV. But the queſtion is, who was the happy author 
of that imitation, and that ſhew, whether only one 
like E/chylus of tragedy, or whether they were ſeve- 


ral? for neither Horace, nor any before him, ex- 


plained this“. This poet only quotes. three writers 


* © The alterations, which have been made in tragedy, were 
© perceptible, and the authors of them unknown; but comedy has 
lain in obſcurity, being not*cultivated, like tragedy, from the 
* time of its original; for it was long before the magiſtrates began 
to give comick choruſes, It was firſt exhibited by actors, who 
played voluntarily, without orders of the magiſtrates. From the 
time that it began to take ſome ſettled form, we know its au- 
© thors, but are not informed who firſt uſed maſks, added prologues, 
increaſec the numbers of the actors, and joined all the other 
things which now belong to it. The firſt that thought of form- 
ing comick fables, were Epicharmus and Phormys, and conſequently 
this manner came from Sicily : Crates was the firſt Athenian that 
adopted it, and forſook the practice of groſs raillery that prevail- 
ed before. Ariftct. ch. 5. Crates flouriſhed in the 824 Olym- 


piad, 450 years before our ra, twelve or thirteen years before 
Ariſiophanes, | 


who 


— 
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who had reputation in the old Comedy, Eupolis *, 
Cratinus f, and Ariſtophanes, of whom he ſays, © That 
they, and others who wrote in the ſame way, re- 
c prehended the faults of particular perſons with exceſ- 
© five liberty.” Theſe are probably the poets of the 
greateſt reputation, though they were not the firſt, 
and we know the names of many others J. Among 
theſe three we may be ſure that Ariſtophanes had the 
greateſt character, ſince not only the king of Perſia 
expreſſed a high eſteem of him to the Grecian am- 
baſladors, as of a man extremely uſeful to his coun- 


try, and Plato & rated him fo high, as to fay, that the 


graces reſided in his boſom ; but likewiſe becauſe he 
1s the only writer of whom any comedies have made 


their way down to us, through the confuſion of 
times. There are not indeed any proofs that he was 


the inventor of comedy, properly ſo called, eſpecially 


ſince he had not only predeceſſors who wrote in the 


fame kind, but it is at leaſt a ſign, that he had 
contributed more than any other to bring comedy to 


* Eupolis was an Athenian; his death, which we ſhall mention 
preſently, is repreſented differently by authors, who almoſt all 
agree that he was drowned. Elian adds an incident which deſerves 
to be mentioned: he ſays (book x. Of Animals), that one Avgeas of 
Eleuſis, made Eupolis a preſent of a fine maſtif, who was ſo faithful 
to his maſter as to worry to death a flave who was carrying away 
ſome of his comedies. He adds, that when the poet died at Egene, 
his dog ſtaid by his tomb till he periſhed by grief and hunger. 

+ Cratinus of Athens, who was ſon of Callimedes, died at the age 
of nincty-ſeven. He compoſed twenty comedies, of which nine 
had the prize: he was a daring writer, but a cowardly warrior. 

} Hertehus has collected the ſentences of fifty Greek poets of the 
different ages of comedy, 

Interlude of the ſecond act of the comedy intitled The Acharniens, 

. Fim attributed to Plato. 

the 
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the perfection in which he left it. We ſhall, there» 


fore, not enquire farther, whether regular comedy was 


the work of a ſingle mind, which ſeems yet to be 
unſettled, or of ſeveral contemporaries, ſuch as theſe 
which Horace quotes. We muſt diſtinguiſh three 
forms which comedy wore, in conſequence of the 
genius of the writers, or of the laws of the magil- 


trates, and the change of the governdagul of wr 


into that of few. 


That comedy *, which {brace calls he old; mid. 
the ancient, and which; according to his dle, and new 
account, was after Eſchylus, retained comedy. 


ſomething of its original ſtate, and of the licentiouſ- 


neſs which it practiſed, while it was yet without re- 


gularity, and uttered looſe jokes and abuſe upon the 


paſſers-by from the cart of Thg/pis. Though it was now 
properly modelled, as might have been worthy of a 
great theatre and a numerous audience, and deſerved 
the name of a regular comedy, it was not yet much 
nearer to decency. It was a repreſentation of real 
actions, and exhibited the dreſs, the motions, and the 


air, as far as could be done in a maſk, of any one 


who was thought proper to be facrificed to publick 
ſcorn. In a city ſo free, or to ſay better, ſo licen- 
tious as Athens was at that time, nobody was ſpared, 
not even the chief magiſtrate, nor the very judges, 


by whoſe voice comedies were allowed or prohibited. 


The inſolence of thoſe performances reached to open 
unpiety, and ſport was made equaily with men and 


* This hiſtory of the three ages of comedy, and their different 
characters, is taken in part from the bo nos a. ney of Pla- 
tonius. : ; ONE 
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gods . Theſe are the features by which the greateſt 
part of the compoſitions of Ariſtophanes will be known. 
In which it may be particularly obſerved, that not 
the leaſt appearance of praiſe will be found, and there- 
fore certainly no trace of flattery or ſervility. 

This licentiouſneſs of the poets, to which in ſome 
ſort Socrates fell a ſacrifice, at laſt was reſtrained by 
a law.. For the government, which was before ſhared 


by all the inhabitants, was now confined to a ſettled 


number ef citizens. It was ordered, that no man's 
name ſhould be mentioned on the ftage ; but poe- 


tical malignity was not long in finding the ſecret of 


defeating the purpoſe, of the law, and of making 
themſelves ample compenſation for the reſtraint laid 


upon authors, by the neceſſity of inventing falſe 
names. They ſet themſelves to work upon known 
and real characters, ſo that they had now the advan- 


tage of giving a more exquiſite gratification to the 
vanity of poets, and the malice of ſpectators. One 
had the refined pleaſure of ſetting others to gueſs, 
and the other that of gueſſing right by naming the 
maſks. When pictures are ſo like, that the name is 


not wanted, nobody inſeribes it. The conſequence _ 


of the law, therefore, was nothing more than to 
make thar done with delicacy, which was done groſsly 


before; and the art, which was expected would be 


confined within the limics of duty, was only partly 
tranſgreſſed with more ingenuity. Of this Ariſtophanes, 
who was. comprehended in this law, gives us good 
examples in ſome of his poems. Such was that 


Which was afterwards called the middle comedy. 


It will be ſhewn how and ® what ſenſe this was allowed. 
The 


GRE EK COMEDY. ag 
The new comedy, or that which followed, was again 


an excellent refinement, preſcribed by the magiſtrates, 


who, as they had before forbid the uſe of real names, 
forbad afterwards real. ſubjects, and the train of cho- 
ruſes * too much given to abuſe: ſo that the poets 
ſaw themſelves. reduced to the neceſſity of bringing 


imaginary names and. ſubjects upon the ſtage, which 


at once purified and enriched the theatre; for co- 


medy from that time was no longer a fury armed 
with torches, but a pleaſing and innocent mirror of 


human life. 


Chacun peint avec art dans ce nouveau miroir 
S'y vit avec plaiſir, ou crut ne gi pas voir ! 
L'avare des premiers rit du tableau fidelle 

| D'un avare ſouvent trace ſur ſon modelle; ; 

Et mille fois un fat finement exprim# 3 0 
Mẽconnut le oe Sie: ur lui meme OY F. 


The comedy of Menander and Terence is, in pro- 


priety of ſpeech, the fine comedy. I do not repeat 
all this aſter ſo many writers but juſt to recall it to 
memory, and to add to what they have ſaid, ſomething 
which they have omitted, a ſingular effect of publick 


edits appearing in the ſucceſſive progreſs of the art. 
A naked hiſtory of poets and of poetry, fuch as has 
been often given, is a mere body without ſou], unleſs 
it be enlivened with an account of the birth, progreſs, 


and perfection of the art, and of the cauſes by which 


they were produced. 


* Perhaps the chorus was forbid in the middle age of the co- 


medy. Platonius ſeems to ſay ſo. 5 


+ Deſpreaux Art. Poet. chant. 8. 
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th A DISSERTATION o TI 
VI. To omit nothing eſſential which concerns 
The Latin co- this part, we ſhall ſay a word of the 


medy. Latin comedy. When the arts paſſed 
from Greece to Nome, comedy took its turn among 


the reſt: but the Romays applied themſelves only to 


the new ſpecies, without chorus or perſonal abuſe ; 
though perhaps they might have played ſome tranſla- 

tions of the old or the middle comedy, for Pliny 
gives an account of one which was repreſented in his 
own time. But the Roman comedy, which was mo- 
delled upon the laſt ſpecies of the Greet, hath never- 
theleſs its different ages, according as its authors 
were rough or poliſhed. The pieces of Livius An- 


dronicus 5 more ancient and leſs refined than thoſe 


| of the writers WHO learned the ; art from him, pay be 


9 . Q o 


medy and F To him you muſt j join Nevias 
his contemporary, and Eunius, who lived ſome years 
after him. The ſecond age compriſes Pacuvius, Ceci - 


Aus, Accius, and Plautus, unleſs it ſhall be thought 
better to reckon Plautus with Terence, to make the 
third and higheſt age of the Latin comedy, which 
may properly be called the new comedy, eſpecially 


with regard to Terence, who was the friend of Lelius, 
and the faithful copier of Menander. 

But the Romans, without troubling themſelves with 
this order of ſucceſſion, diſtinguiſhed their comedies 
by the dreſſes f of the players. The robe, called 
pretexta, with large borders of purple; being the for- 


mal dreſs of magiſtrates in their dignity, and in the 


The year of Rome 514, the firſt year of the 13 * Olympiad. 
1 Pre: erte, , Tabernariæ. 
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GREEK COMEDY. 18 
exerciſe of their office, the actors, who had this dreſs, 
gave its name to the comedy. This 1s the ſame 
with that called Trabeata®, from Trabea, the dreſs 
of the conſuls in peace, and the generals in triumph. 
The ſecond ſpecies introduced the ſenators not in 
great offices, but as private men ; this was. called 
Toges, from Togata. The laſt ſpecies was named 
Tabernaria, from the tunick, or the common dreſs of 
the people, or rather from the mean houſes which 
were painted on the ſcene. There is no need of 
mentioning the farces, which took their name and 
original from Atella, an ancient town of Campania in 
Traly, becauſe they differed from the low comedy 
only by greater licentiouſneſs ; nor of thoſe which 
were called Palliates, from the Greek, a cloak, in 
which the Greek characters were dreſſed upon the 
Roman ſtage, becauſe that habit only diſtinguiſhed the 
nation, not the dignity or character, like thoſe which 


have been mentioned before, To ſay trath, theſe 


are but trifling diſtinctions; for, as we ſhall ſhew in 


the following pages, comedy may be more uſefully 


and judiciouſly diſtinguiſhed, by the general nature of 
its ſubjects. As to the Romans, whether they had, or 
had not, reaſon for theſe names, they have left us ſo 


little upon the ſubject which is come down to us, 


that we need not trouble ourſelves with a diſtinction 
which affords us no ſolid fatisfaftion. Plautus and 
Terence, the only authors of whom we are in poſleſ- 


fon, give us a fuller notion of the real nature of their 


comedy, with reſpect at leaſt to their own times, than 


Siet. de Claris Grammat. ſays, that C. Geliſſus, librarian to Au- 


gaſius, was the author of it. = 
can 


Y 
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can be received from names and terms, from hh 


we have no real exemplification. 


VIE. Not to go too far out of our way, int. us re- 
turn to Ariſtophanes, the only poet in whom we can 
nov find the Greet comedy. He is 

The "Gree c= 
medy is reduced the ſingle writer, whom the violence 
2175 to Ariſo- of time has in ſome degree ſpared, 
rn having buried in darkneſs, and 
almoſt in forgetfulneſs, ſo many great men, of whorn 


we have nothing but the names and a few. fragments, 


and ſuch ſlight memorials as are ſcarcely ſufficient to 


_ defend them againſt the enemies of the honour of an- 


tiquity; yet theſe memorials are like the laſt glimmer 
of the ſetting ſun, which ſcarce, affords us a weak and 
fading r yet from this glimmer we mull. endea- 


vour to collect rays of ſufficient ſtrength to form a 


picture of the Greek comedy as near. as 
polhible; to the trun. 
Of the perſonal character 5 92 ibapbones lite 18 


ith han what account we can give of it muſt there- 


fore be had from his comedies. It can ſcarcely be 
ſaid with certainty. of what country he was: the 


invectives of his enemies ſo often called! in queſtion 
his qualification as a citizen, that they have made it 


doubtful. Some ſaid, he was of Rhodes, others of 


Egera, a little iſland in the neighbourhood, and all 


agreed that he was a ſtranger. As to himſelf, he ſaid 
that he was the ſon of Philip, and born in the Cyda- 
thenian quarter; but he confeſſed that ſome of his 
fortune was in Egena, which was probably the origi- 


nal ſeat of his family. He was, however, formally 
declared a citizen of Athens, upon evidence, whether 
good or bad, upon a deciſive judgment, and this for 

having 
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having made his judges merry by an application of 
a ſaying of Telemachus *, of which this is the ſenſe: 
de J am, as my mother tells me, the ſon of Philip; 
& for my own part, I know little of the matter, for 
cc what child knows his own father?” This piece of 
merriment did him as much good, as Archtas received 
from the oration of Cicero F, who ſaid that that poet 
was a Roman Citizen. An honour which, if he had 
not inherited by birth, he deferved for his genius. 
Ariſtophanes F flouriſhed in the age of the great 
men of Greece, particularly of Socrates and Euripides, 
both of whom he outhved. He made a great figure 
during the whole Peloponneſian war, not merely as a 
comick poet by whom the people were diverted, but as 
the cenſor of the government, as a man kept in pay 
by the ſtate to reform it, and almoſt to act the part 
of the arbitrator of the publick. A particular account 
of his comedies will beſt let us into his perſonal cha- 
racter as a poet, and into the nature of his genius, 
which is what we are moſt intereſted to know. It 
will, however, not be amiſs to prepoſſeſs our readers 
a little by the judgments that had been paſſed upon 
him by the criticks of our own time, without for- 
getting one of the ancients that deſerves en 
reſpect. 
lee VIII. « Aristophanes, ſays father Ra- 
cenfured and pin, * is not exact in the contrivance 
Praiſed. c of his fables; his fictions are not 
© probable ; he brings real characters upon the ſtage 
* too coarſely and too openly, Socrates, whom he 


” Homer, Od; y. + Orat. gro Archia Poeta. 
In the 85th year of the TOY 437 before our Era, and 
31 bo of the foundation of Rome, 


Vor, III. . « rjdicules 
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« 17 Beams ſo much in his plays, had a more delicate. 
ce turn of burleſque than himſelf, and had his merri- 
<« ment without his impudence. It is true, that Ariſ- 


« tophanes wrote amidſt the confuſion and licentiouſ- 


<« neſs of the old comedy, and he was well acquainted 
ce with the humour of the Athenians, to whom un- 


* common merit always gave diſguſt, and therefore 


te he made the eminent men of his time the ſubject 


e of his merriment. But the too great deſire which 


te he had to delight the people by expoſing worthy 
ce characters upon the ſtage, made him at the ſame 
time an unworthy man; and the turn of his genius 
ce to ridicule was disfigured and - corrupted by the in- 


ce delicacy and e of his manners. After 


e all, his pleaſantry conſiſts chiefly in new-coined 
« puffy language. The diſh of twenty-ſix ſyllables, 


ec which he gives in his laſt ſcene of his Female Ora- 


ce tors, would pleaſe few taſtes in our days. His lan- 
« guage is ſometimes obſcure, perplexed and vulgar, 


te and his frequent play with words, his oppoſitions 


ce of contradictory terms, his mixture of tragick and 
ce comick, of ſerious and burleſque, are all flat; and 
tt his jocularity, if you examine it to the bottom, is 
ce all falſe. Menander is diverting in a more elegant 
ce manner; his ſtyle is pure, clear, elevated, and na- 
ce tural; he perſuades like an orator, and inſtructs 
« hike a philoſopher; and if we may venture to 
e judge upon the fragments which remain, it appears 
ce that his pictures of civil life are pleaſing, that he 
© makes every one ſpeak according to his character, 
ee that every man may apply his pictures of life to 
ec himſelf, becauſe he always follows nature, and feels 
" for the per ſonages which he brings upon the ſtage. 
| 6 5 10 
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* To conclude, Plutarch, in his compariſon of theſe 


cc authors, ſays, that the Muſe of Ariſtophanes is an 


Fa abandoned proſtitute, and that of Menander a modeſt 


cc woman.” 
It is evident that this whole aha 18 s 3 
Plutarch. Let us now go on with this remark of fa- 


ther Rapin, ſince we have already ſpoken of the Latin 


comedy, of which he gives us a deſcription. 
With reſpect to the two Latin comick poets, Plau- 
ce 745 is ingenious in his deſigns, happy in his concep- 


cc tions, and fruitful of invention. He has, however, 


ce according to Horace, ſome low jocularities, and 
<« thoſe ſmart ſayings, which made the vulgar laugh, 
made him be pitied by men of higher caſte. Ic is 


true, that ſome of his jeſts are extremely good, but 


« others likewiſe are very bad. To this every man 
cc js expoſed, who is too much determined to make 
« ſallies of merriment ; they endeavour to raiſe that 
cc laughter by hyperboles, which would not ariſe by 


a juſt repreſentation of things. Plautus is not quite 
« ſo regular as Terence in the ſcheme of his deſigns, 
«or in the diſtribution of his acts, but he is more 


re ſimple in his plot; for the fables of Terence are 
ce commonly complex, as may be ſcen in his Andrea, 


< which contains two amours. It was imputed as a 


ce fault to Terence, that, to bring more actioa upon 
the ſtage, he made one Latin comedy out of two 
e Greek; but then Terence unravels his plot more na- 


< turally than Plautus, which Plautus did more na- 


„ turally than Ari/tophanes; and though Cz/ar calls 


Terence but one half of Menander, becauſe, though 


« he had ſofineſs and delicacy, there was in him 


« ſome want of ſprightlineſs and ſtrength ; yet he has 


C2 „ written 
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« written in a manner ſo natural and fo judicious, 
ce that, though he was then only a copy, he is now 
ce an original. No author has ever had a more exact 
ce ſenſe of pure nature. Of Cecilius, ſince we have 
te only a few fragments, T ſhall ſay nothing. All 
ce that we know of him is told us by Varrus, that he 
© was happy in the choice of ſubjects.” 

Rapin omits many others for the ſame reaſon, chat 
we have not enough of their works to qualify us for 
Judges. While we are upon this ſubject, it will 
perhaps not diſpleaſe the reader to fee what that cri- 
tick's opinion is of Lopes de Vega and Moliere. It 
will appear, that, with reſpect to Lopes de Vega, he 
is rather too profuſe of praiſe: that in ſpeaking of 
Moliere, he is too parſimonious. This piece will, 

however, be of uſe to our deſign, when we ſhall ex- 
amine to the bottom what it is that 19 to make 
the character of comedy. 

« No man has ever had a greater genius for comedy 
ce than Lopes de Vega the Spaniard. He had a fertility 
cc of wit, joined with great beauty of conception, and 
« a wonderful readineſs of compoſition ; for he has 
« written more than three hundred comedies. His 
tc name alone gave reputation to his pieces; for his re- 
te putation was ſo well eſtabliſhed, that a work, which 
« came from his hands, was ſure to claim the ap- 
ce probation of the public. He had a mind too ex- 
te tenſive to be ſubjected to rules, or reſtrained by 
limits. For that reafon he gave himſelf up to his 
« own genius, on which he could always depend 
« with confidence. When he wrote, he conſulted no 
« other laws than the taſte of his auditors, and regu- 
ce lated his manner more by the ſucceſs of his work. 
| ee than 
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* than by the rules of reaſon. Thus he diſcarded all 


« ſcruples of unity, and all the ſuperſtitions of proba- 
ce bility.“ (This is certainly not faid with a deſign 


to praiſe him, and muſt be connected with that which 
immediately follows.) * But as for the moſt part, 
« he endeavours at too much jocularity, and carries 
ce ridicule to too much refinement; his conceptions 


ce are often rather happy than juſt, and rather wild 


te than natural; for, by ſubtilizing merriment too far, 
ce jt becomes too nice to be true, and his beauties loſe 
© their power of ſtriking by being too delicate and 
* acute. | 

« Among us, 3 has carried ridicule in co- 
ce medy farther than Moliere. Our ancient comick 
te writers brought no characters higher than ſervants, 
* to make ſport upon the theatre; but we are di- 
ce verted upon the theatre of Moliere by marquiſes 
« and people of quality. Others have exhibited in 
te comedy no ſpecies of life above that of a citizen; 
te but Molierèe ſhews us all Paris, and the court. He 
* is the only man amongſt us, who has laid open 
* thoſe features of nature by which he is exactly 
* marked, and may be accurately known. The 


© beauties of his pictures are ſo natural, that they 


* are felt by perſons of the leaſt diſcernment, and his 
ce power of pleaſantry received half its force from his 
% power of copying. His Miſanthrope is, in my opi- 
* nion, the moſt complete, and likewiſe the moſt 
ce ſingular character that has ever appeared upon the 
< {tage: but the diſpoſition of his comedies is always 
<« defective ſome way or another. This is all which 
ewe can obſerve in general upon comedy.“ 


C 3 „ 
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Such are the thoughts of one of the moſt refined 
judges of works of genius, from which, though they 
are not all oraculous, ſome advantages may be drawn, 
as they always make ſome approaches to truth. 
Mademe Dacier *, having her mind full of the 
merit of Ariftephanes, expreſſes herſelf in this manner: 
« No man had ever more diſcernment than him, in 
« finding out the ridiculous, nor a more ingenious 
« manner of ſhewing it to others. His remarks are 
ce natural and eaſy, and, what very rarely can be 
« found, with great copiouſneſs he has great delicacy. 
« To ſay all at once, the A#ick wit, of which the an- 
« cients made ſuch boaſt, appears more in Ariſto- 
ce phanes than in any other that I know of in anti- 
te quity. But what is moſt of all to be admired in 
<« him is, that he is always ſo much maſter of the 
e ſubject before him, that, without doing any vio- 
ee lence to himſelf, he finds a way to introduce natu- 
ce rally things which at firſt appeared moſt diſtant 
ce from his purpoſe ; and even the moſt quick and 
te unexpected of his deſultory ſallies appear the ne- 
te ceſſary conſequence of the foregoing incidents. This 
ce is that art which ſets the dialogues of Plato above 
ce imitation, which we muſt conſider as ſo many dra- 
cc matick pieces, which are equally entertaining by the 
te action and by the dialogue. The ſtyle of Ariſto- 
ce phanes is no leſs pleaſing than his fancy; for, be- 
&« ſides its clearneſs, its vigour, and its ſweetneſs, 
« there is in it a certain harmony ſo delightful to 
e the ear, that there is no pleaſure equal to that of 
c reading it. When he applies himſelf to vulgar 


* Preface to Plautus. Paris, 1684. 


. © mediocrity 


[ 
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e mediocrity of ſtyle, he deſcends without meanneſs; 
« when he attempts the ſublime, he is elevated with- 
ce out obſcurity; and no man has ever had the art of 
« blending all the different kinds of writing ſo equally 
« together. After having ſtudied all that is left us 
ce of Grecian learning, if we have not read Ariſtopbanes, 
© we cannot yet know all the charms and beauties of 
ce that language.” 


» | : = 
IX. This is a pompous elogium but Plutarch's ſens 


let us ſuſpend our opinion, and hear that of timent upon A 


Plutarch, who, being an ancient, well de- e. evi and 
Ander. 

ſerves our attention, at leaſt after we have 5 

heard the moderns before him. This is ow the 


ſum of his judgment concerning Ariftophanes and Me- 


nander, To Menander he gives the preference, without 
allowing much competition. He objects to Ariſtophanes, 
that he carries all his thoughts beyond nature, that he 
writes rather to the crowd than to men of character; 


that he affects a ſtyle obſcure and licentious ; tragical, 


pompous, and mean, ſometimes ſerious, and ſometimes 
ludicrous, even to puerility; that he makes none of his 
perſonages ſpeak according to any diftinct character, fo 
that in his ſcenes the ſon cannot be known from the fa- 


ther, the citizen from the boor, the hero from the ſhop- 


keeper, or the divine from the ſerving-man. Whereas 
the diction of Menander, which is always uniform and 
pure, is very juſtly adapted to different characters, riſing 
when it is neceſſary to vigorous and ſprightly comedy, 
yet without tranſgreſſing the proper limits, or loſing 
ſight of nature, in which Menander, ſays Plutarch, has 
attaineda perfection to which no other writer has arrived. 
For, what man, beſides himſelf, has ever found the art 
of making a dition * ſuitable to women and chil- 
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dren, to old and young, to divinities and heroes? Now 
Menander has found this happy ſecret, in the equality 
and flexibility of his diction, which, though always the 


ſame, is nevertheleſs different upon different occaſions; 
like a current of clear water (to keep cloſely to the 
thoughts of Plutarch), which running through banks 


differently turned, complies with all their turns back- 
ward and forward, without changing any thing of its 
nature or its purity. Plutarch mentions it as a part of 
the merit of Meænander, that he began very young, and 


was {topped only by old age, at a time when he would 
have produced the greateſt wonders, if death had not 


prevented him. This, joined to a reflection, which he 


makes as he returns to Ariſtophanes, ſhews that Ariſto- 
* phanes continued a long time to diſplay his powers: for 


his poetry, ſays Plutarch, is a {trumpet that affects ſome- 
times the airs of a prude, but whoſe impudence cannot 


be forgiven by the people, and whoſe affected modeſty. 


is deſpiſed by men of decency. Menanger, on the con- 
trary, always ſhews himſelf a man agreeable and witty, 
a companion deſirable upon the ſtage, at table, and in 
gay aſſemblies ; an extract of all the treaſures of Greece, 
who deſerves always to be read, and always to pleaſe. 
His irreſiſtible power of perſuaſion, and the reputation 
which he has had, of being the beſt maiter of language 
of Greece, ſufficiently ſhews the delightfulneſs of his ſtyle. 
Upon this article of Menander, Plutarch does not know 
how to make an end : he ſays, that he is the delight of 


philoſophers fatigued with ſtudy; that they uſe his works 


as a meadow enamelled with flowers, where a purer air 
gratifies the ſenſe ; that, notwithſtanding the powers of 
the other comick poets of Athens, Menander has always 
been conſidered as poſſeſſing a ſalt peculiar to himſelf, 

drawn 
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drawn from the ſame waters that gave birth to Venus. 
That, on the contrary, the ſalt of Ariſtophanes is bitter, 


keen, coarſe, and corroſive; that one cannot tell whether 


his dexterity, which has been ſo much boaſted, conſiſts 
not more in the characters than in the expreſſion, for he 
is charged with playing oſten upon words, with affecting 
antithetical alluſions; that he has ſpoiled the copies which 
he endeavoured to take after nature ; that artifice in his 
plays is wickedneſs, and ſimplicity, brutiſhneſs ; that his 


jocularity ought to raiſe hiſſes rather than laughter; that 


his amours have more impudence than gaiety; and that 
he has not ſo much written for men of underſtanding, 
as for minds blackened with enyy and corrupted with 
debauchery. 

X. After ſuch a character there ſcems The juſtifics- 
no need of going further; and one would tion of Arifto> 
think, that it would be better to bury for Hoes. 


ever the memory of ſo hateful a writer, that makes us 


ſo poor a recompenſe for the loſs of Menander, who can- 
not be recalled. But, without ſhewing any mercy to the 
indecent or malicious ſallies of Ariſtophanes, any more 
than to Plautus his imitator, or at leaſt the inheritor of 
his genius, may it not be allowed us to do, with reſpe& 
to him, what, if I miſtake not, Lucretius did to En- 
zius, from whoſe muddy verſes he gathered jewels ? 
Euni de ſtercore gemmas. | 

Beſides, we muſt not believe that Platarch; who lived 


more than four ages after Menaxder, and more than five 


after Ariſtophanes, has paſſed ſo exact a judgment Upon 
both, but that it may be fit to re-examine it. Plato, 
the contemporary of Ariſtophanes, thought very diffe- 


* Brumoy has miſtaken Lucretius for Virgil. 
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rently, at leaſt of his genius; for, in his piece called 
The Entertainment, he gives that poet a diſtinguiſhed 


place, and makes him ſpeak, according to his charac- 
ter, with Socrates himſelf; from which, by the way, 
it is apparent, that this dialogue of Plato was compoſed 
before the time that Ariſtophanes wrote his Clouds 
againſt Socrates. Plato is likewiſe ſaid to have ſent a 
copy of Ariſtophanes to Dionyſius the tyrant, with ad- 
vice to read it diligently, if he would attain a complete 
judgment of the ſtate of the Athenian republic. 

Many other ſcholars have thought, that they might 
depart ſomewhat from the opinion of Plutarch. Fr Web- 
nus, for example, one of the commentators upon 
Ariſtophanes, though he juſtly allows his taſte to be 
leſs pure than that of Menander, has yet undertaken 
his defence againſt the outrageous cenſure of the an- 
cient critick. In the firſt place, he condemns without 
mercy his ribaldry and obſcenity. But this part, ſo 
worthy of contempt, and written only for the lower 


people, according. to the remark. of Boivin, bad as it 


is, after all is not the chief part which is left of 4ri/- 
tophanes. I will not ſay with Friſchlinus, that Plutarch 


ſeems in this to contradi& himſelf, and in reality 


commends the poet, when he accuſes him of having 
adapted his language to the. ſtage ; by the ſtage, in 
this place, he meant the theatre of Farces, on which 
low mirth and buffoonry was exhibited. This plea 
of Fri/cblinus is a mere cavil; and though the poet 
had obtained his end, which was to divert a corrupted 
populace, he would not have been leſs a bad man, nor 


leſs a deſpicable poet, notwithſtanding the excuſe of his 


defender. To be able in the higheſt degree to divert 


fools and libertines, will not make a poet: it is not, 
therefore, 
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GREEK COMEDY. 27 
therefore, by this defence that we muſt juſtify the 
character of Ariftophanes, The depraved taſte of the 


crowd, who once drove away Cratinus and his company, 


becauſe the ſcenes had not low buffoonry enough for 
their taſte, will not juſtify Ariſtophanes, ſince Menander 
found a way of changing the taſte by giving a ſort of 
comedy, not indeed ſo modeſt as Plutarch repreſents it, 
but leſs licentious than before. Nor is Arifophanes 
better juſti ed by the reaſon which he himſelf offers, 
when he ſays, that he exhibited debauchery upon the 
ſtage, not to corrupt the morals, but to mend them. 
The ſight of groſs faults is rather a poiſon than a re- 
medy. | 

The apologiſt has forgot one reaſon, which appears 
to me eſſential to a juſt account. As far as we can 
judge by appearance, Plutarch had in his hands all the 
plays of Ariſtopbanes, which were at leaſt fifty in num- 
ber. In thete he ſaw more licentiouſneſs than has 
come to our hands, though in the eleven that are 
ſtill remaining, there is much more than could be 
wiſhed. 

Plutarch cenſures him in the ſecond place for play 
ing upon words; and againſt this charge Friſchlinus 
defends him with lefs ſkill. It is impotlible to exem- 
plify this in French. But after all, this part is fo 
little, that it deſerved not ſo ſevere a reprehenſion, 
eſpecially ſince amongſt thoſe ſayings, there are ſome 
ſo miſchievouſly malignant, that they became pro- 
verbial, at leaſt by the ſting of their malice, if not by 
the delicacy of their wit. One example will be ſuf- 
ficient : ſpeaking of the tax-gatherers, or the exciſe- 
men of Athens, he cruſhes them at once by obſerving, 


fied 
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fied walking ſpirits, which, according to the vulgar 
notion, devoured men ; this makes the ſpirit of the 
farcaſm againſt the tax-gatherers. This cannot be 
rendered in our language ; but if any thing as good 
had been ſaid in France on the like occaſion, it would 
have laſted too long, and, like many other fayings 


amongſt us, been too well received. The beſt is, that 


Plutarch himſelf confeſſes that it was extremely ap- 
plauded. 

The third charge is, a mixture of . and comick 
ſtyle. This dan is certainly true; Ariſcophanes 
often gets into the buſkin : but we muſt examine upon 
what occaſion. He does not take upon him the charac- 
ter of a tragick writer ; but, having remarked that his 
trick of parody was always well received by a people 
who liked to laugh at that for which they had been juſt 
weeping, he 1s eternally uſing the ſame craft ; and there 
is ſcarce any tragedy or ſtriking paſſage known by 
memory by the Athenians, which he does not turn into 
merriment, by throwing over it a dreſs of ridicule and 
burleſque, which is done ſometimes by changing or 
tranſpoling the words, and ſometimes by an unexpected 
application of the whole ſentence. Theſe are the ſhreds 
of tragedy, in which he arraysthe comick muſe, to make 
her ſtill more comick. Cratinus had before done the 
ſame thing; and we know that he made a comedy 
called Ulyſſes, to burleſque Homer and his Odyſſey; which 
ſhews, that the wits and poets are, with reſpect to one 
another, much the ſame at all times, and that it was at 
Athens as here. I will prove this ſyſtem by facts, par- 
ticularly with reſpect to the merriment of Ariſtophanes 
upon our three celebrated tragedians. This being the 
cale, the * ſtyle of Ariophanes will, perhaps, not 
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delerve 2 much cenſure as Plutarch has vented. We 
have no need of the Traveſty of Virgil, nor the parodies 
of our own time; nor of the Lutrin of Boileau, to ſhew 
us that this medley may have its merit upon particular 
occaſions. | OY 
The ſame may be faid in general of his obſcurity, his 
meanneſſes, and his high flights, and of all the ſeeming 
inequality of ſtyle, which puts Plutarch in a rage. Theſe 
cenſures can never be juſt upon a poet, whoſe ſtyle has 
always been allowed to be perfectly Attick, and of an 
Atticiſm which made him extremely delightful to the 
lovers of the Athenian taſte. Plutarch, perhaps, rather 
means to blame the choruſes, of which the language is 


ſometimes elevated, ſometimes burleſque, always very 
poetical, and therefore in appearance not ſuitable to 


comedy. But the chorus, which had been borrowed 
from tragedy, was then all the faſhion, particularly for 


pieces of ſatire, and Arifophanes admitted them like the 


other poets of the old, and perhaps of the middle 
comedy; whereas Menander ſuppreſſed them, not ſo 


much in compliance with his own judgment, as in obe- 


dience to the publick edicts. It is not, therefore, this 
mixture of tragick and comick that will place Ariſto- 
Phanes below — | 

The fifth charge is, that he yp no diſtinction of 
character; that, for example, he makes women ſpeak 
like orators, and orators like ſlaves: but it appears by 
the characters which he ridicules, that this objection falls 
of itſelf. It is ſufficient to ſay, that a poet who painted, 
not imaginary characters, but real perſons, men well 


known, citizens whom he called by their names, and 


ſhewed in dreſſes like their own, and maſks reſembling 


their faces, whom he branded in the ſight. of a whole 
City, 
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city, extremely haughty and full of deriſion; it is ſuffi= 
cient to ſay, that ſuch a poet could never be ſuppoſed 
to miſs his characters. The applauſe, which his licen- 
tiouſneſs produced, is too good a juſtification; beſides, 
if he had not ſucceeded, he expoſed himſelf to the fate 
of Eupolis, who, in a comedy called the Drowned Man, 
having imprudently pulled to pieces particular perſons, 
more powerful than himſelf, was laid hold of, and 
drowned more effectually than thoſe he had drowned 
upon the open ſtage. | 
The condemnation of the poignancy of Ariſtophanes, 
as having too much acrimony, is better founded. Such 
was the turn of a ſpecies of comedy, 1n which all licen- 
tiouſneſs was allowed, in a nation which made every 
thing a ſubject of laughter, in its jealouſy of immoderate 
liberty, and its enmity to all appearance of rule and ſu- 
periority; for the genius of independency naturally pro- 
duces a kind of ſatire more keen than delicate, as may 
be eaſily obſerved in molt of the inhabitants of iflands. 
If we do not ſay with Longinus, that a popular govern- 
ment kindles eloquence, and that a lawful monarchy 
ſtifles it; at leaſt it is eaſy to diſcover by the event, that 
eloquence in different governments takes a different ap- 
pearance. In republicks 3 it is more ſprightly and violent, 
and in monarchies more inſinuating and ſoft. The ſame 
thing may be ſaid of ridicule: it follows the caſt of ge- 
nius, as genius follows that of government. Thus the 
republican raillery, particularly of the age which we are 
now conſidering, muſt have been rougher than that of 
the age which followed it, for the ſame reaſon, that 
Hcrace is more delicate, and Lucilius more pointed. A 
diſh of ſatire was always a delicious treat to human ma- 
lignity; but that diſh was differently ſeaſoned, as the 
| manners 
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manners were poliſhed more or leſs. By poliſhed man- 
ners I mean that good-breeding, that art of reſerve and 
ſelf-reſtraint, which is the conſequence of dependence. 
If one was to determine the preference due to one of 
thoſe kinds of plcaſantry, of which both have their value, 
there would not need a moment's heſitation, every voice 
would join in favour of the ſofter, yet without contempt 


of chat which is rough. Menander will, therefore, be 


preferred, but Ariſtophanes will not be deſpiſed, eſpecially 
ſince he was the firſt who quitted that wild practice of 
fatiriſing at liberty right or wrong, and by a comedy of 
another caſt made way for the manner of Menander, 
more agreeable yet, and leſs dangerous. There is 
yet another diſtinction to be made between the acri- 
mony of the one, and the ſoftneſs of the other ; the 
works of the one are acrimonious, and of the other 
ſofr, becauſe the one exhibited perſonal, and the other 
general characters; which leaves us till at liberty to 
examine, if theſe different deſigns might not be exe- 
cuted with equal delicacy. 

We ſhall know this by a view of the particulars; in 
this place we ſay only that the reigning taſte, or the 
love of ſtriking likeneſſes, might juſtify Ariſtophanes 
for having turned, as Plutarch ſays, art into malignity, 
ſimplicity into brutality, merriment into farce, and 
amour into impudence ; if in any age a poet could be 
excuſed for painting publick folly and vice in their true 
colours, | | 

There is a motive of intereſt at the bottom which diſ- 
poſed Elian, Plutarch, and many others, to condemn 
this poet without appeal. Socrates, who is ſaid to have 
been deſtroyed by a poetical attack, at the inſtigation of 

two 
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two wretches *, has too many friends among good men; 
to have Pasdon granted to ſo horrid a crime. This 
has filled them with an implacable hatred againſt Ari/- 
tophanes, which is mingled with the ſpirit of philoſophy, 
a ſpirit, wherever it comes, more dangerous than any 
other. A common enemy will confeſs ſome good qua- 
lities in his adverſary ; but a philoſopher, made partial 
by philoſophy, is never at reſt till he has totally deſtroyed 
him who has hurt the moſt tender part of his heart; 
that is, has diſturbed him in his adherence to ſome cha- 
racer, which, like that of Socrates, takes poſſeſſion of 
the mind. The mind is the. freeit part of man, and 
the moſt tender of its liberties : poſſeſſions, life, and re- 
putation, may be in another's power, but opinion is al- 
ways independent. If any man can obtain that gentle 
influence, by which he ingratiates himſelf with the un- 
derſtanding, and makes a ſect in a commonwealth, his 
followers will ſacrifice themſelves for him, and nobody 
will be pardoned that dares to attack him juſtly or un- 

juſtly, becauſe that truth, real or imaginary, which he 
maintained, is now become an idol. Time will do no- 
thing for the extinction of this hatred ; it will be propa- 
gated from age to age; and there is no hope that Ari 
tophanes will ever be treated with tenderneſs by the diſ- 
ciples of Plato, who made Socrates his hero. Every 
body elſe may, perhaps, confeſs, that Ari/tophanes, 
though in one inſtance a bad man, may nevertheleſs 
be a good poet; but diſtinctions, like theſe, will not 


* It is not certain, that 4ri/ophanes did procure the death of 
Socrates : but, however, he is certainly criminal for having, 1 in the 
Chuds, accuſed him publickly of impiety. 


be 


5 This i is what our poet 
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de os by prejudice and paſſion, and one or other 
dictates all characters, whether good or bad. 3 

As I add my own reaſons, ſuch as they are, for or 
e Ariſtopbanes, to thoſe of Fri/chlinus his defender, 
I muſt not omit one thing which he has forgot, and 
which, perhaps, without taking in the reſt, put Plutarch 
out of humour, which is that perpetual farce which goes 
through all the comedies of Ariſtophanes, like the Chas 
racer of Harlequin on the 1talian theatre. What kind 
of perſonages are clouds, frogs, waſps, and birds? Plu- 
tarch, uſed to a comick ſtage of a very different appear- 
ance, muſt have thought them ſtrange things; and yet 
ſtranger muſt they appear to us, who have a newer kind 
of comedy, with which the Greeks were unacquainted. 
ay be charged with, and what 

may be proved beyond refutation. This charge n 
priſes all the reſt{ and againſt this I ſhall not pretend to 
juſtify him. It would be of no uſe to ſay, that Ariſto- 
phanes wrote for an age that required ſhews which filled 
the eye, and groteſque paintings in fatirical perform- 
ances; that the crowds of ſpectators, which ſometimes 
neglected Cratinus to throng Ariftophanes, obliged him 
more and more to comply with the ruling taſte, leſt he 

thould loſe the publick favour by pictures more delicate 
and leſs ſtriking; that in a ſtate, where it was conſi- 
dered as policy to lay open every thing that had the 
appearance of ambition, ſingularity, or knavery, 
comedy was become a haranguer, a reformer, and a 
publick counſellor, from whom the people learned to 
take care of their moſt valuable intereſts ; and that 
this comedy, in the attempt to lead and to pleaſe the 
people, claimed a right to the ſtrongeſt touches of 
eloquence, and had likewiſe the power of perſonal 
Vor. HL © Ton painting 
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painting peculiar to herſelf, All theſe reaſons, and 
many others, would diſappear immediately, and my 
mouth would be ſtopped with a ſingle word, with 
which every body would agree: my antagoniſt would 
tell me, that ſuch an age was to be pitied, and paſ- 
fing on from age to age, till he came to our own, he 
would corichude flatly, that we are the only poſſeſſors of 
common ſenſe ; a determination with which the French 
are too much reproached, and which overthrows all the 
prejudice in favour of antiquity. At the ſight of ſo 
many happy touches, which one cannot help admiring 
in Ariſtophanes, a man might, perhaps, be inclined to 
lament that ſuch a genius was thrown into an age of 
fools : but what age has been without them? And have 
not we ourſelves reaſon to fear, leſt poſterity ſhould judge 
of Moliere and his age, as we judge of Ariſtophanes? 
Menander altered the taſte, and was applauded in Athens ;. 
but it was after {hens was changed. Terence imitated 
him at Rome, and obtained the preference over Plautus, 
though Cz/ar called him but a demi-Menander, becauſe 
he appears to want that ſpirit and vivacity which he calls 
the vis comica. We are now weary of the manner of 
Menander and Terence, and leave them for Moliere, who 
appears like a new ſtar in a new courſe. Who can an- 
ſwer, that in ſuch an interval of time as has paſt between 
theſe four writers, there will not ariſe another author, 
or another taſte, that may bring Moliere, in his turn, 
into neglect? Without going further, our neighbours, 
the Engliſh, think he wants force and fire. Whether 
they are right, or no, is another queſtion ;. all: that I. 
mean to advance is, that we are to fix it as a conclu- 
fion, that comick authors muſt grow obſolete with the 


modes of lite, if we admit oy one age, or any one cli- 
mate, 
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mate, for the ſovereign rule of. taſte. Bur let us talk 
with more exactneſs, and endeavour by an exact ana- 
lyſis to find out what there is in comedy, whether of 
Ariftophanes and Plautus, of Menander and Terence, of 
Moliere and his rivals, which is never obſolete, and muſt 
pleaſe all ages and all nations. 

XI. I now ſpeak particularly of co- Remarkable 
medy ; for we muſt obſerve, that between F * 
that and other works of literature, eſpe- of comedy, and 
cially tragedy, there is an eſſential dif- . 
ference, which the enemies of antiquity gard to their 
will not underſtand, and which I ſhall duration. 
endeavour palpably to ſhew. | 

All works ſhew the age in which he are produced; 
they. carry its ſtamp upon them ; the manners of the 
times are impreſſed by indelible. marks. If it be 
allowed, that the beſt of paſt times were rude in 
compariſon with ours, the cauſe of the ancients is de- 
cided againſt them; and the want of politeneſs, with 
which their works are charged in our days, mult be 
generally confeſſed. Hiſtory alone ſeems to. claim 
exemption from this accuſation. Nobody will dare 
to ſay of Herodotus or Thucydides, of Livius or Tacitys, 
that which has been ſaid without ſcruple of Homer and 
the ancient poets. The reaſon is, that hiſtory takes 
the neareſt way to its purpoſe, and gives the charac- 
ters and practices of nations, be they what they will; 
it has no dependance upon its ſubject, and offers no- 
thing to examination, but the art of the narrative. 
An hiſtory of China well written, would pleaſe a 
Frenchman as well as one of France. It is otherwiſe 
with mere works of genius, they depend upon their 
ſubjects, and conſequently upon the characters and 
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the practices of the times in which they were written; 


this at leaſt is the light in which they are beheld. 


This rule of judgment is not equitable ; for, as I have 
ſaid over and over, all the orators and the poets are 
painters, and merely painters. They exhibit nature 
as it is before them, influenced by the accidents of | 
education, which, without changing it intirely, yet give 
it, in different ages and climates, a different appearance; 
but we make their ſucceſs depend in a great degree 
upon their ſubje&, that is, upon circumſtances Which | 
we meaſure by the circumſtances of our own days. 
According to this prejudice, oratory depends more 
upon its ſubject than hiſtory, and poetry yet more than 
oratory. Our times, therefore, ſhew- more regard to 
Herodotus and Suetonius, than to Demoſtbenes and Cicero, 
and more to all theſe than to Homer or Virgil. Of 
this prejudice, there are regular gradations; and to 
come back to the point which we have left, we ſhew, 
for the ſame imperceptible reaſon, leſs regard to tragick 
poets than to others. The reaſon is, that the bees 
of their paintings are more examined than the art. 
Thus comparing the Achilles and Hippolytus of Euripides, 
with thoſe of Racine, we drive them off the ſtage, 
without conſidering that Racin?'s heroes will be driven 
off, in a future age, if the ſame rule of judgment be 
followed; and one time be meaſured by another. ys 
Vet tragedy having the paſſions for its object, is not 


. wholly expoſed to the caprice of our taſte, which would 


make our on ͤ manners the rule of human kind; for 
the paſſions of Grecian heroes are often dreſſed in exter- 


nal modes of appearance that diſguſt. us, yet they break 


through the veil when they are ſtrongly marked, as we 


cannot deny them to be in X/cþ glas, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides. 


1 | 
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| pides. The eſſence then gets the better of the circum- 
' ſtance. The paſſions of Greece and France do not ſo 
much differ by the particular characters of particular 
ages, as they agree by the participation of that which 
belongs to the ſame paſſion in all ages. Our three 
tragick poets will, therefore, get clear by ſuffering only 
a little ridicule, which falls directiy upon their times; 
but theſe times and themſelves will be well recom- 
penſed by the admiration which their art will irreſiſti- 
| BY inforce. 
Comedy is in a more mental ſituation; for, not 
e its object is the ridiculous, which, though in reality 
always the ſame, is ſo dependant on cuſtom as to change 
its appearance with time, and with place ; but the art 
of a comick writer is, to lay hold of that ſpecies of the 
ridiculous which will catch the ſpectators of the preſent 
hour, without regard to futurity. But, though comedy 
has attained its end, and diverted the pit, for which it 
was written; if it goes down to poſterity, it is in a new 
world, where it is no longer known; it becomes there 
quite a foreigner, becauſe there are no longer the ſame 
originals, nor the ſame ſpecies of the ridiculous, nor the 
ſame ſpectators, but a ſet of mercileſs readers, who com- 
plain that they are tired with it, though ir once filled 
Athens; Reme, or Paris, with merriment. This poſition 
is general, and compriſes all poets and all ages. To 
ſay all at once, comedy is the ſlave of its ſubject, and 
of the reigning taſte; tragedy is not ſubject to the ſame 
degree of ſlavery, becauſe the ends of the two ſpecies of 
poetry are different. For this reaſon, if we ſuppoſe that 
in all ages there are criticks who meaſure every thing 
by the ſame rule, it will follow, that if the comedy of 
Ariſtophanes be become obſolete, that of Menander like- 
| D 3 wiſe, 
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wiſe, after having delighted Athens, and revived again 
at Rome, at laſt ſuffered by the force of time. The 
Muſe of Maoliere has almoſt made both of them for- 
gotten, and would ſtill be walking the ſtage, if the de- 
fire of novelty did not-in time make us weary of that 
which we have too frequently admired, _ 
Thoſe who have endeavoured to render their judg- 
ment independant upon manners and cuſtoms, and of 
ſuch men there have been always ſome, have not judged 
ſo ſeverely either of times, or of writers; they have diſ- 
covered that a certain reſemblance runs through all po- 
liſhed ages, which are alike in eſſential things, and dif- 
fer only in external manners, which, if we except reli- 
gion, are things of indifference ; that wherever there is 
genius, politeneſs, liberty, or plenty, there prevails an 
exact and delicate taſte, which, however hard to be ex- 
preſſed, is felt by thoſe that were born to feel it; that 
Athens, the inventreſs of all the arts, the mother firſt of 
the Reman and then of general taſte, did not conſiſt of 
ſtupid ſavages; that the Athenian and Auguſtan ages hav- 
ing always been conſidered as times that enjoyed a parti- 
cular privilege of excellence, though we may diſtinguiſh 
the good authors from the bad, as in our own days, yet 
we ought to ſuſpend the vehemence of criticiſm, and 
proceed with caution and timidity before we pals ſen- 
tence upon tunes and writers, whoſe good taſte has been 
univerſally applauded. This obvious conſideration has 
diſooſed them to pauſe; they have endeavoured to diſ- 
cover the original of taſte, and have found that there 
is not only a ſtable and immutable beauty, as there is 
a common underitanding in all times and places, which 
is never obſolete; but there is another kind of beauty, 
ſuch as we are now treating, which depends upon times 
| and 
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and places, and is therefore changeable. Such is the 
imperfection of every thing below, that one mode of 
beauty is never found without a mixture of the other, 
and from theſe two blended together reſults what is 
called the taſte of an age. I am now ſpeaking of an 
age ſprightly and polite, an age which leaves works 
for a long time behind at, an age which is imitated 
or eritieiſed hg revolutions have throwy.} it out of 
ſight. 

Upon this edle Paris which ſuppoſes a 
beauty univerſal and abſolute, and a beauty likewiſe re- 
lative and particular, which are mingled through one 
work in very different proportions, it is eaſy to give an 
account of the contrary judgments paſſed on 4ritophanes. 
If we conſider him only with reſpect to the beauties, 
which, though they do not pleaſe us, delighted the Athe- 
nians, we ſhall condemn him at once, though even this 
ſort of beauty may ſometimes have its original in uni- 
verſal beauty carried to extravagance. Inſtead of com- 
mending him for being able to give merriment to the 
moſt refined nation of thoſe days, we ſhall proceed to 
place that people, with all their atticiſm, in the rank of 
ſavages whom we take upon us to degrade becauſe they 
have no other qualifications but innocence and plain un- 
derſtanding. But have not we likewiſe amidſt our more 
poliſhed manners, beauties merely faſhionable, which 
make part of our writings as of the.writings of former 
times; beauties of which our ſelf-loye now makes us 
fond, but which, perhaps, will diſguſt our grand-ſons ? 
Let us be more equitable, let us leave this relative beauty 
to its real value more or leſs in every age: or, if we 
mult paſs judgment upon it, let us fay that theſe touches 
«7 D 4 | in 
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in Ariſtophanes, Menander, and Moliere, were well ſtruck 
off in their own time ; but, that comparing them with 
true beauty, that part of Ariſtophanes was a colouring; 
too ſtrong, that of Menander was too weak, and that of 
Moliere was a peculiar yarniſh formed of one and the 
other, which, without heing an imitation, is itſelf ini- 
mitable, yet depending upon time, which will efface it 
by degrees, as our notions, which are every day chang- | 
ing, ſhall receive a ſenſible alteration. Much of this 
has already happened ſince the time of Moliere, who, if 
he was now to come again, mult take a new road. 
With reſpect to unalterable beauties, of which comedy 
admits much fewer than tragedy, when they are the ſub- 
ject of our conſideration, we muſt not too eaſily ſet Ari/- 
tophanes and Plautus below Menander and Terence. We 
may properly heſitate with Boileau, whether we ſhall pre- 
fer the French comedy to the Greek and Latin. Let us 
only give, like him, the great rule for pleaſing in all 
ages, and the key by which all the difficulties in paſſing 
judgment may be opened. This rule and this key are 
nothing elſe but the ultimate deſign of the comedy. 
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Etudiez la cour, & connoifſez la ville: 
L'une & Pautre eft toujours en modeles fertile. 
: Ceſt par-la que Mohere illuſtrant ſes @crits 

 Peut-etre de jon art elit remporte le prix, 

Si moins ami du peuple en ſes doctes peintures 

11 neut pont fait ſouvent grimacer ſes figures, 

Quittẽ pour le bouffon agreable & le fin, 

Et jans honte à Terence alli Tabarin “. 
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In truth, Ariſtopbanes and Plautus united buffoonery 
and delicacy in a greater degree than Moliere; and for 
this they may be blamed. That which then pleaſed at 
Athens, and at Rome, was a. tranſitory beauty, which 
had not ſufficient foundation in truth, and therefore 
the taſte changed. But, if we condemn thoſe ages 
for this, what age ſhall we ſpare? Let us refer every 
thing to permanent and univerſal taſte, and we ſhall 
find in Ariftophanes at leaſt as much to commend as 
cenſure. * 7 

XII. But before we go on to his ode Tragedy more 
it may be allowed to make ſome reflec- 2 , 

Ye 

tions upon tragedy and comedy. Tra- 
gedy, though different according to the difference of 
times and writers, is uniform in its nature, being 
founded upon the paſſions which never change. With 
comedy it is otherwiſe. Whatever difference there is 
between E/chylus, Sophzcles, and Euripides; between Cor- 
acille and Racine; between the French and the Greeks, 
it will not be found ſufficient to conſtitute more than 
one ſpecies cf tragedy. 

The works of thoſe great maſters are, in ſome re- 
ſpects, like the ſea-nymphs, of whom Ovid fays, © That 
< their faces were not the ſame, yet ſo much alike that 
ce they might be known to be . | 


Flacies non ann una, 
Nee ag lan, qualem decet effe ſororum, 


The reaſon is, that the bee paſſions give action and 
animation to them all. With reſpect to the comedies 
of Ariſtopbanes and Plautus, Menanaer and Terence, Mo- 

liere 
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here and his imitators, if we compare them one with 

another, we ſhall find ſomething of a family likeneſs, 

but much lefs ſtrongly marked, on account of the dif- 

rent appearance which ridicule and pleaſantry take 

from the different manners of every age. They 

will not paſs for ſiſters, but for very diſtant relations. 

The muſe of Ariſtopbanes and Plautus, to ſpeak of her 
with juſtice, is a bacchanal at leaſt, whoſe malignant 

tongue is dipped in gall, or in poiſon dangerous as 

that of the afpic or viper ; but whoſe burſts of ma- 

hee, and fallies of wit, often give a blow where it is 
not expected, The Muſe of Terence, and conſequently 

of Menander, is an artleſs and unpainted beauty, of 

eaſy gaiety, whoſe features are rather delicate than 

ſtriking, rather ſoft than ſtrong, rather plain and mo- 

deſt than great and haughty, but always perfectly na- 


Ce neiſt pas un portrait, une image ſemblable : 
C'ę un fils, un amant, un pere veritable. i 


The Muſe of Moliere is not always plainly dreſſed, 
but takes airs of quality, and riſes above her original 
condition, ſo as to attire herſelf gracefully in magnificent 
apparel. In her manners ſhe mingles elegance with 
foolery, force with delicacy, and grandeur, or even 
haughtineſs, with plainneſs and modeſty. If ſometimes, 
to pleaſe the people, ſhe gives a looſe to farce, it is only 
the gay 55 of a moment, from which ſhe immediately 
returns, and which laſts no longer than a flight intoxi- 
cation. The firſt might be painted encircled with little 
ſatyrs, ſome groſsly fooliſh, the others delicate, but all 
| extremely 
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extremely licentious and malignant; monkeys always 
ready to laugh in your face, and to point out to indiſ- 
criminate ridicule, the good and the bad. The ſecond 
may be ſhewn encircled with geniuſes full of ſoftneſs 
and of candour, taught to pleaſe by nature alone, and 
whoſe honeyed dialect is ſo much the more inſinuating, 
as there is no temptation to diſtruſt it. The laſt muſe 
be accompanied with the delicate laughter of the court, 
and that of the city ſomewhat more coarſe, and neither 
the one nor the other can be ſeparated from her. The 
Mule of Ariſtophanes and of Plautus can never be de- 
nied the honour of ſprightlineſs, animation, and inven- 
tion; nor that of Menander and Terence the praiſe 
of nature and of delicacy; to that of Moliere mult be 
allowed the happy ſecret of uniting all the piquancy 
of the former, with a peculiar art which they did 
not know. Of theſe three ſorts of merit, let us ſnew 
to each the juſtice that is due, let us in each ſeparate 
the pure and the true from the falſe gold, without 
approving or condemning either the one or the other 
in the groſs. If we muſt pronounce in general 
upon the taſte of their writings, we mult indiſputably 
allow that Menander, Terence, and Moliere, will give 
moſt pleaſure to a decent audience, and conſequently 
that they approach nearer to the true beauty, and have 
leſs mixture of beauties purely relative, than Plautus 
and Ariftophanes. | 

If we diſtinguiſh comedy by its ſubjects, we ſhall find 
three ſorts among the Greeks, and as many among the 
Latins, all differently dreſſed: if we diſtinguiſn it by 
ages and authors, we ſhall again find three ſorts; and 


we ſhall find three ſorts a third time if we regard more 
| X | | cloſely 
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cloſely the ſubject. As the ultimate and general rules 
of all theſe ſorts of comedy are the ſame, it will, per- 
haps, be agreeable to our purpoſe to ſketch them out 
before we give a full difplay of the laſt claſs. 1 
can do nothing better on this occaſion than tranſcribe 
the twenty-fifth reflection of Oe 8 poetry in 
particular. 
General rules XIII. Comedy, Gab be „ ig ae | 
e « preſentation of common life: its end 
« 1s to ſhew he faults of particular characters on the 
« ſtage, to correct the diſorder of the people by the 
te fear of ridicule. Thus ridicule is the eſſential part 
« of a comedy. Ridicule may be in words, or in things; * 
< jt may be decent, or groteſque. To find what is ri- 
« diculous in every thing, is the gift merely of nature; 
cc for all the actions of life have their bright and their 
<« dark ſides ; ſomething ſerious, and ſomething merry. 
« But Arxiſtotle, who has given rules for drawing tears, 
« has given none for raiſing laughter; for this is merely 
the work of nature, and muſt proceed from genius, 
ce with very little help from art or matter. The Spa- 
e wards have a turn to find the ridicule in things much 
© more than we: and the [alzans, who are natural 
* comedians, have a better turn for expreſſingi it; their 
ec language is more proper for it than ours, by an air 
c of drollery which it can put on, and of which ours 
© may become capable when it ſhall be brought nearer 
c to perfection. In ſhort, that agreeable turn, that 
ce gaiety which yet maintains the delicacy of its charac- 
te ter without falling into dullneſs or into buffoonry, 
WH | % 
* RefleBions ſur la Poet. p. 154. Paris, 1684. | 
te that 
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« that elegant raillery which is the flower of fine wit, is 
ce the qualification which comedy requires. We muſt, 
cc however, remember that the true artificial ridicule, 
ec which is required on the theatre, muſt be only a tran- 
« ſcript of the ridicule which nature affords. Comedy 
ce js naturally written, when, being on the theatre, a 
c man can fancy himſelf in a private family, or a par- 
c ticular part of the town, and meets with nothing but 
cc what he really meets with in the world; for it is no 
real comedy in which a man does not ſee his own m 
e picture, and find his own manners and thoſe of the 
ce people among whom he lives. Menander ſucceeded 
s only by this art among the Greeks : and the Romans, 
ce when they fat at Terence's comedies, imagined them- 
« ſelves in a private party; for they found nothing there 
ce which they had not been uſed to find in common 
« company. The great art of comedy is to adhere to 
ce nature without deviation; to have general ſentiments 
ce and expreſſions which all the world can underſtand : 
ce for the writer muſt keep it always in his mind, that 
ce the coarſeſt touches after nature will pleaſe more than 
ce the moſt delicate with which nature is inconſiſtent. 
«© However, low and mean words ſhould never be al- 
« lowed upon the ſtage, if they are not ſupported with 
« ſome kind of wit. Proverbs and vulgar ſmartneſſes 
« can never be ſuffered, unleſs they have ſomething in 
ce them of nature and pleaſantry. This is the univerſal 
« principle of comedy; whatever is repreſented in this 
ce manner muſt pleaſe, and nothing can ever pleaſe with- 
« out it. It is by application to the ſtudy of nature 
ce alone that we arrive at probability, which is the only 
ce jnfallible guide to theatrical ſucceſs: without this pro- 
60 OF hs thing i is defective, and that which has 
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ee it, is beautiful: he that follows this, can never go 
* wrong ; and the moſt common faults of comedy pro- 
e ceed from the neglect of propriety, and the precipi- 
@ tation of incidents. Care muſt likewiſe be taken that 
cc the hints, made uſe of to introduce the incidents, are 
& not too ſtrong, that the ſpectator may enjoy the plea- 
& ſure of finding out their meaning: but commonly the 
ct weak place in our comedy is the untying of the plot, f 
&* in which we almoſt always fail, on account of the dif- 
« ficulty which there is in diſentangling of what has been 
cc perplexed. To perplex an intrigue is eaſy, the ima- 
ce gination does it by itſelf; but it muſt be diſentangled 
& merely by the judgment, and is, therefore, ſeldom 
« done happily : and he that reflects a very little, will 
ce find that moſt comedies are faulty by an unnatural 
ce cataſtrophe. It remains to be examined whether co- 
« medy will allow pictures larger than the life, that this 
cc ſtrength of the ſtrokes may make a deeper impreſſion 
« upon the mind of the ſpectators ; that is, if a poet 
& may make a covetous man more covetous, and a 
ie peeviſh man more 1mpertinent and more troubleſome 
cc than he really is. To which I anſwer, that this was 
« the practice of Plautus, whoſe aim was to pleaſe the 
c people; but that Terence, who wrote for gentlemen, 
« confined himſelf within the compaſs of nature, and 
« repreſented vice without addition or aggravation. 
« However, theſe extravagant characters, ſuch as the 
« Citizen turned Gentleman, and the Hypochondriac Patient 
ce of Moliere, have lately ſucceeded at court, where de- 
« licacy is carried ſo far; but every thing, even to pro- 
« yincial interludes, is well received if it has but mer- 
ce riment, for we had rather laugh than admire, Theſe 


« are the moſt important rules of comedy.” 
XIV. Theſe 
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XIV. Theſe rules, indeed, are com- Three forts of 
mon to the three kinds which I have in e 
my mind; but it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh each from the 
reſt, which may be done by diverſity of matter, which al- 
ways makes ſome diverſity of management. The old and 
middle comedy ſimply repreſented real adventures: in 
the ſame way ſome paſſages of hiſtory and of fable might 
form a claſs of comedies, which ſhould reſemble it with- 
out having its faults ; ſuch is the Amphitryon, How many 
moral tales, how many adventures ancient and modern, 
how many little fables of Æſop, of Phædrus, of Fontaine, 
or ſome other ancient poet, would make pretty exhibi- 
tions, if they were all made uſe of as materials by ſkil- 
ful hands ? And have we not ſeen ſome like Timon the 
Man Hater, that have been ſucceſsful in this way ? This 
ſort chiefly regards the alians. The ancient exhibition 
called a ſatyre, becauſe the ſatyrs played their part in it, 
of which we have no other inſtance than the Cyclops of 
Euripides, has, without doubt, given occaſion to the 
paſtoral comedies, for which we are chiefly indebted 
to /taly, and which are there more cultivated than in 
France. It is, however, a kind of exhibition that would 
have its charms, if it was touched with elegance and 
without meanneſs; it is the paſtoral put into action. To 
conclude, the new comedy, invented by Menander, has 
produced the comedy properly ſo called in our times. 
This is that which has for its ſubje& general pictures 
of common life, and feigned names and adventures, 
whether of the court or of the city. This third kind 1s 
inconteſtably the moſt noble, and has received the 
ſtrongeſt ſanction from cuſtom. It is likewiſe the moſt 
difficult to Perform, becauſe it is merely the work of 


invention, in which the gout has no Heyy from real 
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paſſages, or perſons; which the tragick poet always 
makes uſe of. Who knows but by deep thinking, 
another kind of comedy may be invented wholly diffe- 
rent from the three which I have mentioned; ſuch is 
the fruitfulneſs of comedy: but its courſe is already too 
wide for the diſcovery of new fields to be-wiſhed, and 
on ground where we are already fo apt to ſtumble, no- 
thing is ſo dangerous as novelty imperfectly under- 
ftood. This is the rock on which men have often ſplit 
in every kind of purſuit; to go no further, in that of 
Srammar and language: it is better to endeavour after 
novelty in the manner of expreſſing common things, 
than to hunt for ideas out of the way, in which many 
a man loſes himſelf. The ill ſucceſs of that odd com- 
poſition Tragick Comedy, a monſter wholly unknown to 
antiquity, ſufficiently ſhews the danger of Horley.) in 
attempts like theſe. _ wy 
' Whethertrage- XV. To finiſh the parallel of the 1 two 


or comedy 
bo the harder to dramas, a queſtion may be revived equal- 
write. : ly common and important, Which has 


been oftener propoſed than well decided: it is, whether 
comedy or tragedy be moſt eaſy or difficult to be well 
executed. I ſhall not have the temerity to determine 
poſitively a queſtion which ſo many great geniuſes have 
been afraid to decide: but if it be allowed to every li- 
terary man to give his reaſon for and againſt a mere 
work of genius, conſidered without reſpect to its good 
or bad tendency, I ſhall in a few words give my opi- 
nion, drawn from the nature of the two works, and the 
qualifications they demand. Horace * propoſes a queſ- 
tion nearly of the ſame kind: © Tt has been enquired, 
* whether a good poem be the work of art or nature: 


- * 
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« for my part, I do not ſee much to be done by art 


c without genius, nor by genius without knowledge. 
The one is neceſſary to the other, and the ſucceſs de- 
« pends upon their co-operation.” If we ſhould en- 
deavour to accommodate matters in imitation of this 
deciſion of Horace, it were eaſy to ſay at once, that ſup- 
poſing two geniuſes equal, one tragick and the other co- 
mick, ſuppoſing the art likewiſe equal in each, one would 
be as eaſy or difficult as the other; but this, though fa- 
tisfactory in the ſimple queſtion put by Horace, will not 
be ſufficient here. Nobody can doubt but genius and 
induſtry contribute their part to every thing valuable, 


and particularly to good poetry. But if genius and 


ſtudy were to be weighed one againſt the other, in order 
to diſcover which muſt contribute moſt to a good work, 
the queſtion would become more curious, and, perhaps, 
very difficult of ſolution. Indeed, though nature muſt 
have a great part of the expence of poetry, yet no poetry 


laſts long that is not very correct: the balance, there 


fore, ſeems to incline in favour of correction. For is 
it not known, that Virgil with leſs genius than Ovid, is 
yet valued more by men of exquiſice judgment; or, 
without going ſo far, Boileau, the Hrace of our time, 


who compoſed with ſo much labour, and aſked Moliere 


where he found his rhyme ſo eaſily, has ſaid, © If 1 
« write four words, I fhall blot out three; has not 
Boileau, by his poliſhed lines, retouched and retouched 
2 thouſand times, gained the preference above the works 
of the ſame Moliere, which are ſo natural, and produced 
by fo fruitful a genius! Horace was of that opinion, for 
when he is teaching the writers of his age the art of 
poetry, he tells them in plain terms, that Rome would 

Vor. III. E ä 
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excel in writing as in arms, if the poets were not 
afraid of the labour, patience, and time required to 
poliſh their pieces. - He thought every poem was bad 
that had not been brought ten times back to the anvil, 
and required that a work ſhould be kept nine years, 
as a child is nine months in the womb of its mother, to 


reſtrain that natural impatience which combine with 


floth and felf-love to diſguiſe faults; fo certain is it 
that correction is the touch-ſtone* of writing. 

The queſtion propoſed comes back to the compa- 
rifon which 1 have been making between genius and 
correction, ſince we are now engaged in enquiring 
whether there is more or leſs difficulty in writing 
tragedy or comedy : for as we muſt compare nature 
and ſtudy one with another, ſince they muſt both con- 
cur more or leſs to make a poet; fo if we vill com- 


pare the labours of two different minds in different 


kinds of writing, we muſt, with regard to the authors, 
compare the force of genius, and with reſpec to the 
compoſition, the difficulties of the taſk. | 

The genivs of the tragick and comick writer will be 
eaſily allowed to be remote from each other, Every 
performance, be what it will, requires a turn of mind 
which a man cannot confer upon himſelf: it is 
purely the gift of nature, which determines thoſe who 


have it, to purſue, almoſt in ſpite of themſelves, the 


taſte which predominates in their minds. Paſcal 


found in his childhood, that he was a mathematician, 


and Yandyke that he was born a painter. Sometimes 
this internal direction of the mind does not make ſuch 
evident diſcoveries of itſelf; but it is rare to find Cor- 
ueilles who have lived long without knowing that they 
? were 
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were poets. Corneille having once got ſome notion 
of his powers, tried a long time on all ſides to 
know what particular direction he ſhould take. He 
had firſt made an attempt in comedy, in an age 
when it was yet fo groſs in France that it could give 
no pleaſure' to polite perſons. Melite was ſo well re- 
ceived when he dreſſed her out, that ſhe gave riſe 
to a new ſpecies of comedy and comedians. This 
ſucceſs, which encouraged Corneille to purſue that ſort 
of comedy of which he was the firſt inventor, left 
him no reaſon to imagine, that he was one day to 
produce thoſe maſter-pieces of ' tragedy, which his 
muſe diſplayed after wards with ſo much ſplendour ; 
and yet leſs did he imagine, that his comick pieces, 
which, for want of any that were preferable, were 
then very much in faſhion, would be eclipſed by ano- 
ther genius“ formed upon the Greeks and Romans, 
and who would add to their excellencies improve- 
ments of his own, and that this modiſh comedy, ta 
which Corneille, as to his idol, dedicated his labours, 
would quickly be forgot. He wrote firſt Medea, and 
afterwards the Cid, and, by that prodigious flight of 
his genius, he diſcovered, though late, that nature 
had formed him to run in no other courſe but that 
of Sophocles. Happy genius! that, without rule or imi- 
tation, could at once take ſo high a flight; having 
once, as I may ſay, made himſelf an eagle, he never 
afterwards quitted the path, which he had worked 
out for himſelf, over the heads of the writers of his 
time: yet he retained ſome traces of the falſe taſte 
which infected the whole nation; but even in this, 


Moliere. | 
E 2 he 
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he deſerves our admiration, ſince in time he changed 
it completely by the reflections he made, and thoſe he 
occaſioned. In ſhort, Corneille was born for tragedy, 
as Moliere for comedy. Moliere, indeed, knew his own 
genius ſooner, and was not leſs happy in procuring 
applauſe, though it often happened to . as to 
Curneille, | Fo AY ov. 
LI hence &TErreur d 5 r: e pitces 
En babit de Marquis, en robes de Camteſjes, ; 
Vinſſent pour dijſamer ſon chef=-d' ure nouveau, 
Et e la tete a lendroit le plus beau. 
But, Winker taking any farther notice of the time at 
which either came to the knowledge of his own ge- 
nius, let us ſuppoſe that the powers of tragedy and 
comedy were as equally ſhared between Moliere and 
Corneille, as they are different in their own nature, 
and then nothing more will remain than to compare 
the ſeveral difficuities of each compoſition, and to 
rate thoſe difficulces together which are common to 
both. 1 
It appears, firſt, that the tragick poet has in his ſub- 
ject an advantage over the comick, for he takes it 
from hiſtory; and his rival, at leaſt in the more ele- 
vated and ſplendid comedy, is obliged to form it by 
his own invention. Now, it is not fo caſy as it 
might ſeem to find comick ſubjects capable of a new 
and pleaſing form ; but hiſtory is a ſource, if not in- 
exhauſtible, yet certainly ſo copious as never to leave 
the genius a- ground. It is true, that invention 
ſcems to have a wider field than hiſtory : real facts 
are limited in their number, but the facts which may 
be 
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be feigned have no end; but though, in this re- 
ſpect, invention may be allowed to have the advan- 
tage, is the difficulty of inventing to be accounted as 
nothing? Fo make a tragedy, is to get materials 
together, and to make uſe of them like a ſkilful 
architect; but to make a comedy, is to build like 
ſep in the air. It is in vain to boaſt that the com- 
paſs of invention is as wide as the extent of deſire: 
every thing is limited, and the mind of man like every 
thing elſe. Beſides, invention muſt be in conformity 
to nature; but diſtinct and remarkable characters 
are very rare in nature herſelf. Moliere has got hold 
on the principal touches of ridicule. If any man 
ſhould bring characters | leſs ſtrong, he will be. in 
danger of dulneſs. Where comedy is to be kept up 
by ſubordinate perſonages, it 1s in great danger. All 
the force of a picture muſt ariſe from the principal 
perſons, and not from the multitude cluſtered up to- 
gether. In the ſame manner, a comedy, to be good, 
muſt be ſupported by a ſingle ſtriking characters and 
not by under-parts. 

But, on the contrary, tragick hi are wich 
out number, though of them the general out-lines are 
limited; but diffimulation, jealouſy, policy, ambition, 
deſire of dominion, and other intereſts and paſſions, are 
Various without end, and take a thouſand different forms 
in different ſituations of hiſtory ; ſo that as long as 
there is tragedy, there may be always novelty. Thus 
the jealous and diſſembling Mithridates, fo happily 
painted by Racine, will not ſtand in the way of a poet 
who ſhall attempt a jealous and diſſembling Tiberius. 
The ſtormy violence of an Achilles will always leave 
room for the ſtormy violence of Alexander, 
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But the caſe is very different with avarice, trifling 
vanity, hypocriſy, and other vices, conſidered as ridi- 
culous. It would be ſafer to double and treble all 
the tragedies of our greateſt poets, and uſe all their 
ſubjects over and over, as has been done with Oedipus 
and Sephoni/ba, than to bring again upon the ſtage in 
five acts a Miſer, a Citizen turned Gentleman, a Tar- 
tuyfje, and other ſubjects ſufficiently known. Not that 
theſe popular vices are leſs capable of diverſification, 
or are leſs varied by different circumſtances, than the 
vices and paſſions of heroes; but that if they were to 
be brought over again in comedies, they would be 
leſs diſtinct, leſs exact, leſs forcible, and, conſequently, 
lefs applauded. Pleaſantry and ridicule muſt be more 
ſtrengly marked than heroiſm and pathos, which 
ſupport themſelves by their own force. Beſides, 
though theſe two things of ſo different natures could 
{ſupport themſelves equally in equal variety, which 
is very far from being the caſe; yet comedy, as it 
now ſtands, conſiſts not in incidents, but in charac- 
ters. Now it is by incidents only that characters are 
diverſified, as well upon the ſtage of comedy, as upon 
the ſtage of life, Comedy, as Moliere has left it, re- 
ſembles the pictures of manners drawn by the cele- 
brated Za Bruyere. Would any man after him ven- 
ture to draw them over again, he would expoſe him- 
ſelf to the fate of thoſe who have ventured to con- 
tinue them. For inſtance, what could we add to his 
character of the Abſent Man? Shall we put him in 
cther circumſtances? The principal ſtrokes of ab- 
ſence of mind will always be the fame; and there 
are only thoſe ſtriking touches which are fit for a 
comedy, of which the end is painting after nature, but 

with 
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with ſtrength and ſprightlineſs like the deſigns of 
Callot. If comedy were among us what it is in Spain, 
a kind of romance, conſiſting of many circumſtances 
and intrigues, perplexed and diſentangled, ſo as to 
ſurpriſe ; if it was nearly the ſame with that which 
| Corneille practiſed in his time; if, like that of Terence, 
it went no farther than to draw the common portraits 
of ſimple nature, and ſhew us fathers, ſons, and ri- 
vals; notwithſtanding the uniformity, which would 
always prevail as in the plays of Terence, and proba- 
bly in thoſe of Menander, whom he imitated in his 
four firſt pieces, there would always be a reſource 
found either in variety of incidents, like thoſe of the 
Spaniards, or in the repetition of the ſame characters 
in the way of Terence: but the caſe is now very dif- 
ferent, the publick calls for new characters and no- 
thing elſe. Multiplicity of accidents, and the labo- 
rious contrivance of an intrigue, are not now al- 
| lowed to ſhelter a weak genius that would find great 
conveniences in that way of writing. Nor does it 
ſuit the taſte of comedy, which requires an air leſs 
conſtrained, and ſuch freedom and eaſe of manners 
as admits nothing of the romantick. She leaves all the 
pomp of ſudden events to the novels, or little ro- 
mances, which were the diverſion of the laſt age. She 
allows nothing but a ſucceſſion of characters reſem- 
bling nature, and falling in without any apparent con- 
trivance. Racine has likewiſe taught us to give to 
tragedy the ſame ſimplicity of air and action; he has 
endeavoured to diſentangle it from that great number 
of incidents, which made it rather a ſtudy than diver- 
fon to the audience, and which ſhew the poet not ſo 
much to abound in invention, as to bg deficient in 
1 - taſte, 
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taſte. But, dorwithſtanding all that he has done, cr 
that we can do, to make it ſimple, it will always have 

the advantage over comedy in the number of its ſub- 
jects, becauſe it admits more variety of ſituations and 
events, which give variety and novelty to the cha- 
racters. A miſer, copied after nature, will always 
be the miſer of Plautus or Moliere; but a Nero, or a 


prince like Nero, will not always be the hero of 


Racine. Comedy admits of ſo little intrigue, that the 
miſer cannot be ſhewn in any ſuch poſition as will 
make his picture new ; but the great events of tragedy 
may put Nero in ſuch circumſtances as to make him 
wholly another character. 

But, in che ſecond place, over and above the wb⸗ 
jects, may we not ſay ſomething concerning the final 
purpoſe of comedy and tragedy? The purpoſe of the 
one is to divert, and the other to move; and of theſe 
two, which is the eaſier? To go to the bottom of 
thoſe purpoſes; to move is to ſtrike thoſe ſtrings of 
the heart which is moſt natural, terror and pity: 
divert is to make one laugh, a thing which indeed is 
natural enough, but more delicate, The gentleman 
and the ruſtick have both ſenſibility and tenderneſs of 
heart, perhaps in greater or leſs degree; but as they 
are men alike, the heart is moved by the ſame 
touches. They both love likewiſe to ſend their 
thoughts abroad, and to expand themſelves in merri- 
ment; but the ſprings which muſt be touched for this 
purpoſe, are not the ſame in the gentleman and the 
ruſtick. The paſſions depend on nature, and merri- 
ment upon education. The clown will laugh at a 
waggery, and the gentleman only at a ſtroke of deli- 
cate conceit. The ſpectators of a tragedy, if they have 

but 
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but a little knowledge, are almoſt all on a level; but 
with reſpect to comedy, we have three claſſes, if not 
more, the people, the learned, and the court. If 
there are certain caſes in which all may be compre- 
hended in the term people, this is not one of thoſe 
caſes. Whatever father Rapin may ſay about it, we 
are more willing even to admire than to laugb. 
Every man that has any power of diſtinction, laughs 
as rarely as the philoſopher admires; for we are not 
to reckon thoſe fits of laughter which are not incited 
by nature, and which are given merely to complai- 
ſance, to reſpect, flattery, and good- humour; ſuch as 
break out at ſayings which pretend to ſmartneſs in 
aſſemblies. The laughter of the theatre is of another 
ſtarap. Every reader and ſpectator judges of wit by 
his own ſtandard, and meaſures it by his capacity, 
or by his condition: the different capacities and con- 
ditions of men make them diverted on very different 
occaſions. If, therefore, we conſider the end of the 
tragick and comick poet, the comedian muſt be in- 
volved in much more difficulties, without taking in 
the obſtructions to be encountered equally by both, 
in an art which conſiſts in raiſing the paſſions, or the 
mirth of a great multitude. The tragedian has little 
to do but to reflect upon his own thought, and draw 
ſrom his heart thoſe ſentiments which will certainly 
make their way to the hearts of others, if he found 
them in his own. The other muſt take many forms, 
and change hi mſelf almoſt into as many perſons, as he 
undertakes to ſatisfy and divert. 

It may be ſaid, that, if genius be ſuppoſed equal, 
and ſucceſs ſuppoſed to depend upon genius, the bu- 
lineſs will be equally eaſy and difficult to one author 

- and 
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and to the other. This objection is of no weight; 
for the fame queſtion {till recurs, which is, whether 
of theſe two kinds of genius is more valuable or 
more rare. If we proceed by example, and not by 
reaſoning, we ſhall OE. I think in favour of 
obriedy;: . 

It may be ſaid, that, if merely art be confidered; 
it will require deeper thoughts to form a plan juſt and 
fimple ; to produce happy ſurpriſes without apparent 
contrivance ; to carry a paſſion ſkilfully through its 
gradations to its height; to arrive happily to the end 
by always moving from it, as haca ſeemed to fly 
Ulyſſes ; to unite the acts and ſcenes ; and to raiſe by 
inſenſible degrees a ftriking edifice, of which the leaft 
merit ſhall be exactneſs of proportion. It may be 
added, that in comedy this art is infinitely lefs, for 
there the characters come upon the ſtage with very 
little artifice or plot: the whole ſcheme is ſo con- 
nected that we ſee it at once, and the plan and diſpo- 
ſition of the parts make a ſmall part of its excellence, 
in compariſon of a gloſs of plea ſantry diffuſed over 
each ſcene, which is more the happy effect of a lucky 
moment, than of long conſideration. 

Theſe objections, ak many others, which fo fruit- 
ful a ſubject might eaſily ſuggeſt, it is not difficult to 
refute; and if we were to judge by the impreſſion 
made on the mind by tragedies and comedies of 
equal excellence, perhaps, when we examine thoſe 
impreſſions, it will be found that a fally of pleaſantry, 
which diverts all the world, required more though: 
than a paſtige which gave the higheſt pleaſure in 
tragedy ; and to this determination we ſhall be more 
inclined when à clofer cxamination ſhall ſhew us, that 

a happy 
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a happy vein of tragedy is opened and effuſed at leſs 
expence, than a well-placed witticiſm in n has 
required merely to aſſign its place. 

It would be too much to dwell long upon ſuch a 
digreſſion; and as I have no buſineſs to decide the 
queſtion, I leave both that and my arguments to the 
taſte of each particular reader, who will find what is 
to be ſaid for or againſt it. My purpoſe was only 
to ſay of comedy, conſidered as a work of genius, 
all that a man of letters can be ſuppoſed to deliver 
without departing from his character, and without 
palliating in any degree the corrupt uſe which has 
been almoſt always made of an exhibition which in 
its nature might be innocent; but has been vicious 
from the time that it has been infected with the wick 
edneſs of men. It is not for public exhibitions that 
I am now writing, but for literary inquiries. The 
ſtage is too much frequented, and books too much 
neglected. Yet it is to the literature of Greece and 
Rome that we are indebted for that valuable taſte, 
which will be inſenſibly loſt by the affected negli- 
gence which now prevails of having recourſe to ori- 
ginals. If reaſon has been a conſiderable gainer, it 
muſt be confeſſed that taſte has been ſomewhat a 
loſer. | 

To return to Ariſtophanes: ſo many great men of 
antiquity, through a long ſucceſſion of ages, down to 
our times, have ſet a value upon his works, that we 
cannot naturally ſuppoſe them contemptible, notwith- 
ſtanding the eſſential faults with which he may be juſtly 
reproached. It is ſufficient to ſay, that he was 
_ eſteemed by Plato and Cicero; and to conclude by 
that which does him moſt honour, but ſtill falls ſhort 
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of juſtification, the ſtrong and ſprightly eloquence of: 
St. Cbryſaſtom drew its ſupport from the maſculine and 
vigorous atticiſm of this ſarcaſtic comedian, to whom 
the father paid the ſame regard as Alexander to Homer, 
that of putting his works under his pillow, that he 
might read them at night before he ſlept, ang in the 
morning as ſoon, as he awaked. 
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I Aus I have given a faithful Summary of 

extract of the remains of Ariſto- — be {rn 
phanes. That I have not ſhewn them in this diſcourſe. 
their true form, I am not afraid that any body will com- 
plain. I have given an account of every thing as far 
as it was conſiſtent with moral decency. No pen, how- 
ever cynical or heatheniſh, would venture to produce 
in open day the horrid paſſages which J have put out of 
ſight; and inſtead of regretting any part that I have 
ſuppreſſed, the very ſuppreſſion will eaſily ſhew to what 
degree the Athenians were infected with licentiouſneſs of 
imagination and corruption of principles. If the taſte 
of antiquity allows us to preſerve what time and barba- 
rity have hitherto ſpared, religion and virtue at leaſt 
oblige us not to ſpread it before the eyes of mankind. 
To end this work in an uſeful manner, let us examine 
in a few words the four particulars which are moſt ſtrik- 
ing in the eleven pieces of Ariſtophanes. 

II. The firſt is the character of the Character of 
ancient comedy, which has no likeneſs ; I 
to any thing in nature, Its genius is fo 

wild 
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wild and ſtrange, that it ſcarce admits a definition. In 
what claſs of comedy muſt we place it? It appears to 
me to be a ſpecies of writing by itſelf, If we had 
Phrynicus, Plato, Eupolis, Critinus Ameipſias, and ſo 
many other celebrated rivals of Ariſtophanes, of whom 
all that we can find are a few fragments ſcattered in 
Plutarch, Athenias, and Suidas, we might compare them 
with our poet, ſettle the general ſcheme, obſerve the 
minuter differences, and form a complete notion of their 
comick ſtage. But for want of all this we can fix only 
on Ariſtophanes, and it is true that he may be in ſome 
meaſure ſufficient to furniſh a tolerable judgment of the 
old comedy ; for if we believe him, and who can be 


better credited? he was the moſt daring of all his bre- 


thren the poets, who practiſed the ſame kind of writing, 
Upon this ſuppoſition we may conclude, that the co- 
medy of thoſe days conſiſted in an allegory drawn out 
and continued; an allegory never very regular, but 
often ingenious, and almoſt always carried beyond ſtrict 
propriety, of ſatire keen and biting, but diverſified, 
ſprightly and unexpected; ſo that the wound was given 
before it was perceived. Their points of ſatire were 
thunderbolts, and their wild figures, with their variety 
and quickneſs, had the effect of lightning. Their imi- 
tation was carried even to reſemblance of perſons, and 
their common entertainments was a parody of rival 
poets joined, if I may fo expreſs it, with a parody of 
manners and habits, | 

But 1t would be tedious to draw out to the reader that 
which he will already have perceived better than myſelf, 
I have no delign to anticipate his reflections; and there- 
fore ſhall only ſketch the picture, which he muſt finiſh 
by himſe'f; he will purſue the ſubject farther, and form 

| o 
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to himſelf a view of the common and domeſtick life of 
the Athenians, of which this kind of comedy was a pic- 
ture, with ſome aggravation of the features: he will 
bring within his view all the cuſtoms, manners, and vices, 
and the whole character of the people of Athens. By 
bringing all theſe together he will fix in his mind an in- 
delible idea of a people in whom ſo many contrarieties 
were united, and who in a manner that can ſcarce be 
expreſſed, connected nobility with the caſt of Athens, wiſ- 
dom with madneſs, rage for novelty with a bigotry for 
antiquity, the politeneſs of a monarchy with the rough- 
neſs ofa republick, refinement with coarſeneſs, indepen- 
dence with flavery, haughtineſs with ſervile compliance, 
ſeverity of manners with debauchery, a kind of irreli- 

gion with piety. We ſhall do this in reading; as in 
travelling through different nations we make ourſelves 
maſters of their characters by combining their different 
appearances, and reflecting upon what we ſee. 

III. The government of Athens makes The govern- 

a fine part of the ancient comedy. In 1 
moſt ſtates the myſtery of government is ä 
confined within the walls * the cabinet; even in com- 
monwealths it does not paſs but through five or fix 
heads, who rule thoſe that think themſelves the rulers. 
Oratory dares not touch it, and comedy ſtill leſs. Cicero 
himſelf did not ſpeak freely upon ſo nice a ſubject as the 
Roman commonweaith ; but the A/hentan eloquence was 
informed of the whole ſecret, and ſearches the receſſes 
of the human mind, to fetch it out and expoſe it to the 
people. Demoſthenes, and his contemporaries, ſpeak with 
à freedom at which we are aſtoniſhed, notwithſtanding 


the notion we have of a popular government, yet at what 


time but this did e adventure to claim the ſame 


rights 
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rights with civil eloquence? The Lalian comedy of the 
laſt age, all daring as it was, could for its boldneſs come 
into no competition with the ancient. It was limited to 
general ſatire, which was ſometimes carried ſo far, that 
the malignity was overlooked inan attention to the wild 
exaggeration, the unexpected ſtrokes, the pungent wit, 
and the malignity. concealed under ſuch wild flights as 
became the character of Harlequin. But though it ſo far 
reſembled Ariſtophanes, our age is yet at a great diſtance 
from his, and the Lalian comedy from his ſcenes. But 
with reſpect to the liberty of cenſuring the government, 
there can be no compariſon made of one age or comedy 
with another. Ariſtophanes is the only writer of his kind, 
and is for that reaſon of the higheſt value. A powerful 
ſtate ſet at the head of Greece, is the ſubject of his mer- 
riment, and that merriment is allowed by the ſtate it- 
ſelf. This appears to us an inconſiſtency; but it is true 
that it was the 1ntereſt of the ſtate to allow it, though 
not always without inconveniexey. It was a reſtraint 


upon the ambition and tyranny \of ſingle men, a matter 
of great importance to a people ſo very jealous of their 


liberty. Cleon, Alcibiades, Lamachus, and many other 
generals and magiſtrates, were kept under by fear of 
the comick ſtrokes of a poet ſo little cautious as Ariſo- 
Phanes.. He was once indeed in danger of paying dear 


for his wit. He profeſſed, as he tells us himſelf, to be 


of great uſe by his writings to the ſtate; and rated his 
merit ſo high as to complain that he was not rewarded. 
But, under pretence of this publick ſpirit, he ſpared 
no part of the publick conduct, neither was govern- 
ment, councils, revenues, popular afſemblies, ſecret 
proceedings 1n judicature, choice of miniſters, the go- 
vernmeant, 
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vernment of the nobles, or that of the people 
ſpared. | | 
The Acbarnians, the Peace, and ths Birds, are eter- 
nal monuments of the boldneſs of the poet, who was 
not afraid of cenſuring the government for the obſtinate 
continuance of a ruinous war, for undertaking new 
ones, and feeding itſelf with wild imaginations, and 
running to deftruQtion as it did for an idle point of 
honour. 

Nothing can be more ck to the Athenians 
than his play of the Knights, when he repreſents under 
an allegory that may be eaſily ſeen through, the nation 
of the Athenians as an old doating fellow tricked by a 
new man, ſuch as Cleon and his companions, who were 
of the ſame ſtamp. 

A ſingle glance upon Lyſiſtrata, and the Female Ora- 
tors, mulſt raiſe aſtoniſhment when the Athenian policy 
is ſet below the 3 of women, whom the author 
makes ridicutousfor no other reaſon than to bring con- 
tempt upon their n who held the helm of go- 
vernment. | 

The Waſps is written to expoſe the madneſs of people 
for lawſuits and litigations, and a multitude” of iniqui- 
ties are laid open. | 

It may eaſily be gathered, that notwithſtanding the 
wiſe laws of Solon, which they ſtill profeſſed to follow, 
the government was falling into decay, for we are not 
to underſtand the jeſt of 4riftophanes in the literal ſenſe. 
It is plain that the corruption, though we ſhould ſup- 
poſe it but half as much as we are told, was very great, 
for it ended in the deſtruction of Athens, which could 
ſcarce raiſe its head again, after it had been taken by 
Lyſander. Though we conſider Ari/tophanes as a comick 
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writer who deals in exaggeration, and bring down his 
ſtories to their true ſtandard, we ſtill find that the 


fundamentals of their government fail in almoſt all 


the eſſential points. That the people were inveigled 


by men of ambition; that all councils and decrees 
had their original in factious combinations; that ava- 


rice and private intereſt animated all their policy to 
the hurt of the publick ; that their revenues. were ill 
managed, their allies improperly treated; that their 
good citizens were facrificed, and the bad put in 
places; that a mad eagerneſs for judicial litigation 


took up all their attention within, and that war was 
made without, not ſo much with wiſdom and pre- 
caution, as with temerity and good luck; that the 


love of novelty and faſhion in the manner of manag- 


ing the publick affairs was a madnels univerſally pre- 
valent; and that Melauthius ſays in Plutarch, the re- 


publick of Athens was continued only by the perpetual 


diſcord of thoſe that managed its affairs. This re- 
medied. the diſhonour by preſerving the equilibrium, 
and was kept always in action by eloquence and 
comedy 

This is what in general may be drawn from the 
reading Ariſtophanes. The ſagacity of the readers 
will go farther: they will compare the different 


forms of government by which that tumultuous. 


people endeavoured to regulate or increaſe the demo- 
eracy, which forms were all fatal to the ſtate, be- 


cauſe they were not built upon laſting foundations, 


and had all-in them the principles of deſtruction. A 
ſtrange contrivance it was to perpetuate a ſtate by 
changing the juſt proportion which Solon had wiſely 
ſettled between the nobles and the people; and by 


X | | opening 
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opening a gate to the ſkilful ambition of thoſe who 
had art or courage enough to force themſelves into 
the government by means of the people, whom they 
flattered with protections that they might more cer- 
tainly cruſh them. | 
IV. Another part of the works of The tragick 
Ariſtopbanes are his pleaſant reflections Poets rallied. 
upon the moſt celebrated poets : the ſhafts which he 
lets fly at the three heroes of tragedy, and particu- 
larly at Euripides, might incline the reader to believe 
that he had little eſteem for thoſe great men; and 
that probably the ſpectators that applauded him were 
of his opinion. This concluſion would not be juſt, as 
I have already ſhewn by arguments, which, if 1 had 
not offered them, the reader might have diſcovered 
better than I. But that I may leave no room for 
objections, and prevent any ſhadow of captiouſneſs, I 
ſhall venture to obſerve, that poſterity will not conſi- 
der Racine as leſs a maſter of the French ſtage be- 
cauſe his plays were ridiculed by parodies. Parody 
always fixes upon the beſt pieces, and was more to 
the taſte of the Greeks than to ours. At preſent the 
high theatres give it up to ſtages of inferior rank; 
but in Athens the comick theatre conſidered parody as 
its principal ornament, for a reaſon which is worth 
examining. The ancient comedy was not like ours, 
a remote and delicate imitation ; it was the art of 
groſs mimickry, and would have been ſuppoſed to have 
miſſed its aim, had it not copied the mien, the walk, 
the dreſs, the motions of the face of thoſe whom it 
_ Exhibited. - Now parody is an imitation of this kind; 
1t is a change of ſerious to burleſque, by a ſlight varia- 
tion of words, inflection of voice, or an imperedptible 
Fx: | art 
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art of mimickry. Parody is to poetry as a maſque to 
a face, As the tragedies of Eſchylus, of Sopbocles, and 
of Euripides, were much in faſhion, and were known 
by memory to the people, the parodies upon them 
would naturally ſtrike and pleaſe, when they were ac- 
companied by the grimaces of a good comedian, 
who mimicked with archneſs a ſerious character. Such 
is the malignity of human nature; we love to laugh 
at-thoſe whom we eſteem moſt, and by this make 
ourſelves ſome recompence for the unwilling homege 
which we pay to merit. The parodies upon theſe 
poets made by Ariſtophanes, ought to be conſidered ra- 
ther as encomiums than fatires. They give us occa- 
fion to examine whether the criticiſms are juſt or not 
in themſelves : but what is more important, they af- 
ford no proof that Euripides or his predeceſſors wanted 
the eſteem of Ari/tophanes or his age. The ſtatues 
raiſed to their honour, the reſpect paid by the Albe- 
nians to their writings, and the careful preſervation of 
thoſe writings themſelves, are immortal teſtimonies in 
their favour, and make it unneceſſary for me to ſtop 
any longer upon ſo plauſible a ſolution of fo frivolous 
an objection. 
Frequent ridi- V. The moſt troubleſome difficulty, 
cule of the gods. and that which, ſo far as I know, has 
not yet been cleared to ſatisfaction, is the contemp- 
tuous manner in which Ariſtophanes treats the gods. 
Though 1 am perſuaded in my own mind that I have 
found the true ſolution of this queſtion, I am not 
ſure that it will make more impreſſion than that of 
M. Boivin, who contents himſelf with ſaying, that 
| every thing was allowed to the comick poets ; and that 
even Atheiſm was permitted to the licentiouſneſs of 
the 
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the ſtage: that the Athenians applauded all that made 
them laugh; and believed that Jupiter himſelf laughed 
with them at the ſmart ſayings of a poet. Mr. Collier, 
an Engliſhman, in his remarks upon their ſtage, at- 
tempts to prove that Ariſtophanes was an open Atheiſt. 
For my part I am not fatisfied with the account 
either of one or the other, and think it better to ven- 
ture a new ſyſtem, of which I have already dropt 
ſome hints in this work. The truth is, that the 
Athenians profeſſed to be great laughers; always 
ready for merriment on whatever ſubject. But it 
cannot be conceived that Ariftophanes ſhould, without 
puniſhment, publiſh himſelf an Atheiſt, unleſs we 
ſuppoſe that Atheiſm was the opinion likewiſe of the 
ſpectators, and of the judges commiſſioned to exa- 
mine the plays; and yet this cannot be ſuſpected of 
thoſe who boaſted themſelves the moſt religious na- 
tion, and naturally the moſt ſuperſtitious of all Greece. 
How can we ſuppoſe thoſe to be Atheiſts who paſſed 
ſentence upon Diagoras, Socrates, and Alcibiades, for 
impiety? Thele are glaring inconſiſtencies. To ſay 
like M. Boivin, for ſake of getting clear of the diffi- 
culty, that Alcibiades, Socrates, and Diagoras, at- 
tacked religion ſeriouſly, and were therefore not al- 
lowed, but that Ariſtophanes did it in jeſt, or was au- 
thoriſed by cuſtom, would be to trifle with the diffi- 
culty, and not to clear it. Though the Hibenians 
loved merriment, it is not likely that if Ariſtophaues 
had profeſſed Atheiſm, they would have ſpared him 
more than Socrates, who had as much life and plea- 
ſantry in his diſcourſes, as the poet in his comedies. 
The pungent raillery of Ariſtophanes, and the fond- 
neſs of the Athenians for it, are therefore not the 

7 F 3 true 
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true reaſon why the poet was ſpared when Socrates 
was condemned, I ſhall now ſolve the ene with 
great brevity. 

The true anſwer to this 3 18 given by Plu- 
tarch in his treatiſe of reading of the poets. Plu- 
tarch attempts to prove that youth is. not to be pro- 
hibited the reading of the poets; but to be cautioned 
againſt ſuch parts as may have bad effects. They 
are firſt to be prepoſſeſſed with this leading principle, 
that poetry is falſe and fabulous. He then enume- 
rates at length the fables which Homer and other 
poets have invented about their deities; and con- 
cludes thus: © When therefore there is found in 
te poetical compoſitions any thing ſtrange and ſhock- 
ce ing, with reſpect to gods, or demi-gods, or con- 
< cerning the virtue of any excellent and renowned 
© characters, he that ſhould receive theſe fictions 
* as truth would be corrupted by an erroneous opi- 
e nion: but he that always keeps in his mind the 
&« fables and alluſions, which it is the buſineſs of 
« poetry to contrive, will not be injured by theſe 
« ſtories, nor receive any ill impreſſions upon his 
ce thoughts, but will be ready to cenſure himſelf, if 
« at any time he happens to be afraid, left Neptune 
« in his rage ſhould ſplit the earth, and lay open the 
« infernal regions.” Some pages afterwards, he tells 
us, © That religion is a thing difficult of compre- 
« henſion, and above the underſtanding of poets ; which 
ce it is,” ſays he, © neceſſary to have in mind when we 
« read their fables.” ; 

The Pagans therefore had their fables, which they 
diſtinguiſhed from their religion ; for no one can be 
. perſuaded that Ovid intended his Metamorphojes as a 


true 
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true repreſentation of the religion of the Romans. 
The poets were allowed their imaginations about their 
gods, as things which have no regard to the publick 
worſhip. Upon this principle, I ſay, as J faid before, 
there was amongſt the Pagans two ſorts of religion; 
one a poetical, and a real religion: one practical, 
the other theatrical; a mythology for the poets, 
a theology for uſe. They had fables, and a wor- 
ſhip, which though founded upon fable, was yet very 
different. | 
Diagoras, Socrates, Plato, and the philoſophers of 
Athens, with Cicero, their admirer, and the other pre- 
tended wiſe men of Rome, are men by themſelves. 
Theſe were the Atheiſts with reſpect to the ancients. 
We muſt not therefore look into Plato, or into Cicero 
for the real religion of the Pagans, as diſtinct from 
the fabulous. Theſe two authors involve themſelves in 
the clouds, that their opinions may not be diſcovered. 
They durſt not openly attack the real religion; but 
deſtroyed it by attacking. fable. 

To diſtinguiſh here with exactneſs the agreement 
or difference between fable and religion, 1s not at 
preſent my intention: it is not eaſy * to ſhew with 
exactneſs what was the Athenian notion of the nature 
of the gods whom they worſhipped. Plutarch him- 
ſelf tells us, that this was a thing very difficult for the 
philoſophers. It is ſufficient for me that the mytho- 
logy and theology of the ancients were different at the 
bottom ; that the names of the gods continued the 
fame; and that long cuſtom gave up one to the ca- 
prices of the poets, without ſuppoſing the other 


* See St. Paul upon the ſubject of the Ignoto Deo. 
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affected by them. T 2 being once ſettled upon the 
authority of the ancients themſelves, I am no longer 
ſurpriſed to ſee Jupiter, Minerva, Neptune, Bacchus, 
appear upon the ſtage in the comedy of Ariſtophanes; 
and at the ſame time receiving incenſe in the temples 
of Athens. This is, in my opinion, the moſt reaſon- 
able account of a thing ſo obſcure; and I am ready 
to give up my ſyſtem to any other, by which the 
Athenians ſhall be made more conſiſtent with them- 
ſelves ; thoſe Athenians who ſat laughing at the gods 
of Ariſtophanes, while they condemned Socrates for 
having appeared to deſpiſe the gods of his country. 
The Mimi and VI. A word is now to be ſpoken of 
Yen) common the Mimi, which had ſome relation 
to comedy. This appellation was, by the Greeks and 
Romans, given to certain dramatick performances, and 
to the actors that played them. The denomination 
ſufficiently ſhews, that their art conſiſted in imitation 
and buffoonery, Of their works, nothing, or very 
little, is remaining; ſo that they can only be con- 
ſidered by the help of ſome paſſages in authors : 
from which little is to be learned that deſerves conſi- 
deration. I ſhall extra& the ſubſtance, as I did with 
reſpect to the chorus, without loſing time, by defin- 
ing all the different ſpecies, or producing all the quo- 
tations, which would give the reader more trouble 
than inſtruction. He that defires fuller inſtructions 
may read Vaſſius, Valois, Saumaiſes, and Gataker, of 
| whoſe compilations, however learned, I ſhould think 
it ſhame to be the author. 


The Mimi had their original from comedy, ot” = 


which at its firſt appearance they made a part ; for 
their mimic actors always played and exhibited gro- 
telque 
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teſque dances in the comedies, The jealouſy of ri- 
valſhip afterwards broke them off from the comic 
actors, and made them a company by themſelves. 
But to ſecure their reception, they borrowed from 
comedy all its drollery, wildneſs, groſſneſs, and licen- 
tiouſneſs. This amuſement they added to their 
dances, and they produced what are now called farces, 
or burlettos. Theſe farces had not the regularity. or 
delicacy of comedies ; they were only a ſucceſſion of 
ſingle ſcenes contrived to raiſe laughter ; formed or 
unravelled without order and without connexion. 
They had no other end but to make the people 
laugh. Now and then there might be good ſen- 
tences, like the ſentences of P. Syrus, that are yet 
left us : but the ground-work was low comedy ; and 
any thing of greater dignity drops in by chance. We 
muſt however imagine, that this odd ſpecies of the 
drama roſe at length to ſomewhat a higher character, 
lince we are told that Plato the philoſopher laid the 
Mimi of Sophron under his pillow, and they were 
found there after his death. But in general we may 
lay with truth, that 1t always diſcovered the meanneſs 
of its original, like a falſe pretenſion to nobility, in 
which the cheat is always diſcovered through the con- 
cealment of fictitious ſplendor. 

Theſe Mimi were of two ſorts, of mit. the length 
was different, but the purpoſes the ſame. The Mimi 
of one ſpecies were ſhort; thoſe of the other long, 
and not quite fo groteſque. Theſe two kinds were 
ſubdivided into many ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the 
dreſſes and characters, ſuch as — inen phy- 
ſicians, men, and women. 

Thus 
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Thus far of the Greeks. The Romans having bor- 
rowed of them the more noble ſhews of tragedy and 
comedy, were not content till they had their rhapſo- 
dies. They had their planipedes, who played with 
flat ſoles, that they might have the more agility ; 
and their Sannious, whoſe head was ſhaved, that they 
might box the better. There is no need of naming 
here all who had a name for theſe diverſions among 
the Greeks and Romans. I have faid enough, and 
perhaps too much of this abortion of comedy, which 
drew upon itſelf the contempt of good men, the cen- 
ſures of the magiſtrates, and the indignation of the 
fathers of the church *. 

Another ſet of players were called Pantomimes : theſe 
were at leaſt fo far preferable to the former, that they 
gave no offence to the ears. They ſpoke only to the 
eyes; but with ſuch art of expreſſion, that without 
the utterance of a ſingle word, they repreſented, as we 
are told, a complete tragedy or comedy, in the ſame 
manner as dumb Harlequin is exhibited on our thea- 
tres. Theſe Pantomimes among the Greets firſt min- 
gled ſinging with their dances; afterwards, about 
the time of Livius Andronicus, the ſongs were per- 
formed by one part, and the dances by another. Af- 
terwards, in the time of Auguſtus, when they were 
ſent for to Rome, for the diverſions of the people, 
whom he had enſlaved, they played comedies without 
ſongs or vocal utterance ; but by the ſprightlineſs, 
activity, and efficacy of their geſtures; or, as Sidonius 


* Tt is the licentiouſneſs of the Mimi and Pantomimes, againſt 
which the cenſure of the Holy Fathers particularly breaks out, as 
againſt a thing irregular and indecent, without ſuppoſing it much 
connected with the cauſe of religion. 


Apollinaris 
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Apollinaris expreſſes it, clauſis faucibus, et loquente geſtu, 
they not only exhibited things and paſſions, but even 
the moſt delicate diſtinctions of paſſions, and the 
| {lighteſt circumſtances of facts. We muſt not how- 
ever imagine, at leaft in my opinion, that the Panto- 
nimes did literally repreſent regular tragedies or co- 
medies by the mere motions of their bodies. We 
may juſtly determine, notwithſtanding all their agility; 
their repreſentations would at laſt be very incomplete: 
yet we may ſuppoſe, with good reaſon, that their ac- 
tion was very lively; and that the art of imitation 
went great lengths, ſince it raiſed the admiration of 
the wiſeſt men, and made the people mad with eager- 
neſs, Yet when we read that one Mlus, the pupil 
of one Pylades, in the time of Auguſtus, divided the 
applauſes of the people with his maſter, when they 
repreſented Oedipus, or when Juvenal tells us, that 
Bathillus played Leda, and other things, of the ſame 
kind, it is not ealy to believe that a ſingle man, with- 
out ſpeaking a word, could exhibit tragedies or co- 
medies, and make ſtarts and bounds ſupply the 
place of vocal articulation. Notwithſtanding the ob- 
ſcurity of this whole matter, one may know what - 
to admit as certain, or how far a repreſentation could 
be carried by dance, poſture, and grimace. Among 
theſe artificial dances, of which we know nothing but 
the names, there was as early. as the time of Ariſto- 
phanes ſome extremely indecent. Theſe were conti- 
nued in Taly from the time of Auguſtus, long after 
the emperors. It was a publick miſchief, which con- 
_ tributed in ſome meaſure to the decay and ruin of 
the Roman empire. To have a due deteſtation of 
theſe licentious entertainments, there is no need of 

any 
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any recourſe to the fathers; the wiſer Pagans tell us 
very plainly what they thought of them. I have 
made this mention of the Mimi and Pantomimes, only 
to ſhew how. the moſt noble of publick ſpectacles 
were corrupted and abuſed, and to conduct the reader 
to the end through every road, and through all the 
bye-paths of 3 "_ — Homer aal *. to 
our own time. 

| anf VII. That we may conclude this 
the human work by applying the principles laid 
mind in the 3 . 

birth and pro- down at the beginning, and extend it 
grefs of thea= through the whole, I deſire the reader 
trical repreſen- | a | 

Ny IE to recur to that point where 1 have 
| repreſented the human mind as be- 
ginning the courſe of the drama. The chorus was 
firſt a hymn to Bacchus, produced by accident ; art 
brought it to perfection, and delight made it a publick 
diverſion. Theſpis made a ſingle actor play before 
the people; this was the beginning of theatrical ſhews. 
Eſchylus, taking the idea of the Thad and Odyſſey, ani- 
mated, if I may ſo expreſs it, the epick poem, and 
gave a dialogue in place of ſimple recitation, puts 
the whole into action, and ſets it before the eyes, as 
if it was a preſent and real tranſaction : he gives the 
chorus * an intereſt in the ſcenes, contrives habits of 
dignity and theatrical decorations. In a word, he 
gives both to tragedy ; or, more properly, draws it 
from the boſom of the epick poem. She made her ap- 


* Efthylus, in my opinion, as well as the other poets his contem- 
poeranies, retained the chorus, not merely becauſe it was the faſhion, 
but becauſe examining tragedy to the bottom, they found it not 
rational to conceive, that an action great and ſplendid, like the re- 
volution of a ſtate, could paſs without witneſſes, | 


pearance 
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pearance ſparkling with graces, and diſplayed ſuch 
majeſty as gained every heart at the firſt view. So- 
phocles conſiders her more nearly, with the eyes of a 
critick, and finds that ſhe has ſomething ſtill about 
| her rough and ſwelling: he diyeſts her of her falſe 
ornaments, teaches her a more regular walk, and 
more familiar dignity. Euripides was of opinion, 
that ſhe ought to receive ſtill more ſoftneſs and ten- 
derneſs; he teaches her the new art of pleaſing by ſim- 
plicity, and gives her the charms of graceful negli- 
gence ; ſo that he makes her ſtand in ſuſpence, whe- 
ther ſne appears moſt to advantage 1 in the dreſs of So- 
phocles ſparkling with gems, or in that of Euripides, 
which is more ſimple and modeſt. Both indeed are 
elegant; but the elegance is of different kinds, be- 
tween which no judgment as yet has decided the prize 
of ſuperiority. 

We can now trace it no farther; its progreſs amongſt 
the Greeks is out of ſight. We muſt paſs at once to the 
time of Auguſtus, where Apollo and the Muſes quitted 
their ancient reſidence in Greece, to fix their abode in 
Italy. But it is vain to aſk queſtions of Melpomene ; ſhe 
is obſtinately ſilent, and we only know from ſtrangers 
her power amongſt the Romans. Seneca endeavours to 
make her ſpeak ; but the gaudy ſhew with which he ra- 
ther loads than adorns her, makes us think that he took 
ſome phantom of Melpomene for the Muſe herſelf. 

Another flight, equally rapid with that to Rome, muſt 
carry us through thouſands of years, from Rome to 
France. There in the time of Lewis XIV. we ſee the 
mind of man giving birth to tragedy a ſecond time, as 
if the Greek tragedy had been utterly forgot. In the 
place of Eſchylus, we have our Rotrou. In Corneille we 


have another Sophocles, and in Racine a ſecond Euripides. 
T hus 
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Thus is tragedy raiſed from her aſhes, carried to che 
utmoſt point of greatneſs; and ſo dazzling that ſhe pre- 
fers herſelf to herſelf. Surpriſed to ſee herſelf produced 
again in France in ſo ſhort a time, and nearly in the 
fame manner as before in Greece, ſhe is diſpoſed to be- 
_ Heve that her fate is to make a ſhort tranſition from her 
birth to her perfe&ion, like the er that iſſued 
from the brain of Jupiter. | 
If we look back on the other ſide to the riſe of co- 
P ſhall ſee it hatched by Mar gites from the Ody/- 
fey of Homer, in imitation of her eldeſt ſiſter; but we 
fee her under the conduct of Ariſtophanes become licen- 
tious and petulant, taking airs to herſelf which the ma- 
giſtrates were obliged to cruſh. Menander reduced her 
to bounds, taught her at once gaiety and politeneſs, and 
enabled her to correct vice, without thecking the of- 
fenders. Plautus, among the Romans, to whom we muſt 
now paſs, united the earlier and the later comedy, and 
Joined buffoonery with delicacy. Terence, who was bet- 
ter inſtructed, received comedy from Menander, and 
ſurpaſſed his original, as he endeavoured to copy it. 
And laſtly, Moliere produced a new ſpecies of comedy, 
which muſt be placed in a claſs by itſelf, in oppefition 
to that of Ariſtophanes, whoſe manner is nn. pecu- 
lar to himſelf. 

But ſuch 1s the weakneſs of the human mind, that 
when we review the ſucceſſions of the drama a third 
time, we find genius falling from its height, forgetting 
itſelf, and led aſtray by the love of novelty, and the de- 

fire of ſtriking out new paths. Tragedy degenerated in 
Greece from the time of Ariſtotle, and in Rome after Au- 
guſtus. At Rome and Athens comedy produced Mimi, 
pantomimes, burlettas, tricks, and farces, for the ſake 


of 
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of variety; ſuch is the character, and ſuch the madneſs 
of the mind of man. It is ſatisfied with having made 
great conqueſts, and gives them up to attempt others, 
which are far from anſwering its expectation, and only 
enables it to diſcover its own folly, weakneſs, and devi- 
ations. But why ſhould we be tired with ſtanding ſtill 
at the true point of perfection, when it is attained? If 
cloquence be wearied, and forgets herſelf a while, yet 
ſne ſoon returns to her former point: ſo will it happen 
do our theatres if the French Muſes will keep the Greek 
= models in their view, and not look with diſdain upon a 
ſtage whoſe mother is nature, whoſe ſoul is paſſion, and 
whoſe art is ſimplicity: a ſtage, which, to ſpeak the 
truth, does not perhaps equal ours in ſplendor and ele- 
vation, but which excels it in ſimplicity and propriety, 
and equals it at leaſt in the conduct and direction of 
thoſe paſſions which may properly affect an honeſt man 
and a chriſtian. 

For my part, I ſhall think myſelf well. recompenſed 
for my labour, and ſhall attain the end which I had in 
view, if I ſhall in ſome little meaſure revive in the minds 
of thoſe who purpoſe to run the round of polite litera- 
ture, not an immoderate and blind reverence, but a 

true taſte of antiquity : ſuch a taſte as both feeds and 
poliſhes the mind, and enriches it by enabling it to ap- 
propriate the wealth of foreigners, and to exert its na- 
tural fertility in exquiſite. productions; ſuch a taſte as 
gave the Racines, the Molieres, the Boileaus, the Fon- 
la ines, the Patrus, the Peleſſons, and many other great 
geniuſes of the laſt age, all that they were, and all that 
they will always be; ſuch a taſte as puts the ſeal of im- 
mortality to thoſe works in which it is diſcovered; a 


taſte ſo neceſſary, that without it we may be certain that 
the 
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the greateſt powers of nature will long continue in a ſtate 
below themſelves; for no man ought to allow himſelf to 
be flattered or ſeduced by the example of ſome men of 
genius, who have rather appeared to deſpiſe this taſte 
than to deſpiſe it in reality. It is true that excellent 
originals have given occaſion,” without any fault of their 
own, to very bad copies. No man ought ſeverely to ape 
either the ancients or the moderns: but if it was neceſ- 
fary to run into an extreme of one ſide or the other, 
which is never done by a judicious and well- directed 
mind, it would be better for a wit, as for a painter, to 
enrich himſelf by what he can take from the ancients, 
than to grow poor by taking all from his own ſtock ; or 
openly to affect an imitation of thoſe moderns whoſe 
more fertile genius has produced beauties peculiar to 

themſelves, and which themſelves only can difplay with 
grace: beauties of that peculiar kind, that they are not 

fit to be imitated by others; though in thoſe who firſt 

inyented them they may be BIRT eſteemed, and in 

them _ 
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NOTE I. 
err bern 1 
Enter three Witches. 


N order to make a true eſtimate. of the abilities and 
merit of a writer, it is always neceſſary to examine 


the genius of his age, and: the. opinions of his contem- 


poraries. A poet who ſhould now make the whole ac- 
tion of his tragedy depend upomenchantment, and pro- 
duce the chief events by the aſſiſtance of ſupernatural 
agents, would be cenſured as tranſgreſſing the bounds of 
Probability, he would be baniſhed from the theatre to 
the nurſery, and condemned to write Fairy Tales in- 
ſtead of Tragedies ; but a ſurvey of the notions that 
prevailed at the time when this play was written, will. 


prove that Shakeſpeare was in no danger of ſuch cen-- 


ſures, ſince he only turned the ſyſtem that was then 
univerſally admitted to his advantage, and was far from 
overburthening the credulity of his audience. 

The reality of witchcraft or enchantment, which, 
though not ſtrictly the ſame, are confounded in this play, 


has in all ages and countries been credited by the com- 


mon prople, and in mont by the learned themſelves. 


Theſe 
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T Theſe Phantoms haye indeed appeared more frequent, - 
in proportion as the darkneſs of ignorance. has 
more groſs ; but it cannot be ſhown, that the brighteſt 
gleams of knowledge have at t any time been ſufficient, 1, 
drive them out of the world. 5 he time in which this 
kind of credulity was at its height, ſeems to haye. been, | 


8; 


that of the holy war, in which the Chriſtians imputed, 


all their defeats to enchantment or diabolical oppolitigng, 
as they aſcribed their ſucceſs to the aſſiſtance of their 
military faints; and the learned Mr. Warburton appears 
to believe ( Sab, to. the Introdufion to Don Quixote); 
that the firſt accounts of enchantments were brought 
into this part of the world by thoſe, who returned from 
their eaſtern expeditions., But there is always ſome 
diſtance between, the birth and maturity of folly as on; 
wickedneſs : this opinion had long exiſted, though per- 
haps the application of it had in no foregoing age been 
ſo frequent, | nor the reception ſo general. Olympiads- 
YUS, in Photius's Extracts, tells us of one Libanius, 
who practiſed this kind of military magick, and having 
promiſed XApIg ora xa Bapoupuy. ve, 4 perform 


great things againſt the Barbarians without ſoldiers, was, 


at the inſtances of the empreſs Placidia, put to death, 
when he was about to have given proofs of his abili- 
ties. The empreſs ſhewed ſome kindneſs in her anger 
by cutting him off at a time ſo convenient for his re- 
putation. 

But a more ii of 5 antiquity of this 
notion may be found in St. Crſeſtom's book de Sacer - 
ditio, which exhibits a ſcene of enchantments not ex- 


ceeded by any romance of the middle age; he ſuppoſes 
"to a ſpectator, 
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diſcovers prodigies, but as the ſcene of action was re- 


ful relations. 


ridian, and though day was gradually encreaſing upon 
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the twilight. In the time of Queen Elizabeth was the 
remarkable trial of the witches of Marbois, whofe con- 
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to propagate and confirm this opinion. The king, who 


_ his artival in England, not only examined in perſon a 


5 


that points out all the various objects of horror, 
che engines of deſtruction, and the arts of ſlaughter. 
Atrzviro I Er Taps Tois iveulions 26 ; wWilopeivas 7 reg di T1 
lerlamia, x, s, 61 ap? Prpopivesy x mm yonltias 
Waris x) 9 dar. Let bim then proceed to | ſhow him in the 
oppoſite armies horſes flyi ing by enchantment, armed men 
gunſported through the air, and every power and form of 
migick. Whether St. Chry/oſtom believed that ſuch per- 
fotmances were really to be ſeen in a day of battle, or 
only endeavoured to enliven his deſcription, by adopt- 
ing the notions of the vulgar, it is equally certain, that 
ſuch notions were in his time received, and that there- 
fore they were not imported from the Saracens in a later 
age; the wars with the Saracens, however, gave occa- 
ſton to their propagation, not only as bigotry naturally 


movedto a greater diſtance, and diſtance either of time 
or place is ſufficient to reconcile weak minds to wonder- 


The reformation did not immediately arrive at its me- 


us, the goblins of witchcraft ſtill continued to hover in 


viction is ſtill commemorated in an annual Sermon at 
Huntingdon. But in the reign of King James, in which 
this tragedy was written, many circumſtances concurred 


was much celebrated for his knowledge, had, before 


Woman 


88 
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woman accuſed of witchcraft, but had given a very for- 
mal account of the practices and illuſions of evil ſpirits, 

the compacts of witches, the ceremonies uſed by them, 
the manner of detecting them, and the juſtice of pu- 
niſhing them, in his dialogues of Demonologie, written 
in the $c0177/h dialect, and publiſhed at Edinburgb. This 
book was, ſoon after his acceſſion, reprinted at London; 
and as the ready way to gain King James's favout was 
to flatter his ſpeculations, the ſyſtem of Dæmonologie was 
immediately adopted by all who deſired either to gain 
preferment or not to loſe it. Thus the doctrine af witeh- 
craft was very powerfully inculcated, and as the greateſt 
part of mankind have no other reaſon for their opinions 
than that they are in faſhion, it cannot be doubted but 
this perſuaſion made a rapid progreſs, ſince vanity and 
credulity co- operated in its favour, and it had a tendebey 
to free cowardice from reproach. The infectipnſodin 
reached the parliament, who, in the firſt year: King 
James, made a law, by which it was enactedꝭ ch. xii. 
That © if any perſon ſhall uſe any invocation, or o 
« juration of any evil or wicked ſpirit; 2. Or all 
« confult, covenant with, entertain, employ, feed, or 
reward any evil or curſed ſpirit to or for any intent or 
«« purpoſe ; 3. Or take up any dead man, woman, or 
child out of the grave,—or the ſkin, bone, or any 
part of the dead perſon, to be employed or uſed in 


© any manner of witchcraft, ſorcery, charm, or enchant- 


ment; 4. Or ſhall uſe, practiſe or exerciſt any ſort 
« of witchcraft, ſorcery, charm, or enchantment.z —_ 


© Whereby any perſon ſhall be deſtroyed, killed, waſted, 


ec conſumed, pined, or lamed in any part of the body; 
e N That 
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* 6, That wary foch perſon, being convicted, thall 
« Tuffer death,” N ks TY 
Thus, in the time be Shakeſpeare, was the doctrine 
af witchcraft at once eſtabliſhed by law and by the 
faſhion, and it became not only unpolite, but crimi- 
nal; to doubt it; and as prodigies are always ſcen in 


Proportion as they are expected, witches were every 


day diſcovered, and multiplied ſo faſt in ſome places, 
that biſhop Hall mentions a village in Lancaſhire, where 
their number was greater than that of the houſes. 
The Jeſuits and Sectaries took advantage of this uni- 
verſal error, and endeavoured to promote the intereſt 
of their parties by pretended cures of perſons afflicted 
by evil ſpirits, but they were detected and expoſed by 
the dergycof the eſtabliſhed church. | 

Upon this general infatuation Shakeſpeare might be 
eaſily allowed to found a play, eſpecially ſince he has 
followed with great exactneſs ſuch hiſtories as were 
thethoupht true; nor can it be doubted that the 


ſcenes" of enchantment, however they may now be 


ridiculed, were both by himſelf: and his audience thought 
un 4550 288255 9 5 


15 10 75 e N 0 T E IT. 
| 16 | 8 2 E N E . 


195 


— 4 E mercileſs dame fon the Weltem 
3 we des Hin 2 * 
Of LS and 1 Gallew- glaſſes was ſupplyd, 


7121 


And fortune . . bis damned Klar 1 ; 


e urge e F 
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Kerns are light-armed, and 'Gallow-glofſes heavy- 
armed "ſoldiers. The word quarry has no ſenſe that 
4s properly applicable i in _ Place, and and therefore it "is 
neden to read, 3 


And 2 2 . 2 quanel baue. 


Quarrel was formerly uſed * cauſe, or for tbe occaſion 
of a guarrel, and is to be found in that ſenſe in Holling- 
ſnead's account of the ſtory of Macbeth, who, upon the 
creation of the prince of Cumberland, thought, ſays the 
_ hiſtorian, that he had @ juſt guarrel to endeavour after 

the crown. The ſenſe therefore is fortune ſmiling. on bis 
ATTACK cauſe, &c. 1 


NOTE III. 


1 F I fay ſooth, I muſt report they were 
As cannons overcharged with double cracks, 


So they redoubled ſtrokes upon the foe. 


Mr. 7 heebald has endeavoured to improve the bene 
of this paſſage by altering the punctuation thus: 


10 They 
As cannons overcharg'd, with e e cracks 
80 they e ſrokes— 


He declares; with ſome; * of 3 Unt he 
has no idea of a cannon charged with double n. but 
G4 | " E 


— + 


at 


crack of 6 doom. 
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ſurely the great author will not gain much by an alter- 
ation which makes him ſay of a hero, that he redoubles 


Atrotes with double cracks, an expreſfion not more loudly 


to be applauded, or more eaſily pardoned, than that 
which is rejected in its favour. That a cannon is charged 
with thunder or with double thunders may be written, not 
only without nonſenſe, but with elegance ; and nothing 


elſe is here meant by cracks, which in the time of this 


writer was a word of ſuch emphaſis and dignity, that in 
this play | he terms the general e of nature the 

There are among Mr. Theobald's alterations others 
which I do not approve, though I do not always cen- 
ſure them; for ſome of his amendments are ſo excel- 
lent, thar, even when he has failed, he ou ght to be. treated 
with met ak and reſpect. 


EQ $8; 081 57. £ 


King. Bor who comes here? 

Mal. The worthy Thane of Roſe. 
Lenox. What haſte looks through his eyes? 
So ſhould he look, that /zems to ſpeak things ſtrange. 


The meaning of this paſſage as it now ſtands is, /o 
ſhould be look, that looks as if be told things ftrange, But 


 Roſſe neither yet told ftrange things, nor could look as 


if he told them; Lenox only conjectured from his air 
that he had age N40 to wy and: therefore un- 
e ſaid | 


„ hs 
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What haſte looks thro” his eyes? 
So ſhould he look, that teems to n things trange 


He looks like one thats 15 big 9 with u. ane g of baer 
a metaphor ſo natural, AY it is —_ pegs in com- 
mon diſcourſe. fig C | 


N. ATN Rei 
S C E N E II. 


e. Euter ſhy three Witches. 


15 Witch. AT as haſt ou been, liſter 3 A 
2d Witch. Killing {wine. | 
34 Witch. Sitter, where thou? 
ft Witch. A ſailor's wife had cheſnuts in her lap. 
And mouncht, and mouncht, and mouncht. Give me, 
quoth I. | 
(1) Aroint thee, witch, the rump-fed ronyon Cries. 
Her huſband's to Aleppo gone, maſter o' th' 77 ger: 
But in a ſieve I'Il thither fail, RE 
And like a rat without a tail, 
I'll do—I'll do—and I'll do. 
24 Witch. T'll give thee a wind. 
1 Witeb. Thou art kind. 
34 Witch. And I another. ; 
1/ft Witch. 1 myſelf have all the other, | 
And the (2) very points they blow, 
All the quarters that they know, 
1' th Ship-man's card 


1 „ 
F 4 1 


1 will 
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I will drain him dry as hay; { ; 1 
Sleep ſhall neither night nor daß 
Hang upon his pent-houſe lid; 

He ſhall live a man (3) forbid ; 
Weary ſev'n-nights nine times nine, 
Shall he dwindle, peak and pine: 
Tho? his bark cannot be loſt, 
Yet it ſhall be tempeſt-toſt. 
Look what I have. 

2d Witch. Shew me, ſhew me. 


_— 


( 1) a thee, witch, 


In one of the folio editions the reading is anoint 1 
in a ſenſe very conſiſtent with the common accounts of 
witches, who are related to perform many ſupernatural 
acts by the means of unguents, and particularly to fly 
through the air to the places where they meet at their 
Helliſh feſtivals. In this ſenſe anoint thee, witch, will 
mean, away, witch, to your infernal aſſembly. This read- 
ing I was inclined to favour, becauſe I had met with 
the word aroint in no other place; till looking into 
Hearne's Collections, I found it in a very old drawing, 
that he has publiſhed, in which St. Patrick is repreſented 
viſiting hell, and putting the devils into great confuſion 
by his preſence, of whom one that is driving the damned 
before him with a prong, has a label ng out from 
his mouth with theſe words.out out arongt, of which 
the laſt is evidently the ſame with arojaz, and uſed in 


the fame ſenſe as in this pallage⸗ 


(2) And 
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(2) And the very points then br. 
As the: yy very is here of.np other uſe than to fill 

up the verſe, it is likely that Shakeſpeare wrote various, 


which might be eaſily miſtaken for very, being either 


negligently read, haſtily pronounced, or 1 
heard. 


1 al live 2 man end. 
Mr. Theobald has very Juſtly 3 d bs, aca 
a but without giving any reaſon of his interpreta- 
To bid 1s ep to Sg as in this Saxon n 
nt | | | N : | 


pe 1 Ly 3 5 J bore, &c. 
He is wiſe that prays & pra. 


As to farhid therefore implies to probibit in oppo- 

Gtiog to the word bid in its preſent ſenſe, it Ggnaies | 

by — ſame kind of oppoſition to curſe, when it is de- 
rived from the fame word in its primitive meaning. 


N O TE Th. 


* 


SCENE Vo 


* incongruity of all the paſſages in which the 
Thane of Cawdor is mentioned is very remarkable; 


in the ſecond ſcene. the Thanes of Raſſe and Angus bring ; 
the king an account. of the battle, and inform kan that 
n e 

Any 
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_ Aﬀiſted by that moſt diſloyal | traytor (a) 
ie ß TOE 20 warn gan a diſmal — 


Ie rat har car was taken pritoner f. for the king 
ba yh in the _— ſeene, 


0 
1 2 
4 2 


Go, pronounce his death, 
And with his er title . Macbeth. 


Yet Fry ane was 5 has hen by: Macbeth; in arms 
againſt his king, when Macbeth is ſaluted, in the fourth 
fcene, Thane of n by the Weird e he aſks, 


How of Cawdor ? the T 5 5 cava Nr 
A proſp'rous uw man.— 


And in the next line conſiders the promiſes, that he 
ſhould be | Cawdor and King, as equally unlikely to be 
accompliſhed. How can Macbeth be ignorant of the 
ſtate of the Thane of Cawdor, whom he has Juſt defeated 
and taken priſoner, or call him a proſperous Gentleman 
who has forfeited his title and life by open rebellion ? 
Orwhy ſhould he wonder that the title of the rebel whom 
he has overthrown ſhould be conferred upon him ? He 
cannot be ſuppoſed to diſſemble his knowledge of the 
condition of Cawdor, becauſe he enquires with all the 
ardour of curioſity, and the vehemence of ſudden aſto- 
niſhment ; and becauſe nobody is preſent but Banguo, 
who had an equal part in the battle, and was equally 
acquainted with Cawydor's treaſon. However, in the next 
ſcene, his ignorance ſtill continues; and, when Rofſe and 


Angus 


. 


RAGE DN er MACBETH. gg . 
| Angus preſent him from the Ge with his new e he 


cries out 


The Thane of 33 lives. 
Why do you dreſs me in his borrowed robes ? 


 Roſſe and Angus, wht,” were the meſſengers that in the 

ſecond ſcene informed the king of the - aſſiſtance given 
by Cawdor to the invader, having loſt, as well as Mac- 
beth, all memory of what they had ſo ny ſeen and 
related, make this anſ wer, FE 


ab Whether he was 
Combin'd with Norway, or did line the rebels 
With hidden help and vantage, or with both 
He labour'd in his country's wreck, I know not. 


Neither Roſe knew what he had juſt reported, nor 
Macbeth what he had juſt done. This ſeems not to be 
one of the faults that are to be imputed to the tran- 
ſcribers, ſince, though the inconſiſtency of Rofſe and 
Angus might be removed, by ſuppoling that their names 
are erroneouſly inſerted, and that only Refſe brought 
the account of the battle, and only Angus was ſent to 
compliment Macbeth, yet the forgetfulneſs of Macbeth 
cannot be palliated, fince what he ſays could not have 
been ſpoken by any other. 


NO T E. VII. 


Ti. E . whoſe murder yet is but  Fataitical, 
Shakes ſo my ſingle ſtate of man. 


The 
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The Jang fue of num ſcems to be ufecl by Ser- 


ſpeare for an individual, in oppoſition to a chm. 


wealth, or comunt? Lach of men. 


NOTE VII. 


A Court at come may, 
dine and the hour runs thro* the rougheſt day. 


I ſuppoſe every reader is diſguſted at the mutolicy 
in this paſſage, time and the hour, and will therefore 
willingly * that Shake e/peare wrote it An 


— 3 What come may, | 
Time! on !—the hour runs thro” the rougheſt day. 


Macbeth is deliberating upon the events which are 
to befal him; but finding no ſatisfaction from his own 
thoughts, he grows impatient of reflection, and 175 
folves to wait the cloſe without haraſſing himſelf with 
conjectures, 


— — come what come may. 


Bur to ſhorten the pain of ſuſpenſe, ne calis upon 
time in the uſual ſtile of ardent deſire, to quicken his 


motion, 


Time! on! 


He then comforts himſelf with he reflection that all 
his perplexity muſt have an e 


— — — 


This 
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This conjecture is ſupported by the paſſage in the letter 

to his lady, in which he ſays, They referr'd me to the 

coming on of time with Hail King that ſhall be. 


NOTE IX. 
s EN E „ 


e 
Became him like the leaving it. He died, 
As one that had been ſtudied in his death, 

To throw away the deareſt — i 
As” twere 2 careleſs trifle. 


As the word od affords here no foals hs fck-as- 
is forced and unnatural, it cannot be doubted that it 
was originally written; The deareſt thing be own'd; 2 
reading which needs neither defence nor explication. 


NOTE KX. 
King. e - E's no art, 


To find che mind's conſtruction in the face. 


The cufratbion of the- mind is, I believe, 2 phriſe 
peculiar to Shalęſpeart; it implies the frame or diſpo- 
ſiuon of the mind, 35 which it is determined I 
or ill. | | 


NOTE 
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"NOTE I 


Macbeth. * ſervice, and the loyalty I owe, 
In doing it, pays itſelf, Your highneſs part 
Is to receive our duties, and our duties 
Are to your throne and ſtate, children and ſervants, 
Which do but what they ſhould, in dr " Fog 
Safe to rds your 10 aw bonour. : 


Of the laſt line of dls ſpeech, Aich i is mug : 
it is now read, unintelligible, an emendation has been 
attempred, which Mr. Warburton and Mr. Theobald 
have ren as che true reading. 7 — 


©. oy * 


4 by. un 1 ee han: duties 30 
Are t to your Gone and ſtate, children and ſervants, | 
Which do but what they ſhould, in doing Oy thing 
Fiefs to your love and honour. 


My eſteem of theſe criticks, inclines me to believe, 
that they cannot be much pleaſed with the expreſſions 
Fiefs to love, or Fiefs to honour ; and that they have 
propoſed this alteration rather becauſe no other-oc- 
curred to them, than becauſe they approved it. I 
ſhall therefore propoſe a bolder change, perhaps with 
no better ſucceſs, but /ua cuique placent. I read thus, 


G : 7 
Are to your throne and ſtate, children and ſervants, 
Which 
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Which do but what they ſhould, in doing . 


Save tow'rds your love and honour. 


We do but perform our r duty when we contract all 
dur views to your ſervice, when we act with 20 other 
principle than regard to your love and honour. 

It is probable that this paſſage was firſt corrupted by 
writing /afe for feve, _ the lines then ſtood thus, 


—Doing nothing 
Safe tow'rd your love and honour. 


Which the next tranſcriber obſerving to be wrong, and 
yet not being able to diſcover the real favlt, altered ro 
the preſent reading. 


NOTE An 
8 RN 


A U DST have, great Glamis, 
That which cries, © thus thou muſt do if thou have 
« And that, Ex. 2 

As the object of Macteth's deſire 1s here intro- 
duced ſpeaking of itſelf, it is neceſſary to read, 


—— Thov'dſt have, great Glamis, 
That which cries, cc thus thou mult do if thou have 


”» 


Me. 


Vol. III. 11 . 
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. thee hither, : 
That I may pour my ſpirits in thine ear, 
And chaſtiſe with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
That fate and metaphyſical aid do /eenz 
To have thee crown'd withal. 


For ſeem the ſenſe evidently directs us to read ſeek, 

The crown to which fate deſtines thee, and which pre- 

_ ternatural agents endeavour to beſtow upon thee. The 
golden round is the diadem. 


N OTE... XIV. 


Lady Macbeth.— Ls all you ſpirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unſex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to th' toe, top-full 
Of direſt cruelty ; make thick my blood, 

Stop up th' acceſs and paſſage to remorſe, - 
That no compunctious viſitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpoſe, nor keep peace between 
Th' effect and it. 


Mortal thoughts. 


This expreſſion ſignifies not the thoughts eb mortal, 
but, murtherous, deadly, or deſtructive deft * So in 
act 5th. 


Hold faſt the word FRET 


Lo) 
— 


d 
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And in another place, 
With twenty mortal mutthers. 


Not keep pace between 
Tb effect and it. 


The i intent of Lady Macbeth, evidently is to wiſh that 
no wornanifh tenderneſs, or conſcientious remorſe may 
hinder her purpoſe from proceeding to effect, but nei- 
ther this nor indeed any other ſenſe is expreſſed by the 
preſent reading, and therefore it cannot be doubted 


chat Shakeſpeare wrote differently, perhaps thus: 


That no compunctious viſitings of nature 
Shake my fell-purpeſe, nor keep pace between 
Thi elde and it. 


To keep pace 4 may Genify fo paſs * to 
inlervene. Pace is on many occaſions a favourite of 
Shakeſpeare, This phraſe 1 is indeed not uſual in this 
ſenſe, but was it not its novelty that cots — to 


the preſent corruption? 


NOTE XY. 
S OE N E © Wl. 


Ning. TA Is caſtle hath a pleafant ſeat; the air 


Nimbly and ſweetly recommends itſelf 
 Vnto our gentle ſenſes. | 


Banguo. This gueſt of ſummer, 


The tem * Martlet, does approve, 
H 2 1 
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By his lov'd manſionary, that heayen's s breath. ; - 
Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed, and procreant cradle: 


Where they molt breed and haunt, I have obſeryv'd 
The air 1s delicate. 


In this ſhort ſcene, 1 N a flight 8 to 

be made, by ſubſtituting fre for ſear, as the ancient 
word for /ituation ; and ſenſe for ſenſes, as more agreea- 
ble to the meaſure ; for which reaſon likewiſe I have 
endeavoured to adjuſt this paſſage, 


— Heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here. No . frieze, . 


By — the punctuation and adding a Gable thus, 


la Ten — Heaven's breath | 
Smells wooingly. Here is no jutting frieze. 


Thoſe who have peruſed books printed at the time 
of the firſt editions of Shakeſpeare know, that greater 
alterations than theſe are neceſſary almoſt in every 
page, even where it is not to be doubted that the copy 
was correct. | 4 


NOTE XVI. 
E N x. 


1 arguments by which Lady Macbeth perſuades 
her huſband to commit the murder, afford a proof 


of Shakeſpeare” 8 knowledge of human nature, She urges 
the 
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the excellence and dignity of courage, a glittering idea 
which has dazzled mankind from age to age, and ani- 
mated ſometimes the houſebreaker, and ſometimes the 
conqueror : but this ſophiſm Macbeth has for ever de- 
ſtroyed by diſtinguiſhing true from falſe fortitude, in a 
line and a half; of which it may almoſt be ſaid, that 
they ought to beſtow immortality on the author, 
though al his other productions had been loſt, 


I dare 90 all that may become a man, 
8 Who dares do more is none. 


This topick, which has been always employed with 
too much ſucceſs, is uſed in this ſcene with peculiar 
propriety, to a ſoldier by a woman. Courage is the 
diſtinguiſhing virtue of a ſoldier, and the reproach of 
cowardice cannot be borne by any man from a wo- 


man, without great impatience. 

She then urges the oaths by which he had bound 
himſelf to murder Duncan, another art of ſophiſtty by 
which men have ſometimes deluded their conſciences, 
and perſuaded themſelves that what would be criminal 
in others is virtuous in them; this argument Shakeſpeare, 
whoſe plan obliged him to make Macbeth yield, has 
not confuted, though he might eaſily have ſhown that a 
former obligation could not be vacated by a latter. 


N OT E XVIL. 


| Lu 2 0 ok wait upon 1 would, 
Like the poor cat i' th' adage. 
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The adage alluded to is, _— men but en 
ene ” 


p * 


Catus-amai Pie 4 non a tngere Plates 


N 0 * E. XVIII 
W. ILL I with wine and waſſel ſo convince. 


To convince is in e to e or ſubducy 
as in this Play, 


Their malady convinces. 
T he £ great aſſay of art. | 


NOTE XIX, 


—— W zo. ſhall bear the guilt 
Of our great quel. 


Quell is murder, manguellers being in the old ths guage 
the term for 555 murderers is now uſed, 


n. SCENE 
No w o'er one half the world 
(1) Nature ſeems dead, and wicked dreams abuſe 


The curtain'd ſleep; now witchcraft celebrates 


Pale Hecat's offerings ; and wither'd murder, 
I (Alarum'd 


e 
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(Alarum'd by his ſentinel, the wolf: 514 ; 2 
Whoſe howl 's his watch) thus with his ſtealthy Paces 
With (2) Tarquin's raviſhing ſides, tow'rds his deſign 
Moves like a ghoſt—Thou ſound and firm-ſet earth, 
Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very ſtones prate of my where about, 
And (3) take the preſent horror from the cpa | 
That now  fulls WIHh If _—_ — 

(1) ——Now o'er one half the world 
Nature ſeems dead. 


That is, over cur hemiſphere all action and motion feem 
10 have ceaſed. This image, which is perhaps the moſt 
ſtriking that poetry can produce, has * adopted * 
Dryden in his conqueſt of Mexico. | 


All things are > huſh'd as nature's car lay dead, 
The mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy head ; 
The little birds in dreams their ſongs repeat, 

And ſleeping flow'rs beneath the nigh-dews ſweat; 
Even luſt and envy ſleep! 


Theſe lines, though ſo well known, I have tranſcribed, 
that the contraſt between them and this paſſage of 
Shakeſpeare may be more accurately obſerved. 

Night isdeſcribed by two great poets, but one deſcribes 
a night of quiet, the other of perturbation. In the night 
of Dryden, all the diſturbers of the world are laid aſleep; 
in that of Shakeſpeare, nothing but ſorcery, luſt, and 
murder is awake. He that reads Dryden, finds himſelf 
lulled with ſerenity, and diſpoſed to ſolitude and con- 
| H 4 templation. 


1. 
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templation. He that peruſes Shakeſpeare, looks round 
alarmed, and ſtarts to find himſelf. alone. One is the 
night of a lover, the ane that of a murderer. 


3  Wither'd murder. 
—— Thus Br 7 ſtealthy pace, 
With Tarquin s raviſhing ſides tow'rd bis deſign, 
Moves like a ghoſt. | 


This was the reading of this paſſage in all the edi- 
tions before that of Mr. Pope, who for /ides, inſerted in 
the text rides, which Mr. Theobald has tacitly copied 
from him, though a more proper alteration might per- 
haps have been made. A raviſbing firide is an action 
of violence, impetuoſity, and tumult, like that of a 
favage ruſhing on his prey; whereas the poet is here 
attempting to exhibit an image of ſecrecy and caution, 


of anxious circumſpection and guiltytimidity, the feealthy 
pace of a raviſher creeping into the chamber of a virgin, 


and of an aſſaſſin approaching the bed of him whom 
he propoſes to murder, without awaking him; theſe he 
deſcribes as mowng like ghoſts, whole progreſſion is fo 
different from rides, that it has been in all ages repre- 
ſented to be, as Milton expreſſes it, 


Smooth ſliding without ſtep. 


This hemiſtick will afford the true ping of ch 
place, which is, I think, to be corrected thus : 


And wither'd murder, 

| Thus with his ſtealthy pace, 
With T arquin raviſhing, ſlides tow rd his deſign, 
Moves like a ghoſt, 


Tarquin 
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Tarquin is in this place the general name of a 


raviſher, and the ſenſe is, Now is the time in which 


every one is a-ſleep, but thoſe who are employed in 
wickedneſs, the witch who is ſacrificing to Heeate, and 
the raviſher and the murderer, who, like N are 
ſtealing upon their prey. 
When the reading is thus adjuſted, he wiſhes with 
great propriety, in the following lines, that the earth 


may not hear his ſteps. 


(3) And take the preſent Boer from the time 
That now ſuits with 3 it. 


I believe every one that has thay read this 
dreadful ſoliloquy is diſappointed at the concluſion, 
which, if not wholly unintelligible, is, at leaſt, obſcure, 
nor can be explained into any ſenſe worthy of the author, 
I ſhall therefore oem a flight alteration, 


| Thou found and firm-ſet earth, 

Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very ſtones prate of my where-about, 

And talk the prefent horror of the time. 
That now ſuits with it 


Macbeth has, in the foregoing lines, diſturbed his 
imagination by enumerating all the terrors of the night; 
at length he is wrought up to a degree of frenzy, that 
makes him afraid of ſome ſupernatural diſcovery of his 
deſign, and calls out to the ſtones not to betray him, 
not to declare where he walks, nor 10 talk. As he is 
going? to fay of what, he diſcovers the abſurdity of his 
| ſuſpicion 
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| ſuſpicion and pauſes, but is again o'erwhelmed. by his 
guilt, and concludes, that ſuch are the horrors of the 
preſent night, that- the ſtones may be ted to wy 


i eee 


That now 2 — 5 it. 


He obſerves i in a EE 57 20S that on ſuch oc- 
caſions ones have been known to move. It is now a very 
juſt and ſtrong picture of a man about to commit a de- 
liberate murder under the ſtrongeſt convictions of the 
wickedneſs of his deſign, 


NOTE XXI. 
a 


Lenox. 9 night has been unruly; where we lay 
Our chimnies were blown down. And, as they ſay, 
Lamentinga heard i' th' air, ſtrange ſcreams of death, 
And prophecying with accents errible x 

Of dire combuſtions, and confuſed events, 
New-hatch'd to the woful time. 

The obſcure bird clamour'd the live-long night, 
Some ſay the earth was fev'rous and did ſhake. 


Theſe lines I think ſhould be rather regulated thus: 


 ——Prophecying with accents terrible, 
Of dire combuſtions and confuſed events. 
New-hatch'd to th' woful time, the obſcure bird 
Clamour d the live- long night. Some ſay te earth was 
. fey" rous and did ſhake, , 
A pro 
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A prophecy of an event new-batch'd, ſeems to be 4 
| prophecy of an event paſt. The term new-batch'd'is pro- 
perly applicable to a Bird, and that birds of ill omen 
ſhould be new-hatch'd to the woful time, is very conſiſtent 
with the reſt of the prodigies here mentioned, and with 
the univerſal diſorder into which nature is deſcribed as 
thrown, by the perpetration of this horrid murder, 


NOTE XXII. 


—— Us: up! and fee 
The great doom's image Malcolm, Banquo, 
As from your graves rie up.— 


The ſecond line might have been ſo eafily completed, 
that it cannot be ſuppoſed to have been left imperfect 
by the au thor, who probably wrote, 


ä Banguo ! riſe! 
As from your graves riſe .. 


Many other emendations of the ſame kind might be 


made, without any greater deviation from the printed 


copies, than is found in each of them from the reſt. 


NOTE XXII. 


Macbeth. — H E RE lay Duncan, 
His ſilver ſkin laced with his golden blood, 
And his gaſh'd ſtabs look'd like a breach in nature, 
For ruin's waſteful entrance; there the murtherers 
Steep'd 
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Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
EY breech'd with gore. 


An anmannerly dagger and a dagger bread or as in 
ſome. editions breach'd with gore, are expreſſions not 
eaſily to be underſtood, nor can it be imagined that 
Shakeſpeare would reproach the murderer of his king 
only with want of manners. There are undoubtedly 
two favlts in this paſſage, which I have endeavoured to 


take away by reading, 


| Daggers 
Unmanly drench 4 ih gore. | 
I ſaw drench'd with. the king's blood the fata! daggers, 
wot only inſtruments of murder but evidences of cowardice. 


Each of theſe words might eaſily be confounded with 
that which I have ſubſtituted for it by a hand not exact, 
a caſual blot, or a negligent 1n: pection. ä | 

Mr. Pope has endeavoured to improve one of theſe 
lines, by ſubſtituting goary blood for golden blood, but it 
may eaſily be admitted, that he- who- could on fuch an 
occaſion talk of lacing the ſilver ſcin would lace it with 
golden blood. No amendment can be made to this line, 
of which every word is equally faulty, but by: a general 
blot. 

It is not improbable, that Shahn put theſe forced 
and unnatural metaphars into the mouth of Macbeib, as 
2 mark of artifice and diſſimulation, to ſhow the differ- 
ence between the ſtudied language of hypocriſy, and 
the natural outcries of ſudden paſſion. ' This whole 
ſpeech conſidered in this light, is a remarkable inſtance 
of judgment, as it conſiſts entiraly of antitheſes and 
metaphors, 

NOTE 
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NOTE XXIV. 
FRF AF: SCE N E II. 


Macbeth. Ou fears in Banquo 
Stick deep, and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that which would be fear'd. *Tis much he dares, 
And to that dauntleſs temper of his mind, 
He hath a wiſdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in ſafety. There is none but he, 
Whoſe being I do fear: and under him, 
My genius is rebuk'd; (1) as it is ſaid 
Anthony's was by Ceſar. He chid the ſiſters, 
When firſt they put the name of king upon me, 
And bade them ſpeak to him; then prophet-like, | 
They hail'd him father to a line of kings, 
Upon my head they plac'd a fruitleſs crown, 
And put a barren ſceptre in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand, 
No ſon of mine ſucceeding. If tis ſo, 
For Banguo's iſſue have I fil'd my mind, 
For them the gracious Duncan have I murther'd, 
Put rancours in the veſſel of my peace 
Only for them, and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the (2) common enemy of man, 
To make them kings. — the ſeed of Banguo kings. 
Rather than ſo, come fate into the liſt, 
(3) And cham "pion me to th utterance 


6-4. 
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2 As it is ſaid, 
Anthony s was by 9 . 


* hough I would not often aſſume the critick's privi- 
lege, of being confident where certainty cannot be ob- 
tained, nor indulge myſelf too far in departing from the 
eſtabliſhed reading; yet I cannot but propoſe the rejec- 
tion of this paſſage, which I believe was an inſertion of 
ſome player, that having ſo much learning as to diſco- 
ver to what Shakeſpeare alluded, was not willing that his 

audience ſhould be leſs knowing than himſelf, and has 
therefore weakened the author's ſenſe by the intruſion 
of a remote and uſcleſs image into a ſpeech burſting 
from a man wholly poſſeſſed with his own preſent con- 
dition, and therefore not at leiſure to explain his own 
alluſions to himſelf; If theſe words are taken away, 
by which not only the thought but the numbers are in- 
jured, the lines of Shakeſpeare cloſe e without 
any traces, of a breach. 


My genius is rebuk'd, He chid the filters 


(2) —— The common hn ogy 


It is always an entertainment to an inquiſitive reader, 
to trace a ſentiment to its original ſource, and therefore, 
though the term enemy of man applied to the devil is 
in itſelf natural and obvious, yet ſome may be pleaſed 
with being informed, that - Shakeſpeare probably bor- 
rowed it from the firſt lines of the Deſtruction of Troy, 
a book which he is known to have read, 


1 N That 
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That this remark may not appear too trivial, I 
| ſhall take occaſion from it to point out. a beautiful 


paſſage of Milton, evidently copied from a book of 
no greater authority : 12 deſcribing the gates of hell, 


book} 11. v. 879. he A 


— <> a ſudden open fly, 
With ! impetuous . and jarring ſound, 
- Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges . 
Harſh thunder. 


In the hiſtory of Don Bellianis, when one of the 

knights approaches, as I remember, the caftle of 
Brandezar, the gates are ſaid to W grating Modis 

ibunder upon their brajen 4 5 | 


<< — fate into the liſts, 
Fer champion me to thi utterance. 


This paſſage will be beſt OY by tranſlating it 
into the language from whence the only word of diffi- 
culty in it is borrowed. Que Ia deſtinee ſe rende en lice, 
et quelle me donne un defi a Voutrance. A challenge or 
a combat a Poutrance, to extremity, was a fixed term 
in the -law of arms, uſed when the combatants en- 
gaged with an odium internecinum, an intention to deſtroy 
each other, in oppoſition to trials of ſkill at feſtivals, er 
on other occaſions, where the conteſt was only, for 
reputation. or a prize. The ſenſe therefore is, Le 
fate, that has fore-doow'd the exaltation of the ſons of 
Banquo, enter the li lifts n me, With the utmoſt animo- 


* ty, 
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Ay, i in defence of its own decrees, which 1 will endeavour 
1⁰ invalidate, tobatever be the E ah A | | 


NO T E XXV. 


Macbeth. Ar, in the catalogue, ye go for men,; 
As hounds and grey-hounds, mungrels, ſpaniels, 
Curxs, | 5 
Shoughs, water-ruggs, and demy-wolves ate clept 
All by the name of dogs. 


Though this is not the moſt ſparkling paſſage in 
the play, and though the name of a dog is of no great 
importance, yet it may not be improper to remark, 
that there is no ſuch ſpecies of dogs as ſhoughs men- 
tioned by Caius de Canibus Britannicis, or any other 
writer that has fallen into my hands, nor is the word 
to be found in any dictionary which I have examined. 
J therefore imagined that it is falſely printed for fouths, 
a kind of flow hound bred in the ſouthern parts of 
England, but was informed by a lady, that it is more 
probably uſed, either by miſtake, or according to the 
orthography of that time, for ſhocks. 


NOTE xXxyi. 


Macbeth. — Is this hour at moſt, 

I will adviſe you where to plant yourſelves, 

Acquaint you with the perfect ſpy o' th' time, 
The moment on't, for't muſt be done to- night, | 
And ſomething from the palace 

What 
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What is meant by the ſhy of the' time; it will be 
fund difficult to explain; and therefore ſenſe: will be 
cheaply gained by a ſlight alteration. Macbeth is n 


ſuring the aſſaſſins that they ſhall not want ä 
to find Banguo, and therefore n 1 n Gd 


* will— 
3 you with a per fect ſpy o 1 time. 


Accordingly a third murderer: Joins them afterwards 
at the place of action. 80 


Perfett | is well infrudted, or wel informed, as in \ this 
play, 
Though in your far of honour I am perfect. 


Though I am wel acquainted with your quality and ranks 


NOTE XXII 
$CE N E IV. 


od Murderer. H E needs not to miſtruſt; ſince he | 
delivers 


ou offices and what we have to do, 
To the direction Juſt. 


Mr. Theobald has ET i} unſucceflully t to 
amend this paſſage, in which nothing is faulty but the 
punctuation. The meaning of this abrupt dialogue is 
this. The perfect /py, mentioned by Macbeth in the 


Vor. III. 5 1 foregoing 
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foregoing ſcene has, before they enter upon the ſtage, 
given them the directions which were promiſed at 
the time of their agreement; and therefore one of 
the murderers obſerves, that, ſince he bas given them 
fuch exact information, he needs not doubt of their per- 
formance. Then by way of exhortation to his aſſo- 
ciates No.6 cries out 


To the direction juſt. 


Now Ar remains but that we conform exattly to 
Macbeth's direftions. 


NOTE XXVII. 
f OLNEY; 


Macbeth. 6 Nov know your own degrees , fit down: 
At firſt and laſt the hearty welcome. 


As this paſſage ſtands, not only the numbers are 
very imperfe&t, but the ſenſe, if any can be found, 
weak and contemptible. The numbers will be im- 
22 by reading | 


Sit down at fir, 
And laſt a hearty welcome. 


But for 12% ſhould mou be written next. I believe the 
true reading is 


You know your own Ae, ci down.—To firſt 
TOR laſt the as welcome, _ | 
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All of whatever degree, from the higheſt to the wwe; 
15 be 1 8 eher their. FO 16 * e 


No r K XXX. 


Macbeth. —— I n tres blood upon thy face, 

[To the murtberer aſide at the door. 
Murderer. *Tis Banguo's then. | 
Macbeth. Tis better thee without, than be within 


The ſenſe apparently requires that this paſſage 
homes be read thus: 


"Tis beter hs without, * him within, 


That 1s, / am more pleaſed that the blood of Banque 
ſhould be on thy face, than in his body. 


NOTE XXX. 


i Lady Macteth. Pa o PER ftuffl 
; This 1 is the very painting of 'your fear: 
Aide to Macbeth. 
This 1s FO air-drawn dagger which you ſaid 
Led you to Duncan. Oh, theſe flaws and ſtarts, | 
Impoſtures to true fear, would well become 
e A woman's ſtory at a winter's fire, 
Authoriz'd by her grandam. Shame itſelf! 
Why do you make ſuch faces? When als done 
ſt Tou look but « on a ſtool. 


{ll | | 12 As 


As farts can neither with propriety nor ſenſe be 
called impoſtures to true fear, ſomething elſe was un- 
doubtedly intended 975 the author, who . wrote 


Thoſe flaws and 3 
| nete, true to fear, would well become 
A woman E \ ſtory,— 


Theſe ſymptoms of terror and arhazement Wag 
better become impoſtors true only to fear, might ; $06 
a toward at the recital of ſuch falſhoods as no man could 
credit whoſe underſtanding was not weakened by bis ter- 
rors ; tales, told by a woman over a fire on the authority 


of ber grandam: 


NOTE XXXI. 


Macbetb. — * o vx and health to all! 
Then I'll fit down: give me ſome wine, fill full 

T drink to th' general joy of the whole table, 

And to our dear friend Banguo whom we mils, 

Would he were here! to all, and him, we thirſt, 


Aud all to all 


dee this paſſage is; as it now ſtands, capable of 
more meanings than one, none of them are very ſatiſ- 
factory; ; and therefore I a am inclined to read it thus: : 


— To all, 1 him, we chil 
And hail to all. 88 
Macbeth, 
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Macbeth, being about to ſalute his company with a 
bumper, declares that he includes Banquo, though ab- 
ſent, in this act of kindneſs, and wiſhes Health to all. 
Hail or heil for bealth was in ſuch continual uſe among 


the good- fellows of ancient times, that a drinker was 


called a was-heiler, or a wiſher* of health, and the li- 
quor was termed wwas-heil, becauſe health was ſo often 


wiſhed over it. Thus in the liges of Hanvil the Monk, 


Jamgue vagante ſcypho, diſcincto gutture was-heil 
Ingeminant was- h eil: labor eft plus 7 vini 
Quam fatts. 


Theſe words were afterwards corrupted into _ 
and waſailer, 


NOTE XXXII. 


Macbeth. We N ſuch things be, 

And overcome us like a ſummer's cloud 

Without our ſpecial wonder ? You make me ſtrange 
Even to the diſpoſition that I owe, 

When now I think you can behold ſuch Gehts, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheek, 

When mine 1s blanched with fear. 


This paſſage, as it now ſtands, is unintelligible, but 
may be reſtored to ſenſe by a very ſlight alteration, 


You make me ſtrange 
Ev'n to the diſpoſition that I know, 


Fx Though 
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'Thotph 1 bad before ſein many inſtances of your courage, 
Jes it note appears in a degree altogether new. So that my 
long acquaintance with your diſpoſition does not hinder 
me from that aſtoniſhment which novelty produces. 


NOTE XXXIII. 

eee Uicy By blood will haye blood, 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to 
| ſpeak, . 

Augurs, that orion relations, have 
By magpies, and by choughs, and rooks brought 

forth 
The ſecret'ſt man of blood. 


In this dne the firſt line * much of its farce by 
the preſent punctuation. Macbeth having conſidered the 
prodigy which, has juſt appeared, infers juſtly from it, 
that the death of Duncan cannot paſs unpuniſhed, 


I will have blood, — 


Then after a ſhort pauſe, declares it as the general ob- 
ſervation of mankind, that murderers cannot eſcape. 


— Thy ſay, blood will hade blood. 


| Murderers, when they have practiſed all human 
means of n are * by ſupernatural direc- 


tions. 
Augurs, that underſtand relations; Ge. 

By the word relation is underſtood the connection of ef- 

fects with cauſes; to underſtand relations as an augur is 

to know how thoſe things relate to each other which 

have no viſible combination or dependence. 


NOTE 
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NOTE XXxXxIV. 
8 C E N E VII. ; 
Enter Lenox and another Lord, 


A s this cragedy like the reſt of Shake efpeare” s is per- 
haps overſtocked with perſonages, it is not eaſy to 
aſſign a reaſon, why a nameleſs character ſnould be 
into here, ſince nothing is ſaid that might not 
with equal propriety have been put into the mouth of 
any other diſaffected man. I believe, therefore, that in 
the original copy, it was written with a very common 
form of contraction, Lenox and An. for which the tran- 
{criber inſtead of Lenox and Angus, ſet down Lenox and 
another Lord. The author had indeed been more in- 
debted to the tranſcriber's fidelity and diligence, had 
he committed no errors of ger imporeer 


NOTE XXILY- 
r v; SCENE I. 


As this is the chief ſcene of enchantment in the 
play, it is proper in this place to obſerve, with how 

much judgment Shakeſpeare has ſelected all the circum- 
ſtances of his infernal ceremonies, and how exactly he 
has conformed to common a and traditions. 


Thrice the brinded cat hack mew'd. 


The uſual form in which familiar ſpirits are reported 
to converſe with witches, is that of a cat. A witch, 
| I 4 Who 
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who was tried about half a century before the time of 
Shakeſpeare, had a cat named Rutterkin, as the ſpirit 
of one of thoſe witches was Grimalkin ; and when any 
miſchief was to be done, ſhe uſed to bid Rutterkin go 
and fly ; but once when ſhe would have ſent Rutterkin 

to torment a daughter of the counteſs of Rutland, 
_  Anſtead of going or flying, he only cried mew, from which 
ſhe diſcovered that the lady was out of his power, the 
power of witches being not univerſal, but limited, as 
Shakeſpeare has taken care to inculcate. 


Thourh his bark E. be loſt, 
Vet it ſhall be tempeſt toſt. 


The common afflictions which the malice of witches 
produced were melancholy, fits, and loſs of fleſh, which 
are threatened by one of Shakeſpeare's witches. 


Weary ſev'nnights nine times nine 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. 
| BR 
It was likewiſe their practice to deſtroy the cattle of 
their neighbours, and the farmers have to this day many 
ceremonies to ſecure their cows and other cattle from 
witchcraft ; but they ſeem to have been moſt ſuſpected 
of malice againſt ſwine. Shakeſpeare has accordingly 
made one of his witches declare that ſhe has been killing 
ſeine ; and Dr. Har/enet obſerves, that about that time, 
4 ſow could not be ill of the meaſles, nor a girl of the ful- 
lens, but fame old woman was charged * witchcraft, 


Toad, that under the cold ſtone 
Days and nights has _ 


Swelter'd 
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* I 


Swelter'd-venom ſleeping got, 
Boil thou firſt i. Ur" charmed pete 


A n havin i dad 8 I the 1 of 
being by ſome means acceſſary to witcheraft, forwhich 
reaſon Shakeſpeare, in the firſt ſcene of this play, calls 
one of the ſpirits padocke. or toad, and now takes care to 
put a toad firſt into the pot. When Yaninus was ſeized 
at Thoulouſe, there was found at his lodgings ingens bufo 
vitro incluſus, a great toad ſhut in a vial, upon which 
thoſe that proſecuted him wenefcium exprobrabant, charged 
him, I ſuppoſe, with witchcraft. 


Fillet of 4 fenny ſnake _ 

In the cauldron boil and bake ; 
Eye of neut, and toe of frog ;— 
For a en, Se. | 


The propriety of chen 8 may a known by 
conſulting the books de Viribus Animalium and de Mira- 
bilibus Mundi, aſcribed to Albertus Magnus, in which 


the reader, who has time and credulity, may diſcover | 
very wonderful ſecrets. 


F inger of birth-ſtrangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab ;— 


It has been already 5 7 in the law againſt 
witches, that they are ſu poſed to take up dead bodies 
to uſe in enchantments, which was confeſſed by t the wo- 
man whom King James examined, and who had of a 
dead body, that was divided i in one of their aſſemblies, 
two fingers for her ſhare, It is obſervable that Shake- 


ſpeare, 
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ſpeare, on this great occaſion which involves the fate of 
a king, multiplies all the circumſtances of horror. The 
babe whoſe finger is uſed, muſt be ſtrangled in its birth, 
the greaſe muſt not only be human, bur muſt have 
dropped from a gibbet, the gibbet of a murderer, and 
even the ſow whoſe blood is uſed muſt have offended 
nature by devouring her own farrow. Theſe are 
touches of judgment and genius. e 


And now aha the e ng | 


Blue ſpirits and white, 
Black ſpirits and grey 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
Lou that mingle may. 


And in a former part, 


Weird fiſters hand in hand 
Thus do go about, about 

Thrice to mine, and thrice to thine 
And thrice again to make up nine, 


Theſe two paſſages I have brought together, becauſe 
they both ſeem ſubject to the objection of too much le- 
vity for the ſolemnity of enchantment, and may both 
be ſnown, by one quotation from Camden's account of 
Treland, to be founded upon a practice really obſerved 
by the unciviliſed natives of that country. When 
* any one gets a fall, /ays the informer of Camden, he 
« ſtarts UP, and turning three times to the right, digs 
« a hole in the earth; for they imagine that there is a 
« * ſpirit in the ground; and if he falls ſick in two or 
5 « three 
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e three days, they ſend one of their women that is ſkilled 

« jn that way to the place, where ſhe ſays, I call thee 
« from the eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth, from the groves, 
te the woods, the rivers, and the fens, from the fairies, 
cc red, black, white.” There was likewiſe a book writ- 
ten before the time of Shakeſpeare, deſcribing, ; Rong 


other properties, the colours of ſpirits. 


Many other circumſtances might be parriculicifed, 
in which Shakeſpeare has ſhewn his Judgment ang H his 
knowledge. 


r 
n 
Macbeth. + ou art too like the ſpi pirit of Banguo, 
down, 


Thy erown does (1) ſear my eye-balls, and thy (2) hair, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firſt, 


A third is like the former. 


(1) The expreſſion of Macbeth, that the crown ſears 
bis eye-balls, is taken from the method formerly prac- 
tiſed of deſtroying the ſight of captives or competitors, 
by holding a burning baſon before the eye, which dried 
up its humidity. | 
(2) As Macbeth expected to ſee a train of ANA] and 
was only enquiring from what race they would proceed, 
he could not he ſurpriſed that the hair of the ſecond was 
bound with gold like that of the firſt; he was offended 
only that the ſecond reſembled the firſt, as the firſt re- 
ſembled Banguo, and therefore ſaid, 
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EH And thy air, 3 16 cod 5 
e Thou __ e e n 18 like the ar. 4-461 


N 0 T E XXXVIL. 


I WI Live to the e ON ch 5 

His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate ſouls 
That trace him in his line no boaſting like a fool, 
This deed I'll do before my purpoſe cool. 


Both the 35 and meaſure of the third line, which, 
as it rhymes, ought, according to the practice of this 
author, to be regular, are at preſent injured by two 
ſuperfluous ſyllables, which may eaſily be removed by 
Teading 
- ſouls, 


Thar trace his line—no boaſting like a fool, 


NOTE XXXVII, 
NN 


Koſſe. 1 coulin, 

I pray you ſchool yourſelf; but for your 1 
He's noble, wiſe, judicious, and beſt Knows 

The fits o th* time, I dare not ſpeak much farther, 
But cruel are the times when we are traitors, | 
And do not know't ourſelves: when we (1) hold rumour 
From what We fear, yet know not what we fear, | 
But float upon a wild and violent ſea 

Each way, and (2) move, T'll take my leave of you; 


Shall 
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Shall not be long but I'll be here again: 
Things at the worlt will ceaſe, or elſe climb ere. | 
To what they were before: my pretty couſin, 7 
Bleſſing upon you, 


(1) When we hold rumour 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear. 


The perſeng reading ſeems to afford no ſenſe; and 
therefore ſome critical experiments may be properly 
tried upon it, though, the verſes being without any 
connection, there is room for ſuſpicion, that ſome in- 
termediate lines are loſt, and that the paſſage is there- 
fore irretrievable. If it be ſuppoſed that the fault 
ariſes only from the corruption of ſome words, and 
that the traces of the true reading are ſtill to be found, » 
the paſſage may he changed thus: , r YeA 


—— When we Jode ruin 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear. 


Ore in a ſenſe very applicable to the occaſion of the 


ne 


— When the bold running 
From what they fear, yet know not what 5 fear. 


(2) But float upon a wild ad violent 25 
Each way, and move. =, 


That he who floats upon a rough ſea muſt move is evi- 
dent, too evident for Shakeſpeare ſo emphatically to aſ- 
ſert. The line therefore is to be written thus: 


Each way, and move—T'll take my leave of you. | 


Ref 
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Reoſſe is about to proceed, but finding himſelf over- 
powered by his tenderneſs, breaks off eee wy 
which he makes a ſhort * apology and retires. 1 


NO r E. — | 
F 


Malcolm. Ls, ET us ſeek out ſome deſolate Hhade, 
e 

Weep our ſad boſoms empty. 

Macduff. Let us rather 
Hold faſt the mortal ſword ; and like good men, 
Beſtride our downfal birth- doom: each new morn, 
New widows howl, new orphans cry, new ſorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it reſounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yell'd out 
Like ſyllables of dolour. 


He who can diſcover what is meant by him that ear- 
neſtly exhorts him to beffride his downfal birth-doom, is 
at liberty to adhere to the preſent text ; but thoſe who 
are willing to confeſs that ſuch counſel would to them 
be unintelligible, muſt endeavour to diſcover ſome read- 
ing leſs obſcure. It 1 1s probable that a capa wrote, 


a —— Like good men, 
Beſtride our downfaln Girthdom—— | 


The alluſion is to a man from whom ſomething va- 
able is about to be taken by violence, and who, that 
he may defend it without encumbrance, lays it on the 
n and ſtands over it with his weapon in his hand. 

0 
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Our birthdom, or birthright, ſays he, lies on the ground, 
let us, like men who are to fight for what 1s deareſt to 
them, not abandon it, but ſtand over it and defend it. 
This is a ſtrong picture of obſtinate reſolution. 
Hirthdom for birthright is formed by the fame ana- 
logy with maſterdom in this play, lgnifying the . 
or rights of a maſter. | 

Perhaps it might be birth-dome for meth ket us ſtand 
over our mother that lies bleeding on the 3 


NOTE. 3 3 


Malcolm. Now well together, and the chance of 
gooaneſs. : 
Be like our warranted quarrel. 


The chance of goodneſs, as it is commonly read, con- 
veys no ſenſe, If there be not ſome more important 
error in the paſſage, it ſhould at leaſt be N thus: 


And the chance, of goodneſs, 
Be like our warranted quarrel. | 


That 1s, May the event be, of the goodneſs of hea- 
ven | pro juſtitia diving] anſwerable to the cauſe. 
Dur I am inclined to believe that Shake Ware wrote, 


And the chanel 0 goodneſs, - 
Be like our warranted 1 


This ſome of his tranſcribers wrote with a ſmall o, 
which another irnagined to mean of. If we adopr this 
9 the ſenſe will be, and O thou fouereign goodneſs, 

140 
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NoTE. X. i 
ACT — 5 $8 NE. UL. ws = 


Macheth. „Ba "IN NG me 0 more 8 155 that 
fly all, 
Till Birnam 3 remove to Dunſinane, 
I cannot taint with fear. What's the boy Malcolm: 
Was he not born of woman 
; Fly falſe Thanes, . 
And mingle with the Engliſh epicures. 1 


In the firſt une of this ſpeech, the proper pauſes are 
not obſerved in the Preſent editions. 


Bring me no more 8 them fly all— 
Tell me not any more of deſertions — Let all my ſubjects leave 
me am /a ofe till, &c. 


- The a of epicuriſm, on which Mr. Theobald 
hat beſtowed a note, is nothing more than a natural in- 
vective uttered by an inhabitant of a barren country, 
againſt thoſe who have more opportunities of luxury. 

KO TE. n. 
| Macketh, I: HAVE liv'd long enough: my Way of ifs 
Is fall n into the ſear, the yellow leaf. 


4 
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As there is no relation between the way of life, and 
fallen into the ſear, 1 am inclined to think, that the / is 
only an M inverted, and that it was * written, 
My May of life. 1 #0 


Jam now paſſed from the ſpring to the autumn of my 
days, but I am without thoſe comforts that ſhould ſucceed 
the ſprightlineſs of n and be me in this * 

fe ”w » JE | : 


NOTE. XIII. 
—= . E N r . 


Malcolm, Þ'r 3 | kis main hope: 
For where there is advantage to'be given, 
Both more or leſs have given him the revolt; 
And none ſerve with him but conſtrained rene 
Whoſe hearts are abſent too. 


The impropriety of the expreſſion advantage to be 
given, inſtead of advantage given, and the diſagreeable 
repetition of the word given in the next line, incline ma 

to read, | 


be te there is a vantage to be gone, 
Boch more and leſs have given him the revolt. 


Advantage or vantage i in the time of ge ſig- 
fied opportunity, - 8 

5 More and leſs is the ſame with greater and * 80 

in the interpolated Mandeville, a book of that age, 

there is a chapter of India the more and the leſs. 


c NOTE 
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8 C E N ” ce 


Macbeth. W. REFOR Z was that ow 8 
Solon. The queen is dead. | 
* Macbeth. She ſhould (1) have died keiddfier' ; 
| WE ws would have been a time for ſuch a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the laſt ſyllable, ef (2) recorded time; 
And all our yeſterdays have lighted fools | 
The way to duſty. death. Qu out, brief candle] 
| Life" s but a ans ſhadow.— | 


3 She mould * died hereafter, 8 
2 There would haye been a t time for * a ae. 


This paſſage has very juſtly been © fueled of being 
corrupt. It is not apparent for what werd there would 
have been a time; and that there would or would not 
be a time for any word, ſeems not a conſideration of 
importance ſufficient to tranſport Macbeth into the 
ORG exclamation, 1 read therefore, 


: aa She ſhould have died vile, vat 
There would have been a time for—ſuch a world! — 
| TIO. * 


Fun broken ſpeech, in which only, part. of the 


thought is expreſſed, _ may be paraphraled thus: 
- 6 The 


he 


; & 
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T he queen is dead. Macbeth. Her death ſpould have been 
deferred to ſome more peaceful hour; had ſhe lived longer, 


there would at length have been a time for the honours 


due to her as à queen, and that reſpect which I owe her 


far her fidelity and love. Such is the world—ſuch is 


the condition of human life, that we always think to- 
morrow | vil] be happier than to-day ; but to-morrow 
and to-morrow fleals over us thenjoyed and tnregarded, 
and we ftidl linger in the ſame expetation to the moment 
appointed for our end. All theſe days, which bave thus 
paſſed away, have ſent multitudes of fools to the grave, 
who were engrofſed by the ſame dream of future felicity, 
and, when life was departing 2 them, were like me 
me Hr on to- morrocv. 


( 2) To the laſt ſyllable of recorded tine. 


Recorded time ſeems to ſignify the time fixed in the 
decrees of heaven for the period of life. The record of 
Futurity is indeed no accurate expreſſion, but as we only 
know tranſactions paſt or preſent, the language of men 
affords no term for the volumes of preſcience, i in which 
future events may be ſuppoſed to be written. 


NOTE XLY, 


| Macbeth. I: v thou ſpeak'ſt falſe, | 
Upon the next tree ſhalt thou hang alive 
Till famine cling thee: if thy ſpeech be ſooth, 
I care not if thou doſt for me as much—— 
I pull in reſolution, and begin 


To doubt th equivocation of the fiend, „ ETD 
as. | That 
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2 lies like truth. * Fear not till e 
Do come to Dunſinane, and now a wood 
Domes toward Haas. 


I pull in reſolutionꝛ 
Though this is the reading of all the editions, yet as 


| it is a phraſe without either example, gane, or pro- 
priety, it is ROW better to read. 


I pall in reſolution - 


1 languiſh in my conſtancy, my confidence begins to for- 
ſake me. It is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve how eaſily 
pall might be changed into pull by a negligent writer, 
or miſtaken for it by an unſkilful printer. 


NOTE XIVL 
S C E N E VIII. 
Seyward. H. D I as many ſons as I have. hairs, 
] would not wiſh them to a fairer death: 
And fo his Knell f 18 knolF&e 
This incident is "Re rela 8 83 of Hun- 


lingdon by Camden in his Reinains, from which our 
author probably copied it it. 


When Seyward, the matte} Fart of Netthitber- 
land, underſtood that his ſon; whom he had fent in 9 
ſervice againſt the Scorch men, was flain, he demanded | * 

whether 


vy hls bv © 
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whether his wound were in the fore part or hinder 


part of his body. When it was anſwered in the fore 
part, he rephed, I am right glad ; neither wy, I 
« any other death to me or mine, & le nn 


F I E R the foregoing pages were printed, the 
late edition of Shakeſpeare, aſcribed to Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, fell | into my hands; and it was therefore con- 
venient for me to delay the publication of my re- 
marks, till I had examined whether they were not 
anticipated by ſimilar obſervations, or precluded by 
better, | therefore read oyer this aged, but found 
that the editor's apprehenſion is of a caſt ſo different 
from mine, that he appears to find no difficulty in 
moſt of thoſe paſſages which [ have repreſented as un- 
intelligible, and has therefore paſſed ſmoothly over 
them, without any attempt to alter or explain them. 


Some of the lines with which I had been per- 
plexed, have been indeed ſo fortunate as to attract his 
regard; and it is not without all the ſatisfaction which 
it is uſual to expreſs on ſuch occaſions, that I find an 
entire agreement between us in ſubſtituting [ſee Note 


II.] are for quarry, and in explaining the adage of 


the cat, [Note XVII.] But this pleaſure is, like moſt 
others, known only to be regretted ; for J have the 


| unhappinefs to find no ſuch OY with regard . 


my other pallage, 


22 N 0 phil 
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The line which I have endeavoured to amend, Note 
XI. is likewiſe attempted by the new editor, and is 
perhaps the only paſſage in the play in which be has 
not ſubmiſſively admitted 'the emendations of farc- 
going critics. Inſtead of the common reading. 


Doing every thing 
Safe towards your love and honour, 


by has ms, 


— Doing e every ching 
Shap'd towards your love and honour. 


This alteration, Which, like all the reſt attempted 
by him, the reader is expected to admit, without any 
reaſon alledged in its defence, is, in my opinion, more 
plauſible hag that of Mr. T, beobald ; ; whether it is 
right, I am not to determine. 

In the paſſage which I have altered in Note XL. an 
emendation is likewiſe atrempted | in the late edition, 
where, nr. ; 


— And the chance / goodneſs 
Be like our warranted quarrel, 


is ſubſtituted And the chance in goodneſs - Whether 
with more or leſs elegance, dignity, and propriety, 
than the reading which I have offered, I muſt again 
decline the province of deciding. 

_- Moſt of the other emendations which he has en- 
deavoured, whether with good or bad fortune, are 
too trivial to deſerve mention. For ſurely the wea- 


pons of criticiſm ought nat to be blunted againſt an 
editor, 
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editor, who can imagine that he is reſtoring poetry, 
vhile he is e himfelf with Er nhl 7 


3 or 1 f LS 2 the A. | DI 

M 0 ne: 4 good and nid fatter feu, 

| * 9101 e 

— This f is the 1 ES Fs tp G4 ect 
Like a * . and dwg ſoldier backe. 


. 4 
* 2 j * 19 
. 


2 


: For — — Diſmay'd not t . 
Our captains Macbeth and . 2—Yes; 


 Diſmay'd not this 
on captains brave Macbeth and Banquo ?—Yes, 


Such harmleſs induſtry may, ſurely, be forgiven, 
if it cannot be praiſed : may he therefore never want 
a monoſyllable, whit « can uſe 1 it with ſuch wonderful 
dexterity. | 


Rumpatur quiſquis rumpitur invidia ! 


The reſt of this edition I have not read, but, from 
the little that I have ſeen, think it not dangerous to 
declare that, in my opinion, its pomp recommends it 


; more than its accuracy. There is no diſtinction made 
: between the ancient reading, and the innovations of the 

editor; there is no reaſon given for any of the altera- 
: tions which are made ; the emendations of former cri- 
g tics are adopted without any acknowledgment, and few 
i of the difficulties are removed which have hitherto 
. embarraſſed the readers of Shakeſpeare. 


7 K4 1 would 
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1 * not, however, be 
editor, nor to denſure him with. too. much petulance, 
for having failed in little things, of whom I have been 
told, that he excels in greater. But I may, without 
indecency, obſerve, . that no man ſhould attempt to 
teach others what he has never learned himſelf; and 
that thoſe who, like Themiſtecles, have ſtudied the arts 
of policy, and can teach a ſmall fate how 70 grow great, 
ſhould, like him, diſdain to labour in trifles, and 
conſider. petty ebe © as DON their ambi- 
tion. h 12 JG: — 1 


hd 


NuUMB. 34. SATURDAY, March 3, 1753: 


Has toties optata exegit gloria pœnas. 1 J 92 4 
Such fate purſues the votaries of praiſe, £6 


To F ADVENT URER./ 


S I R, 5 1 5  Fleet-prifon Feb. 24. 


O -a e diſpoſition, every ſtate of life 
will afford ſome opportunities of contributing 
to the welfare of mankind. Opulence and ſplendor _ 
are enabled to diſpel the cloud of adverſity, to dry 
up the tears of the widow and the orphan, and to 
increaſe the felicity of all around them; their ex- 
ample will animate virtue, and retard. the progreſs of 
vice. And even indigence and obſcurity, though with- 
out, pawer to confer happineſs, may at leaft prevent: 
miſery, and apprize thoſe who are blinded by their paſ- 
ſons that they are on the brink of irremediable 
3 


Pleaſed, 
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Pleaſed, therefore, with the thought of recovering 
others from that folly which has embittered my own 
days, I have preſumed to addreſs the Adventurer 
from the dreary manſions of wretchednefs and deſpair, 
of which the gates are ſo wonderfully conſtructed, 
as to fly open for the reception of ſtrangers, though 
they are impervious as a rock of adamant to ſuch as 
are within them : 


Facilis deſcenſus Averniz  _ 

Notes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis : 

Sed revocare gradum, ſuperaſque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus bic labor eff. Vino. 


- The gates of hell are open night and day; 
Smooth the deſcent, and eaſy is the way: 
But to return and view the cheerful ſkies; 
In this the talk and mighty labour lis. DRYDEN, 


Suffer me to acquaint you, Sir, that J have glittered 
at the ball, and ſparkled in the circle; that I have 
had the happineſs to be the unknown favourite of an 
unknown lady at the maſquerade, have been the 
delight of tables of the firſt faſhion, and the envy. of 
my brother beaux; and to deſcend a little lower, it 
is, I believe, ſtill remembered, that Meſſrs. Velours 
and 4 Zſpagne ſtand indebted for a great part of 
their preſent influence at Guilaball, ro the elegance 
of my ſhape, and the. raten econ of my Car» 
Mages i; - | 51 
2 que preclara et yk tanti, | 
tt rebus letis par fit menſura malorum i coffe? 

See the wild purchaſe of the bold and van, 
Where every bliſs is bought with equal * 


A 
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As I entered into the world very young, with an 
elegant perſon and a large eſtate, it was not long 
before I diſentangled myſelf from the ſhackles of 
religion; for I was determined to the purſuit of 
pleaſure, which according to my notions conſiſted in 
the unreſtrained and unlimited gratifications of every 
paſſion and every appetite; and as this could not be 
obtained under the frowns of-a perpetual dictator, I 
conſidered religion as my enemy; and proceeding 
to treat her with contempt and deriſion, was not a 
little delighted, that the unfaſhjonableneſs of her ap- 
pearance, and the unanimated uniformity of her mo- 
tions, afforded frequent rern for the fallies of 
my imagination. 

Conceiving now that I was \-ſufBelenthy' qualified | 
to laugh away ſcruples, I imparted my remarks to 


| thoſe among my female favourites, whoſe virtue I 


intended to attack; for IJ was well aſſured, that 
pride would be able to make but a weak defence, 
when religion was ſubyerted ; nor was my ſucceſs 
below my expectation ; the love of pleaſure is too 
ſtrongly implanted in the female breaſt, to ſuffer 
them ſcrupuloyſly to examine the validity of argu- 
ments deſigned to weaken reſtraint; all are eaſily 
led to believe, that whatever thwarts their inclina- 
tion muſt be wrong: little more, therefore, was re- 

quired, than by the addition of ſome circumſtances, 
and the exaggeration of others, to make merriment 
ſupply the place of demonſtration; nor was I fo 
ſenſeleſs as to offer arguments to ſuch as could not 
attend to them, and with whom a repartee or catch 
would more effectually anſwer the ſame purpoſe. 


This being n there remained only © the 
e dread 
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<:dread of the world ;” but Roxana ſoared too high, 
to think the opinion of others worthy her notice; 
Lælitia ſeemed to think of it only to declare, that 
te if all her hairs were worlds,“ ſne {Hould reckon 
them * well loſt for love; and Paſtorella fondly 
conceived, that ſhe could dwell for ever by the 
fide of a bubbling fountain, content with her ſwaln 
and” fleecy eare; without conſidering that ſtillneſs 
and n can afford ieee _” to inno- 
Zerg. : tonne be, 201715 4531 

It is not the deſire of new cyan; but the 
glory of conqueſts, that | fires the ſoldier's breaft; 
as indeed the town is ſeldom worth much, when it 
has ſuffered the devaſtations of a ſiege; fo that 
though I did not openly declare the effects of my 
own prowels, which is forbidden by the laws of ho- 
nour, it eannot be ſuppoſed that J was very foli- 
citous to bury my reputation, or to hinder acci- 
dental diſcoveries. To have, gained one victory, is 
an inducement to hazard a ſecond engagement: 
and though the ſucceſs of the general ſhould be a 
reaſon for increaſing the ſtrength of the fortifica» 
tion, it becomes, with many, a pretence for an im- 
mediate ſurrender, under the notion that no power 
is able to withſtand ſo formidable an adverſary; while 
others brave the danger, and think it mean to ſurren- 
der, and daſtardly to fly. Meliſſa, indeed, knew better; 
and though ſhe could not boaſt the apathy, ſteadineſs, 
and inflexibility of a Cato, wanted not the more pru- 
dent virtue of Scipio, and n the Muy by de- 
clining the conteſt. | | 

You: muſt not, however, imagine, 0 J was, 
gon this ſtate of abandoned libertiniſm, ſo fully 


convinced. 
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convinced of the fitneſs of my own conduct; as to 
be free from uneaſineſs. I knew very well, that I 
might juſtly be deemed the peſt of ſociety, and that 
ſuch proceedings muſt terminate in the deſtruction of 
my health and fortune; but to admit thoughts of 
this kind was to live upon the rack: I fled, there- 
fare, to the regions of mirth and jollity, as they are 
called, and endeavoured with burgundy, and a con- 
tinual rotation of company, to free myſelf from the 
pangs of reflection. From theſe orgies we fre- 
quently ſallied forth in queſt of adventures, to the 
no ſmall terror and conſternation of all the ſober 
ſtragglers that came in our way: and though we 
never injured, like our illuſtrious progenitors, the 
Mohocs, either life or limbs; yet we have in the 
midſt of Covent Garden buried a taylor, who had been 
troubleſome to ſome of our fine gentlemen, be- 
neath a —_ of , and ſtalks, with this 


conceit, 


Saria te caule quem ſemper cupiſli. 


Clut yourſelf with cabbage, of which you have e 5 
5 been greedy. | 


There can be no PIE for mentioning the com- 
mon exploits of breaking windows and de the 
watch; unleſs it be to tell you of the device of pro- 
ducing before the juſtice broken lanthorns, which 
have been paid for an hundred times: or their ap- 
_ pearances with patches on their heads, under pre- 
tence of being cut by the ſword that was never 
drawn: nor need I ſay any thing of the more for- 
midable attack of ſturdy ca armed with 


En ; Jo a ſlight ſtroke of which, the pride of 
ed 
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Ned Revel's face was at once laid flat, and that ef 
fected in an inſtant, which its moſt mortal foe had 
for years aſſayed in vain. I ſhall paſs over the ac- 
cidents' that attended attempts to ſcale windows, and 
endeavours to diſlodge figns from their hooks : there 
are many © hair-breadth *ſcapes,” beſides thoſe in 
the © imminent. deadly breach; but the rake's life, 
though it be equally hazardous with that of the ſol- 
dier, is neither accompanied with preſent honour nor 
with pleaſing retroſpect ; ſuch is, and ſuch ought to be 
the difference, ——— the enemy and the preſerver 
of his country. 

" Amidſt ſuch. giddy and mannes extravagance, 
it will not ſeem ſtrange, that I was often the dupe of 
coarſe flattery. When Monſ. Z” Mlonge aflured me, 
that I thruſt quart over arm better than any man in 
England, what could I leſs than preſent him with a 
ſword that colt me thirty pieces? I was bound for a 
hundred pounds for Tom Trippet, becauſe he had de- 
clared that he would dance a minuet with any man in 
the three kingdoms except myſelf. But J often parted 
with money againſt my inclination, either becauſe 1 
wanted the reſolution to refuſe, or dreaded the appel- 
lation of a niggardly fellow; and I may be truly ſaid 
to have ſquandered my eſtate, without honour, with- 
out friends, and without pleaſure. The laſt may, per- 
| haps, appear ſtrange to men unacquainted with the 
' maſquerade of life: I deceived others, and I endea- 
voured to deceive myſelf; and have worn the face of 
pleaſantry and gaiety, while my heart ſuffered the moſt 
exquiſite torture. 
By the inſtigation and encouragement of my 


friends, became at length ambitious of a ſeat in 
- ___ parliament; 


* 
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parliament ; and accordingly ſet out for the town of 
I/allop in the weſt, where my arrival was welcomed 
by a thouſand throats, and I was in three days ſure 
of a majority: but after drinking out one hundred 
and fifty hogſheads of wine, and bribing two-thirds 
of the corporation twice over, I had the mortification 
to find, that the me. had been before ſold to 
Mr. Courtly. 

In a life of this Kindj my Een though conſi- 
derable, was preſently diſſipated; and as the attraction 
orows more ſtrong the nearer any body approaches 
the earth, when once a man begins to ſink into po- 
verty, he falls with velocity always increaſing; every 
ſupply is purchaſed at a higher and higher price, and 
every office of kindneſs obtained with greater and 
greater difficulty. Having now acquainted you with 
my ſtate of elevation, I ſhall, if you encourage the 
continuance of my correſpondence, ſhew you by what 
ſteps. I deſcended from a firſt floor in nn to 

my preſent habitation. 


J am, SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, | 
Nrsaaorzus. 
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ER abi, conflli, non curribus, utere noftris, b 

Dum potes, et ſolidis etiamnum ſedious adflars _ ad 

a Damgque Maſe Plates nondum 7 Ents inſeius arcs. Ovid. 4 


—— Tt attempt S 
And not my chariot but my counſel take; 15 
While yet ſecurely on the earth you ſtand; 5 
Nor touch the horſes with too raſh a hand. Apptsox. 


To the . ADVENTURER. 


S T R, 8 0 N Fleet, March 24. 


NOW 3 you thi ſequel of my ſtory ; ; which 
had not been ſo long delayed, if I could have 
brought myſelf to imagine, that any real impatience 
was felt for the fate of Miſargyrus; who has travelled 


no unbeaten track to miſery, and conſequently can 


preſent the reader only with ſuch incidents as occur 
in daily life. 

You have ſeen me, ir in the zenith of my glory; 
not diſpenſing the kindly warmth of an all- cheering 
ſun, but, like another Phaeton, ſcorching and blaſting 
every thing round me. I ſhall proceed, therefore, to 
finiſh my career, and paſs as rapidly as poſſible through 
the remaining viciſſitudes of my 1 

When I firſt began to be in want of money, 1 


made no doubt of an immediate ſupply. The news- 


papers 
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papers were perpetually offering directions to men, 
who ſeemed to have no other buſineſs than to gather 
heaps of gold for thoſe who place their ſupreme feli- 
city in ſcattering it. I poſted away, therefore, to one 
of theſe advertiſers, who by his propoſals ſeemed to 
deal in thouſands ; and was not a little chagrined to 
find, that this general benefactor would have nothing 
to do with any larger ſum than thirty pounds, nor 
would venture that without a joint note from myſelf 
and a reputable houſckeepeyy or Fg a longer time than 
three months. 

It was not yet ſo bad with me, as that 1 heeded to 
ſolicit ſurety for thirty pounds : yet partly from the 
greedineſs that extravagance always produces, and 
partly from a deſire of ſeeing the humour of a petty 
uſurer, a character of which I had hitherto lived in 


ignorance, I condeſcended to liſten to his terms. He 


proceeded to inform me of my great felicity in not 
falling into the hands of an extortioner ; and aſſured 


me, that I ſhould find him extremely moderate in his 


demands : he was not, indeed, certain, that he could 
furniſh me with the whole ſum, for. people were at 
this particular time extremely preſſing and importu- 
nate for money; yet as J had the appearance of a gen- 
tleman, he would try what he could do, and give me 


his anſwer in three days. 


At the expiration of the time, I called upon him 
again; and was again informed of the great demand 
for money, and that * money was money now: he 
then adviſed me to be punctual in my payment, as 
that might induce him to befriend me hereafter; and 
deliveraad! me the money, deducting at the rate of five 


Vor. III. | L | | 6 and | 
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and thirty per cent. with another ene upon his 
own moderation. - 

I will not tire you with vox various practices of 5 
rious oppreſſion; but cannot omit my tranſaction with 
Squeeze on Tower-hill, who finding me a young man 
of conſiderable expectations, employed an agent to 
perſuade me to borrow five handred pounds, to be 
refunded by an annual payment of twenty per cent. 
during the joint lives of his daughter Naney Squeeze 
and myſelf. The negociator eame prepared to inforce 
his propoſal with all his art ; but finding that I caught 
his offer with the eagerneſs of neceſſity, he grew cold 
and languid: he had mentioned it out of kindneſs; 
c he would try to ſerve me: Mr. Squeeze was an ho- 
« neſt man, but extremely cautious.” In three days 
he came to tell me, that his endeavours had been in- 
effectual, Mr. Squeeze having no good opinion of my 
life: but that there was one expedient remaining; 


Mrs. Squeeze could influence her huſband, and her 
good-will might be gained by a compliment. 1 


waited that afternoon on Mrs. Squeeze, and poured 
out before her the flatteries which uſually gain acceſs 


to rank and beauty: I did not then know, that there 


are places in which the only eompliment is a bribe. 
Having yet credit with a jeweller, I afterwards: pro- 
eured a ring of thirty guineas, which I humbly pre- 
ſented, and was ſoon admitted to a treaty with Ms. 
Squeeze. He appeared. peeviſh and backward, and 
my old friend whiſpered me, that he would never 
make a dry bargain: I, therefore, invited him to a 
tavern, Nine times we met on the affair; nine times 
I * four — * che ſupper and claret; and nine 

2 ENS .  Suineas 
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guineas I gave the agent for good offices. I then 


| obtained the money, paying ten per cent. advance; and 


at the tenth. meeting gave another ſupper, and diſ- 


| Duel fifteen pounds for the writings: 


Others, who ſtiled themſelves brokers, would only 
truſt their money upon goods: that I might, there- 
fore, try every art of expenſive folly, I took a houſe 
and furniſhed it. I amuſed myſelf with deſpoiling 
my moveables of their gloſſy appearance, for fear of 
alarming the lender with ſuſpicions ; and in this I ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that he favoured me with one hundred 
and ſixty pounds upon that which was rated at ſeven 
hundred. I then found that I was to maintain a 
guardian about me, to prevent the goods from being 
broken or removed. This was, indeed, an unexpected 
tax; but it was too late to recede; and I comforted 
myſelf, that I might prevent a creditor, of whom I 
had ſome apprehenſions, from ſeizing, by having a 
prior execution always in the houſe. 

By ſuch means I had fo embarraſſed myſelf, that 
my whole attention was engaged in contriving excuſes, 
and raifing ſmall ſums to quiet ſuch as words would 
no longer mollify. It coſt me eighty pounds in pre- 
ſents. to Mr. Leech the attorney, for his forbearance of 
one hundred, which he ſolicited me to take when I 
had no need. I was perpetually haraſſed with impor- 
tunate demands, and inſulted. by wretches, who a few 
months before would not have dared to raife their 
eyes from the duſt before me. I lived in continual 
terror, frighted by every noiſe at the door, and terri- 
hed at the approach of every ſtep quicker than com- 
mon. I never retired to reſt, without feeling the 


juſtneſs of the Spaniſh proverb, © Let him who ſleeps 


La C tog 
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< too much, borrow the pillow of a debtor; my ſoli- 
citude and vexation kept me long waking ; and when 
T had cloſed my eyes, I was purſued or inſulted by 
viſionary bailiffs. 

When I reflected upon the ickminefs of the ſhifts I 

had reduced myſelf to, I could not but curſe the folly 
and extravagance that had overwhelmed me in a fea 
of troubles, from which it was highly improbable that 
E ſhould ever emerge. I had ſome time lived in 
hopes of an eſtate, at the death of my uncle ; but he 
diſappointed me by marrying his houſekeeper ; and, 
catching an opportunity ſoon after of quarrelling with 
me, for ſettling twenty pounds a year upon a girl 
whom I had ſeduced, told me that he would take care 
to prevent his fortune from being ſquandered upon 
proſtitutes. 
Nothing now remained, but the chance of extricat- 
ing myſelf by marriage; a ſcheme which, I flattered I 
myſell nothing but my preſent diſtreſs would have 
made me think on with patience. I determined, there- 
fore, to look out for a tender novice, with a large for- 
tune at her own diſpoſal; and accordingly fixed my 
eyes upon Miſs Biddy Simper. I had now paid her 
ſix or ſeven viſits; and ſo fully convinced her of my 
being a gentleman and a rakz, that I made no doubt 
that both her perſon and fortune would be ſoon mine. 

At this' critical time, Miſs Gripe called upon me, 
m a chariot bought with my money, and loaded with 
trinkets that I had in my days of affluence laviſhed 
on her. Thoſe days were now over; and there was 
little hope that they would ever return. She was not 
able to withſtand the temptation of ten pounds that 
Talon the bailiff offered her, but brought him into my 

apartment 
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apartment diſguiſed in a livery ; and taking my ſword 
to the window, under pretence of admiring the work- 
manſhip, beckoned him to ſeize me. 
Delay would have been expenſive without uſe, as 
the debt was too conſiderable for payment or bail: 
1, therefore, ſuffered myſelf to be AY con- 
ducted to jail. 


Veſtibulum ante ipſum primiſque in faucibus Orci, 

Luctus & ultrices poſuere cubilia cure : 

Pallenteſque habitant morbi, triſtiſque ſenectus, 

Et metus, et maleſuada fames, et turpis egeſtas. Virs. 


Juſt in the gate and in the jaws of hell, 

Revengeful cares and ſullen ſorrows dwell; 

And pale diſeaſes, and repining age 6 
Want, fear, and famine's unreſiſted rage. DrxvyDEN, 


Confinement of any kind is dreadful; a priſon is 
ſometimes able to ſhock thoſe, who endure it in a 
good cauſe: let your imagination, therefore, acquaint 
you, with what I have not words to expreſs, and con- 
ceive, if poſſible, the horrors of impriſonment attended 


with reproach and ignominy, of involuntary aſſocia- 


tion with the refuſe of mankind, with wretches who 
were before too abandoned for ſociety, but being now 
freed from ſhame or fear, are hourly improving their 
vices by conſorting with each other. 

There are, however, a few, whom like myſelf. im- 
priſonment has rather mortified than hardened : with 
theſe only I converſe; and of theſe you may perhaps 
hereafter receive ſome account from 


| Your humble ſeryant, = MisaxorRkuz. 


L3 
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owes: 45. T UESDAY; dpril 10, 1758 


Nalla fides regni ws Geis ommifquc poteftas | 
Impatiens conſortis erit. | Lve AN, 


No faith of partnerſhip dominion owns ; 
Still diſcord hovers o'er divided thrones. 


T is well known, that many things appear plauſſ- 

ble in ſpeculation, which can never be reduced to 
practice; and that of the numberleſs projects that 
have flattered mankind with theoretical ſpeciouſneſs, 
few have ſerved any other purpoſe than to ſhew the 
ingenuity of their contrivers. A voyage to the moon, 
However romantick and abſurd the ſcheme may now 
appear, fince the properties of air have been better 
underſtood, ſeemed highly probable to many of the 
-aſpiring wits in the laſt century, who began to doat 
upon their gloſſy plumes, and fluttered Wich en 
ence for the hour of their 8 : 


—EPereant veſtigia ET" 3 
Ante fug am, abſentemgue ferit gravis ungula cn. 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already croſt; 1 
And, ere he ſtarts, ain * are loſt. Porr. 


Among the fallacies which only experience can de- 
tect, there are ſome, of which ſcarcely experience itſelf 
can deſtroy the influence; ſome which, by a capti- 
yating ſhew of indubitatle certainty, are perpetually 
gaining upon the human mind; and which, though 
| every 


- 1 1 * * * 
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every trial ends in diſappointment, obtain new credit 
as the ſenſe of miſcarriage wears gradually away, per- 
ſuade us to try again what we have tried already, and 
expoſe us by the i 
Of this tempting, this d e kind, is the expecta- 
tion of great performanTes by confederated ſtrength. 
The ſpeculatiſt, when he has carefully obſerved how 
much may be performed by a ſingle band, calculates 
by a very eaſy operation the force of thouſands, and 
goes on accumulating power till reſiſtance vamfhes 


before it; then rejoices in the ſucceſs of his new ſcheme, 


and wonders at the folly or idleneſs of former ages, 


who have lived in want of what might fo readily be 


procured, and ſuffered themſelves to be debarred from 
happineſs by obſtacles which one united effort wauld 
have fo eaſily furmounted. 

But- this gigantick phantom « collate 'y power 
vaniſhes. at once into air and emptineſs, at the firſt 
attempt to put it into action. The different appre- 
henſions, the diſcordant paſſions, the jarring intereſts 
of men, will ſcarcely permit that many ſhould unite 
in one undertaking. 

Of a great and complicated deſign, ſome will never 
be brought to diſcern the end; and of the ſeveral 
means by which it may be accompliſhed, the choice 
will be a perpetual ſubject of debate, as every man is 


ſwayed in his determination by his own knowledge or 


convenience. In a long ſeries of action, ſome will 
languiſh with fatigue, and ſome be drawn off by pre- 
ſent gratifications ; ſome will loiter becauſe others la- 
bour, and ſome will ceaſe to labour becauſe others 
loiter: and if once they come within proſpect of ſuc- 


ceſs and profit, ſome will be greedy and others envi- 
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ous ; ſome will undertake more than they can perform, 
to enlarge their claims of advantage; ſome will per. 
form leſs than they undertake, leſt their labours _— 
chiefly turn to the benefit of others. 

The hiſtory of mankind informs us that 4 fingle 
power is very ſeldom broken by a confederacy. States 
of different intereſts, and aſpects. malevolent to each 
other, may be united for a time by common diſtreſs; 
and in the ardour of ſelf-preſervation fall unanimouſly 
upon an enemy, by whom they are all equally endan- 
gered. But if their firſt attack can be withſtood, time 
will never fail to diſſolve their union: ſucceſs and 
Miſcarriage will be equally deſtructive : after the con- 
queſt of a province, they will quarrel in the divifion ; 
after the loſs of a battle, all will be endeayouring to 
ſecure themſelves by abandoning the reſt. 

From the impoſſibility of confining numbers to the 
conſtant and uniform proſecution of a common in- 
tereſt, ariſes the difficulty of ſecuring ſubjects againſt 
the encroachment of governors. Power is always 
gradually ſtealing away from the many to the few, 
becauſe the few are more vigilant and conſiſtent; it 
ſtill contracts to a ſmaller number, till in time it cen- 
ters in a ſingle perſon. | 

Thus all the forms of government abe 
among mankind, perpetually tend towards mo- 
narchy; and power, however diffuſed through the 
whole community, is by negligence or corruption, 
commotion or diſtreſs, repoſed at laſt in the chief 
magiſtrate. 

& There never appear,” lays Swift, © more than 
te five or ſix men of genius in an age; but if they 
« were united, the world could not ſtand before 
ce them,” 


— 
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« them.” It is happy, therefore, for mankind, that 
of this union there is no probability. As men take 
in a wider compaſs of intellectual ſurvey, they are 
more likely to chuſe different objects of purſuit; as 
they ſee more ways to the ſame end, they will be leſs 
eaſily perſuaded to travel together; as each is better 
qualified to form an independent ſcheme of private 
greatneſs, he will reject with greater obſtinacy the 
project of another; as each is more able to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf as the head of a party, he will leſs readily be 
made a follower or an aſſociate. 

The reigning philoſophy informs us, lt the vaſt 
bodies which conſtitute the univerſe, are regulated 
in their progreſs through the etherial ſpaces, by the 
perpetual agency of contrary forces; by one of 
. which they are reſtrained from deſerting their orbits, 
and loſing themſelves in the immenſity of heaven; 
and held off by the other from ruſhing together, 
and cluſtering round their center with everlaſting co- 
heſion. 

The ſame contrariety of impulſe may be perhaps 
diſcovered in the motions of men: we are formed for 
| fociety, not for combination ; we are equally unquali- 
fied to live in a cloſe connection with our fellow-be- 
ings, and in total ſeparation from them; we are at- 
tracted towards each other by general ſympathy, but 
kept back from contact by private intereſts. | 

Some philoſophers have been fooliſh enough to 
imagine, that improvements might be made in the 
ſyſtem of the univerſe, by a different arrangement of 
the orbs of heaven; and politicians, equally igno- 
rant and equally preſumptuous, may eaſily be led to 
ſuppoſe, * the happineſs of our world would be 
* 
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promoted by a different tendency of the humam mind. 
It appears, indeed, to a flight and ſuperficial. ob- 
ferver, that many things impracticable in our pre- 
ſent ſtate, might be eaſily effected, if mankind were 
better diſpoſed to union and co-operation : but a little 
reflection will diſcover, that if confederacies were 
eaſily ſormed, they would loſe their efficacy, ſince 
numbers would be oppoſed to numbers, and unanimity 
2 and inſtead of the preſent petty compe 
s of individuals or ſingle families, multitudes 
Noel be ſupplanting multirudes, and thoufands plot- 
ting againſt thouſands, 
There is no claſs of the human "rg of which 
the union ſeems to have been more expected, than of 
the learned: the reſt of the world have almoſt always 
agreed to ſhut ſcholars up together in colleges and 
cloiſters; ſurely not without hope, that they would 
Jook for that happineſs in concord, which they were 
de barred from finding in variety; and that ſuch con- 
junctions of intellect would recompenſe the munificence 
of founders and patrons, by periormences . the 
reach of any ſingle mind. 

But diſcord, who found means to roll how apple 
into the banqueting chamber of the godde 
had the addreſs to ſcatter her laurels in the ſane 
of learning. The friendſhip of ſtudents and of beau- 
ties is for the moſt part equally ſincere, and equally 
durable : as both depend for happineſs on the regard 
of others, on that of which the value ariſes merely 
from compariſon, they are both expoſed to perpetual 
zealouſies, and both inceflantly employed in ſchemes 


I am 
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I am, however, far from intending to inculcate, 
that this confinement of the ſtudious to ſtudious com- 
anions, has been wholly without advantage to the 
publick: neighbourhood, where it does not conciliate 
friendſhip, incites competition; and he that would 
contentedly reſt in a lower degree of excellence, where 
he had no rival to dread, will be urged by his impa- 
tience of inferjority to inceſſant endeavours after mu 
attainments, 
Theſe ſtimulations of honeſt: rivalry are, perhaps, 
| the chief effects of academies and ſocieties ; for what- 
ever be the bulk of their joint labours, every ſingle 
piece is always the production of an individual, that 
owes nothing to his colleagues but the contagion of 
diligence, a reſolution to write, becauſe the reſt are 
writing, and the ſcorn of obſcurity while the reſt are 
Myſtrious 
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Nuws. 50. SATURDAY, April 28, 1753. 


- Quicanque turpi fraude ſemel innotuit, ery” a j 

Etiamſi vera dici, amittit fidem. Pnz b. 

The wretch that often has deceiv'd, 
Though truth he ſpeaks, is ne'er believ'd. 
HEN Arifotle was once aſked, what a man 
could gain by uttering falfehoods ; he re- 
plied, « Not to be viral og he 1 tell the 
meth; 

The character of a liar is at once fo kiteful and 
ben n that even of thoſe who have loft their 
virtue it might be expected, that from the violation 
of truth they ſhould be reſtrained by their pride. 
Almoſt every other vice that diſgraces human nature, 
may be kept in countenance by applauſe and aſſo- 
_ ciation : the corrupter of virgin innocence fees him- 
ſelf envied by the men, and at leaſt not deteſted by 
the women: the drunkard may eaſily unite with 
beings, devoted like himſelf to noiſy merriments or 
ſilent inſenſibility, who will celebrate his victories 
over the novices of intemperance, boaſt themſelves 
the companions of his proweſs, and tell with rapture 
of the multitudes whom unſucceſsful emulation has 
hurried to the grave: even the robber and the cut- 
throat have their followers, who admire their addreſs 
and intrepidity, their ſtratagems of Tapine; and their 
1825 to the gang, 


The 
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he liar, and only the liar, is invariably and uni- 

verſally deſpiſed, abandoned, and diſowned : he has 
no domeſtick conſolations, which he can oppoſe to 

the cenſure of mankind ; he can retire to no frater- 
nity, where his crimes may ſtand in the place of vir- 
tues; but is given up to the hifles of the multitude, 
without friend and without apologiſt. It is the pe- 
culiar condition of falſchood, to be equally deteſted 
by the good and bad: © The devils,” ſays Sir Thomas 
Brown, © do not tell lies to one another; for truth is 
« neceflary to all ſocieties ; nor can the ſociety of hell 
« ſubſiſt without it.” 

It is natural to expect, that a crime thus generaliy 
deteſted ſhould be generally avoided ; at leaſt, that 
none ſhould expoſe himſelf to unabated and unpitied 
infamy, without an adequate temptation ; and that to 
guilt fo eaſily detected, and fo feverely puniſhed, an 
adequate temptation. would nor readily be found. 

Yet ſo it is, that in defiance of cenſure and con- 
tempt, truth is frequently violated ; and ſcarcely the 
moſt vigilant and unremitted circumſpection will ſecure 
him that mixes with mankind, from being hourly de- 
ceived by men of whom it can ſcarcely be imagined, 
that they mean any injury to him or profit to them- 
ſelves; even where the ſubject of converſation could 
not have been expected to put the paſſions in motion, 
or to have excited either hope or fear, or zeal or ma- 
lignity, ſufficient to induce any man to put his reputa- 
tion in hazard, however little he might value it, or to 
overpower the love of truth, however weak e be 
its influence. 2 
The caſuiſts have very diligently diſtiriguiſhed nes 


unto their ſ-veral claſſes, according to their various 
degrees 


+ 
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degrees of malignity: but they have, I think, gene- 
rally omitted that which is moſt common, and, per. 
haps, not leaſt miſchievous z which, ſince the moraliſts 
have not given it a name, I — as the lit 
of vanity. 

Fo vanity may —_ be imputed moſt of the falſe. 


hoods, ' which every man perceives hourly playing 


upon his ear; and; -perhaps, moſt of thoſe that are 
propagated with ſucceſs, To the lie of commerce, 
and the lie of malice; the motive is ſo apparent, that 
they are ſeldom negligently or implicitly received: 
fuſpicion is always watchful over the practices of in- 
tereſt; and whatever the hope of gain, or deſire of 
miſchief, can prompt one man to aſſert, another is by 
reaſons equally cogent incited to refute. But vanity 
pleaſes herſelf with ſuch flight gratifications, and looks 
forward to pleaſure ſo remotely conſequential, that her 
practices raiſe no alarm, and her ſtratagerns are not 


_ eaſily diſcovered. 


Vanity is, indeed, often ſuffered to paſs ud 
by ſuſpicion, becauſe he that would watch her mo- 
tions, can never be at reſt: fraud and malice are 
bounded in their influence; ſome opportunity of 
time and place is neceſſary to their agency; but 
ſcarce any man is abſtracted one moment from his 
vnnity; and he, to whom truth affords no gratifica- 
tions, is generally inclined to ſeek them in falſe- 
It is remarked by Sir Kenelm Digby, © that every 
* man has a deſire to appear ſuperior to others, 
though it were only in having ſeen what they have 
<© not ſeen.” Such an accidental advantage, ſince 


i neither implies merit, ror confers dignity, one 


| would 
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would think ſhould not be deſired fo much as to be 
counterfeited : yet even this vanity, trifling as it is, 
produces innumerable. narratives, all equally falſe; 
but more or leſs credible in proportion to the ſkill 
or confidence of the relater. How many may a man 
of diffuſive converſation count among his acquaint- 
ances, whoſe lives have been ſignalized by number- 
leſs eſcapes ; who never croſs the river but in a ſtorm, 
or take a journey into the country without more ad- 
ventures than befel the knights-errant of ancient 
times in pathleſs foreſts or enchanted caſtles ! How 
many muſt he know, to whom portents and prodi- 
gies are of daily occurrence; and for whom nature 
is hourly working wonders inviſible to every other 
eye, only to ſupply them with ſubjects of 8 
tion! 

Others there are that Ds themſelves with the 
diſſemination. of falſehood, at greater hazard of de- 
tection and diſgrace ; men nacked out by ſome lucky 
planet for univerſal confidence and friendſhip, who 
have been conſulted in every difficulty, | entruſted 
with every ſecret, and fummoned to every tranſac- 
ton: it is the ſupreme felicity of theſe men, to ſtun 
all companies with noiſy information; to ſtill doubt, 
and overbear oppoſition, with certain knowledge or 
authentick intelligence. A lar of this kind, with 
a ſtrong memory or briſk imagination, is often the 
oracle of an obſcure club, and, till time diſcovers his 
impoſtures, dictates to his hearers with uncontrouled 
authority; for if a publick queſtion be ſtarted, he 
was preſent at the debate; if a new faſnhion be men- 
tioned, he was at court the firſt day of its appears 
ace ; if a new performance of literature draws: the 

| attention 
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attention of the publick, he has patroniſed the au- 
tor, and ſeen his work in manuſcript : if a criminal 
of eminence be condemned to die, he often predicted 
his fate, and endeavoured his reformation : and who 
that lives at a diſtance from the ſcene of action, will 
dare to contradict a man, who reports from his own 
eyes and ears, and to whom all perſons _ affairs are 
thus intimately known? 
This kind of falſehood is generally fuccefiful for 
2 time, becauſe it is practiſed at firſt with timidity 
and caution : but the proſperity of the liar is of ſhort 
duration ; the reception of one ſtory is always an in- 
citement to the forgery of another lefs probable; and 
he goes on to triumph over tacit credulity, till pride 
or reaſon riſes up againſt him, and his companions 
will no longer endure to ſee him wiſer than them- 


_ felives. 


It is apparent, that the inventors of all theſe fictions 
: Incas: ſome exaltation of themſelves, and are led off 
by the purſuit of honour from their attendance upon 
truth : their narratives always imply ſome conſequence 
in favour of their courage, their ſagacity, or their 
activity, their familiarity with the learned, or their re- 
ception among the great; they are always bribed by 
the preſent pleaſure of ſeeing themſelves ſuperior to 
thoſe that ſurround them, and receiving the homage of 
ſilent attention and envious admiration, | 

But vanity is ſometimes excited to fiction by leſs 
viſible gratifications: the preſent age abounds with 
a race of liars who are content with the conſciouſneſs 
of falſchood, and ' whoſe pride is to deceive others 
without any gain or glory to themſelves. Of this 
| tribe it is the ſupreme pleaſure to remark a lady in 
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the playhouſe or the park, and to publiſh, under 
the character of a 'man ſuddenly enamoured, an ad- 
vertiſement in the news of the next day, containing 
a minute deſcription of her perſon and her dreſs. 
From this artifice, however, no other effect can be 


expected, than perturbations which the writer can 


never ſee, and conjectures of which he never can be 
informed : ſome miſchief, however, he hopes he has 


done; and to have done miſchief, is of ſome import- 


ance. He ſets his invention to work again, and pro- 
duces a narrative of a robbery or a murder, with all 
the circumſtances. of time and place accurately adjuſt- 
ed. This is a jeſt of greater effect and longer dura- 
tion: if he fixes his ſcene at a proper diſtance, he may 
for ſeveral days keep a wife in terror for her huſband, ' 


or a mother for her ſon ; and pleaſe himſelf with re- 


flecting, that by his abilities and addreſs ſome EI 
is made to the miſeries of life. 

There is, I think, an ancient law of Scotland, 7 
which leaſing- making was capitally puniſhed. I am, 
indeed, far from deſiring to increaſe in this kingdom 
the number of executions; yet I cannot but think, 
that they who deſtroy the confidence of ſociety, 
weaken the credit of intelligence, and interrupt the 
ſecurity of life; haraſs the delicate with ſhame, and 
perplex the timorous with alarms; might very properly 
be awakened to a ſenſe of their crimes, by denun- 
ciations of a whipping- poſt or pillory : ſince many are 
ſo inſenſible of right and wrong, that they have no 


| ſtandard of action but the law; nor feel guilt, but. as 


they dread puniſhment, 


— 
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Qui i/que furs patimur Fires. „ Vize. 
Each has his lot, and bears the fate 5 drew. 1 


SIR, PT Fleet, May 6, 


N conſequence of. my engagements, I. addreſs = 
once more from the habitations, of miſery. 

this place, from which buſineſs and, pleaſure are 
equally excluded, and in which our only empley- 
ment and diverſion is to hear the narratives of each 
other, I might. much ſooner have gathered materials 
for a letter, had I not hoped to have been reminded 
of my promiſe ; but ſince I find myſelf placed in the 
regions of oblivion, where I am no leſs neglected 
by you than by the reſt, of mankind, I re ſolved no 


longer to wait for ſolicitation, but ſtole early this even- 


ing from between gloomy ſullenneſs and riotous mer- 
riment, to give you an accpunt of part of my com- 
Panions. 

One of the moſt. eminent 8 of our elude iS, 
Mr. Edward Scamper, a man of whoſe; name the, 
Olympic heroes would not have been aſhamed. Ned 
WAS: dam to a l Ats. el he den nined * 


226, wenge ae — his land to ihe a mare — 
an, and bred horſes for the courſe. He was at 
kult ey ſuccelsful, and gained ſeveral of the king's 
be is now every Th boaſting, at the ex- 


Pence 
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pence” of very little more than ten times their value. 


At laſt, however, he: diſcovered, that victory brought 


him: more: honour. than profit: reſolving, therefbre, 
to be rich as well as illuſtrious, he repleniſhed} his 
pockets hy another mortgage, became on a ſudden 
a daring better, and reſolving not to truſt} a jookey 


with his fortune; rode his horſe himſelf, diſtanced 


two, of: his. competitors the firſt: heat, and at laſt won 
che race, by: forcing his horſe on a deſcent to full 
ſpeed at: tlie hazard ofi his neck. His eſtate was thus 
ee, and: ſome: friends that hadi no ſouls adviſed 
him to: give: ayer; but: Neu now knew the way to 
riches, andy therefore without caution increaſed” his 
expences. From this hour he talked and dreamed of 
nothing but a horſe· race; and riſing ſoon to the ſum- 
mit of equeſtrian reputation, he was conſtantly ex- 
pected on every courſe, divided all his time between 
lards and jockies, and, as the unexperienced regu- 
lated their betts by his example, gained a great deal 
of: money by laying openly on one horſe and ſecretly 
on the other, Ned was now ſo ſure of growing rich, 
that he involved his eſtate in a third mortgage, bor- 
rowed! money of all his friends, and riſqued his 
whole fortune upon Bay-Lincoln. He mounted with 


beating heart, ſtarted fair, and won the firſt heat; 


but in the: ſecond, as he was puſhing againſt the fore- 
moſt: of his rivals, his girth: broke, his ſhoulder was 
dilocated; and before he: was diſmiſſed by the 
ſurgeon, two bailiffs faſtened upon him, and he ſaw 
Newmarket, no more. His daily amuſement for four 
years. has been to blow the: ſignal for ſtarting, to 
make imaginary matches, to repeat the pedigree of 

3 Bay- 
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Baj-Livicols, and to form reſolutions: againſt pn 
another groom with the choice of his girth. 
The next in ſeniority is Mr. Timothy Sung: a man 
of deep contrivance and impenetrable ſecrecy. His 
father died with the reputation of more wealth than 
he poſſeſſed: Tim, therefore, entered the world with 
a reputed fortune of ten thouſand pounds. Of this 
he very well knew that eight thouſand was imaginary: 
but being a man of refined policy, and knowing how 
much honour is annexed to riches, he reſolved never 
to detect his own poverty; but furniſhed his houſe 
with elegance, ſcattered his money with profuſion, en- 
couraged every ſcheme of coſtly pleaſure, ſpoke of 
petty loſſes with negligence, and on the day be- 
fore an execution entered his doors, had proclaimed 
at a publick table his reſalution to be e no —_ 
in a hackney- coach. X- 
Another of my companions is the magnanimous 
Fack Scatter, the ſon of a country gentleman, who 
having no other care than to leave him rich, con- 
ſidered that literature could not be had without ex- 
pence; maſters would not teach for nothing; and 
when a book was bought and read, it would fell for 
little. Jack was, therefore, taught to read and write 
by the butler; and when this acquiſition was made, 
- was left to paſs his days in the kitchen and the ſtable, 
where he heard no crime cenſured. but covetouſneſs 
and diſtruſt of poor honeſt ſervants, and where al 
the praiſe was beſtowed on good houſekeeping, and a 
free heart. At the death of his father, Jack ſet him- 
ſelf to retrieve the honour of his family: he aban- 
doned his cellar to the butler, ordered his groom to 
+ provide 
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provide hay and corn at diſcretion, took his houſe- 
keeper's word for the expences of the kitchen, al- 
lowed all his ſervants to do their work by deputies, 
| permitted his domeſticks to keep his houſe open to 

their relations and acquaintance, and in ten years 

was conveyed hither, without having purchaſed by the 

loſs of his patrimony either honour or pleaſure, or ob- 
| tained any other gratification than that of having cor- 
rupted the IE villagers by MON and _ 
neſs. 

Dick Serge was Aa adapt in Cornbill, and paſſed 
eight years in proſperous diligence, without any care 
but to keep his books, or any ambition but to be in 
time an alderman : but then, by ſome unaccountable 
| revolution in his ' underſtanding, he became en- 
amoured of wit and humour, deſpiſed the converſa- 
tion of pedlars and ſtockjobbers, and rambled every 
night to the regions of gaiety, in queſt of company 
ſuited to his taſte. The. wits at firſt flocked about 
him for ſport, and afterwards for intereſt ; ſome 
found their way into his books, and ſome into his 
pockets ; the man of adventure was equipped from 
his ſhop for the purſuit of a fortune; and he had 
ſometimes the honour to have his ſecurity accepted 
when his friends were in diſtreſs. Elated with theſe 
aſſociations, he ſoon learned to neglect his ſhop; 
and having drawn his money out of the funds, to 
avoid the neceſſity of teizing men of honour for 
trifling debts, he has been — at laſt to retire 
hither, till his friends can procure him a poſt at 
court. | 
Another that joins in the ſame meſs f is Bob Cornice, 


whoſe life has been ſpent in fitting up a houſe. 
M 3 Abou 


4 
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About ten years ago Bob purchaſed the country ha- 
bitation of a »bankrupt : the mere ſhell of a building, 
Bob holds no great matter; the inſide is the teſt of 
elegance. Of this houſe he was no ſooner maſter 
than he ſummoned twenty workmen to his aſſiſtance, 


the wainſcot, drew the windows from their frames, 
altered the diſpoſition of doors and fire-places, and 
caſt the whole fabrick into a new form: his next 
care was to have his ceilings painted, his pannels 
gilt, and his chimney-pieces carved : every thing was 
executed by the ableſt hands: Beb's buſineſs was to 
follow the workmen with a microſcope, and cal 
upon them to retouch their performances, and 
heighten excellence to perfection. The reputation 
of his houſe now brings round him a daily confluence 
bf wilitants, and every one tells him of ſome ele- 
gance which he has hitherto overlooked, ſome con- 
venience not yet procured, or ſome new mode in 
ornament or furniture. Bob, who had no with but 
to be admired, nor any guide but the faſhion, 
thought every thing beautiful in proportion as it was 
new, and conſidered his work as unfiniſhed, while 
any obſerver could ſuggeſt an addition; ſome altera. 
tion was therefore every day made, without any 
other motive than the charms of novelty, A travel. 
ler at laſt ſuggeſted to him the convenience of 1 
grotto: Bob immediately ordered the mount of his 
garden to be excavated ; and having laid ont a large 
ſom in ſhells and minerals, was bufy in regulating the 
diſpoſition of the colours and luſtres, when two gente 
men, who had aſked permiſſion to ſee his gardens, pre- 
ſented him C leſs elegant 


apartments. ; 
X | I Rae 
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I know not, Sir, whether among this fraternity 
of ſorrow you will think any much to be pitied ; nor 
indeed do many of them appear to folicit compaſ- 
ſion, for they generally applaud their own conduct, 
and deſpiſe thoſe whom want of taſte or ſpirit ſuffers 
to grow rich. It were happy if tlie priſons of the 
kingdom were filled only with characters like theſe, 
men whom proſperity could not make uſeful, and. 
whom ruin cannot make wiſe : but there are among 
us many who' raiſe different ſenſations, many that owe 


their preſent Miſery to the ſeductions of treachery, the 


ſtrokes of caſualty, or the tenderneſs of pity ; many 

whoſe ſufferings diſgrace ſociety, and whoſe virtues 
would adorn it: of theſe, when familiarity ſhall have 
enabled me to recount their ſtories without horror, 


vou may expect another narrative from, 


1 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


MySARGYRUS, . 


_ previouſly neceſſary; and finds difficulties inſuper- 
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Damnant quod non intelligunt. 80 ic, 
They condemn what they do not underſtand. 
Z URI PIDES, having preſented Socrates with 
the writings of Heraclitus, a philoſopher famed 
for involution and obſcurity, enquired afterwards his 
opinion of their merit. What I underſtand,” faid 
Socrates, © I find to be excellent; and, therefore, be- 


© eve that to be of equal value which I cannot un- 


ce derſtand.” . | 
The reflection of every man who reads this paſſage 
will ſuggeſt to him the difference between the prac- 
tice of Socrates, and that of modern criticks : Socrates, 
who had, by long obſervation upon himſelf and 
others, diſcovered the weakneſs of the ſtrongeſt, and 
the dimneſs of the moſt enlightened intellect, was 
afraid to decide haſtily in his own favour, or to 
conclude that an author had written without mean- 
ing, becauſe he could not immediately catch his 


ideas; he knew that the faults of books are often 


more juſtly imputable to the reader, who ſometimes 
wants attention, and ſometimes penetration; whoſe 
underſtanding is often obſtructed by prejudice, and 
often diſſipated by remiſſneſs; who comes ſome- 
times to a new ſtudy, unfurniſhed with knowledge 


able, 
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eble, for want of ardour ſufficient to encounter 


them. | | . 3311 ; 

Obſcurity and clearneſs are weinen terms: to ſome 
readers ſcarce any book 1s ealy, to others not many 
are difficult: and ſurely they, whom neither any exu- 
berant praiſe beſtowed by others, nor any eminent 
conqueſts over ſtubborn problems, have entitled to 
exalt themſelves above the common orders of man- 
kind, might condeſcend to imitate the candour of 
Socrates ; and where they find inconteſtible proofs of 
ſuperior genius, be. content to- think that there is 

juſtneſs in the connection which they cannot trace, 
and cogency in the reaſoning which they cannot com- 
prehend. 

This diffidence is never more ec than in 
the peruſal of the authors of antiquity ; of thoſe whoſe 
works have: been the delight of ages, and tranſmitted 
as the great inheritance of mankind from one gene- 
ration to another : ſurely, no man can, without the 
utmoſt arrogance, imagine that he brings any ſupe- 
riority of underſtanding to the peruſal of theſe books 
which have been preſerved in the devaſtation of cities, 
and ſnatched up from the wreck of nations; which 
thoſe who fled before barbarians have been careful to 
carry off in the hurry of migration, and of which 
barbarians have repented the deſtruction. If in books 
thus made venerable by the uniform atteſtation of 
iucceſhve ages, any paſſages ſhall appear unworthy of 
that praiſe Wich they have formerly received; let us 
not immediately determine, that they owed their re- 
putation to dullneſs or bigotry; but ſuſpect at leaſt 
chat our anceſtors had ſome reaſons for their opinions, 

h and 
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and that our ignorance of thoſe reaſons makes vs 
differ from them. 

It often happens that an n reputation is 
endangered in ſuceeeding times, by that which raiſed 
the loudeſt applauſe among his cotemporaries : no- 
thing i is read with greater (pleaſure than alluſions to 
recent facts, reigning opinions, or preſent controver- 
ſies; but when facts are forgotten, and controverſies 


extinguiſhed, theſe favourite touches loſe all - their 


graces; and the author in his deſcent to poſterity 
muſt be leſt to the mercy of chance, without any 
power of aſcertaining the memory of thoſe things, to 
which he owed his luckieft thoughts and his kindeſt 
reception. 

On ſuch occaſions, every reader ſhould fememder 
the diffidence of Socrates, and repair by his candour 


the injuries of time; he ſhould impute the ſeeming 


defects of his author to ſome chaſm of intelligence, 
and ſuppoſe, that the ſenſe which is now weak ws 
once torcible, and the expreſſion which is now dubious 
formerly determinate. 

How much the mutilation of ancient © hiſory' has 
taken away from the beauty of poetical performances, 
may be conjectured from the light which a lucky 


commentator ſometimes effuſes, by the recovery of an 


incident that had been long forgotten : thus, in the 


third book of Horace, Juno's denunciations againſt 
'thoſe'that ſhould preſume to raiſe again the walls of 


Troy, could for many ages pleaſe only by ſplendid 
Wm ag — e of nnn no man git 


* 
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wonder to rational delight. Many paſſages yet un- 
doubtedly remain in the ſame author, which an ex- 
acter knowledge of the incidents of his time would 
clear from objections. ame theſe Inge pray 
numbered the following Ii lines: OD 


a 


Aurum * metios ire ferrets, 
Et perrumpere amat ſaxa, potentius 


Iu fillmine, *Concitlit ugs 
Werd umu wb Tatu 
Demerſa 8xeilio. "Dy Nai ur blum 
Portas vir Macello, et fubrult Anulos 
Reges munze#ibus, Munera navium 
Sævos illaqueant duces. 


Guts than thunder's winged force, 


All- powerful gold can ſpread its courſe, 

Thro' watehful guards its pallage make, 
And Toves thro” ſolid walls to break: 

From gold the overwhelming woes, 
That era{t*d the GreGiin augur roſe : 
Philip wich gold thro? ities broke, 

And rival monarchs felt his yoke; 


Captains. of ſhips to gold are ſiaues, RE 
The' fierce as their own winds and waves, FRANCIS, 


The cloſe of this paſſage, by which every reader is 
now diſappointed and offended, was probably the de- 
light of the Roman court: it cannot be imagined, that 
Horace, after having given to gold the forte of thun- 
der, and told of its power to ftorm cities and to con- 
quer kings, would have concluded his account of its 
efficacy with its influence over naval cominanders, 
had he not alluded to ſome fact then current in the 
mouths of men, and therefore more intereſting for a 

| time 
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time than the conqueſts of Philip. Of the like kind 
may be reckoned ae ſtanza in the ſame book: 


#5] ak coram non whe ne e | 
| Surgit marito, ſeu vocat inſtitor 
Ceu navis Hiſpanæ magiſter 
Dedecorum pretiaſus emptor. 


The conſcious huſband bids her riſe, 

Then ſome rich factor courts her charms, 

Who calls the wanton to his arms, 

And, prodigal of wealth and fame, . 
Profuſely buys the coſtly ſhame. Francis. 


He has little knowledge of Horace who imagines that 
the factor, or the Spaniſh merchant, are mentioned by 
chance: there was undoubtedly ſome popular ſtory of 
an intrigue, which thoſe names recalled to the r 
of his reader. 

The flame of his genius in other parts, boats 
fomewhat dimmed by time, is not totally echo 
his addreſs and judgment yet appear, though much 
of the ſpirit and vigour of his ſentiment is loſt 2 
this has happened to the twentieth Ode of the firſt 
book; 5 5 


Vile potabis madicis Sabinum | 
Cantharis, Graeca quod ego ipſe teſts 
Conditum leui; datus in theatro 

um tibi plauſus, Fe 
bare Macenas eques. Ut paterni 
Fluminis ripe, ſimul et Jocoſa | 

| Redderet laudes tibi V aticant 

ARG (Magve 


A poet's 
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A poet's beverage humbly . 
| (Should great Mæcenas be my e 


The vintage of the Sabine grape, 
But yet in ſober cups ſhall crown the feat; 


Twas rack'd i into a Grecian caſk, | 
Its rougher juice to melt awayz 
Il ſeal'd it too—a pleaſing taſk! !? ee INS 
With annual joy to mark the glorious ag t-worhd 
When in applauſive ſhouts thy name S$9* 6451 of 
Spread from the theatre around, - 
Floating on thy own Tiber's "gh 


00 n Ry e return d the uns” 
W. RANCIS. 


We here eaſily remark the intertexture of 4 A 
compliment with an humble invitation; but cer- 
tainly are leſs delighted than thoſe, to whom the 
mention of the applauſe beſtowed upon Mæcenas, 
gave occaſion to recount the TT or words that 
produced it. 

Two lines which have . the ingenuity: 4 
rider criticks, may, I think, be reconciled: to the 
judgment, by an eaſy ſuppoſition: Horace thus ad- 
dreſſes Agrippa; | 


Scriberis Vario fortis et hoſtium 
Victor, Mæonii carminis alite. 


Varius, a ſwan of Homer's wing, 
Shall brave Agrippa's conqueſts ſing, 


That Varius ſhould be called * A bird of Homeric 
< ſong,” appears ſo harſh to modern ears, that an 
emendation of the text has been propoled : but 
1 the learning of the ancients had been long 


ago obliterated, had every man thought himſelf at 
liberty 
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liberty to corrupt the lines which he did not under- 
ſtand. If we imagine that Varius had been by any 
of his cotemporaries celebrated under the appella- 
tion of Muſarum Ales, the ſwan of the Muſes, the 
language of Horace becomes graceful. and familiar; y 
and that ſuch a compliment. was at leaſt; poſſible, we 
know from the transformation feigned * Horace of 
himſelf. 

The moſt elegant eompliment that was paid to 
Addiſon, i is of this:obſcure and periſnable kind; 


When panting Virtue her laſt efforts made, 
You brought your C110 to the virgin's aid. 


Theſe lines muſt- pleaſe as long as they are un- 
derftood; but. can be underſtuod: only by; theſe 
that have: obſerved: Addgjts's 8. ſignatures i in the *_ 
tator. 

The ales of- theſe minute: Allen L ſhall, exem· 
plify by another inſtance, which I take this occaſion. 
to mention, becauſe, as Ram told, the commentators 
have omitted it. T74zd/us- addreſſes Qutbia in this 
manner: | | | 

Tie fbeftem, ſuprema mihi cim venerit hora, 
Te teneam moriens deſiciente mauu. 
Before my cloſing eyes, dear Cynthia ſtand, 
Held weakly by my fainting. trembling hand. 


To theſe lines Ovid thus refers in his elegy on the 
death of Fibullus: TE _ 
Cynthia decedens, falicius, ingquit, amata 
Sunn tibi; vixiſti dum tuus ignis eram, 

Cay Nemeſis, quid ait, tibi ſunt mea damna dalori? 
Ale "eu, mariens dgſiciente Pry 
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hleſt was my reign; retiring Cynthia cry d 
Not till he left my bręaſt, Libullus dy ' d. 
Forbear, ſaid Nemeſis, my loſs to moan 
ä The ian trembling hand was mine alone, 


The beauty, of this paſſage, which ane in * 
propriation made by Nemeſis of the line originally di- 
rected to Cynthia, had been: wholly. imperceptible. to 
ſucceeding. ages, had chance, which has deſtroyed ſo 
a greater roger N un likewiſe n 
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O fortuna uiris invida fortibus | eter 
Quant non ægua buis prœ mis dividia Sk. 


| Capricious Fortune ever joys, I] | 7 92G 
With partial hand to deal the prize, 0 
Fa cruſh the brave and cheat the wiſe. 5 


To. the ADVENTURER. . 


Sik. 5 Fleet, June, 6 


0 the. account. of: ſack of my companions: a, 
are impriſoned” without being miſerable, | or 
are miſerable without any claim to compaſſion ;. F 
promiſed to add the hiſtories of thoſe, whoſe virtue 
has. made them unhappy, or whaſe- misfortunes are 
a leaſt: without a crime. That this catalogue: ſhould 
i 5 * 
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be very numerous, neither you nor your readers 
ought to expect; rari quippe boni; the good 
cc are few. Virtue is uncommon in all the claſſes 
of humanity; and I ſuppoſe | it will ſcarcely be 
imagined more e in a ee an in ker 
. nin 2h 
Yet. in theſe 8 regions is to Fas found the 
tne the generoſity,” the philanthrophy of Se- 
renus, who might have lived in competence and 
eaſe, if he could have looked without emotion on 
the miſeries of another. Serenus was one of thoſe 
_ exalted minds, whom knowledge and ſagacity could 
not make ſuſpicious ;_ who. poured out his foul in 
boundleſs intimacy, and thought community of poſ- 
ſeſſions the law of friendſhip. The friend of Serenus 
was arreſted for debt, and after many endeavours to 
foften his creditor, ſent his wife to ſolicit that aſſiſt- 
ance which never was refuſed. The tears and im- 
portunity of female diſtreſs were more than was ne- 
ceſſary to move the heart of Serenus; he haſted im- 
mediately away, and conferring a long time with his 
friend, found him confident that if the preſent preſ- 
fore was taken off, he ſhould ſoon be able to re- 
eſtabliſh his affairs. Serenus, accuſtomed to believe, 
and afraid to aggravate diſtreſs, did not attempt 
to detect the fallacies of hope, nor reflect that every 
man overwhelmed with calamity believes, that if 
that was removed he ſhall immediately be happy: 
he, therefore, with little heſitation offered himſelf as 
In the firſt raptures of eſcape all was joy, grati- 
tude, and confidence ; the friend of Serenus diſplayed: 
His 


\ — — 
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hi is proſpects, and counted over the ſums of which 
he ſhould infallibly be maſter before the day of pay- 
ment. Serenus in a ſhort time began to find his 
| danger, but could not prevail with himſelf to repent 
ol beneficence n and therefore” fuffered hiniſelf ſtill to 
be amuſed with projects which he durſt not en fider, 
for fear of finding them impractieable. The debtor, 
aſter he had ttied every method of raiſing money 
which art or. indigence could prompt, wanted either 
fidelity or reſolution to ſurrender. himſelf to den and 
left Serenus to take his places? mme. 
Serenus has often propoſed to dhe 1 8 to pey 
him whatever he ſhall appear to have loſt by the 
flight of. his friend but however reaſonable this pro- 
poſal may, be thought, avarice and brutality ha ve been 
hitherto yexotables and en {ill e to *. 
guiſh in priſon- 1 2394 W 
In this place, pain 3 want hs almoſt 
every.; mari ſelfiſh; or deſperation gleomy, it is the 
good fortune of | Serenus not to live without a friend: 
he paſſes moſt of his hours in the converſation of 
Candidus, a man whom the ſame virtuous ductility 
has with ſome difference of circumſtances: made 
equally unhappy: - Candids, ; when he was young, 
helpleſs, and ignorant, found a patton that educated, 
protected, and ſupported him: his patron being 
more vigilant for others than himſelf; left at his death 
an only ſony deſtitute and friendleſs. Cundidur was 
eager to repay the benefits he had received; and 
having maintained the youth for a few years at his 
own, houſe, afterwards placed him with a merchant of 
eminence, and gave ag to a great he” as a ſecu- 
rity for his conduct. bak 0 8% 
Vor. III. N The 
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The young man, removed too early from. the-only 0 
eye! of Which he' dreaded” the Obſer vation, and de- 
Prived of che only inſtruction which he heard with = 
reverence, ſoon learned to confider virtue as reſtraint, 
and feſtraimt as oppreſnon; and to look with a long. 
ing eye at every expenee to which he could” not 
h, and every pleaſtre which he could not par- 
une? by degrees he deviared from his firſt regula- 
iy, and unbappily mingling among young men 
buy in diffipating the gains of their füthers induftry, 
he forgot the precepts of Cundidus, ſpent the even- 
ing © mh parties of pleaſure, and the morning in ex- 
pedients to ſupport his riots. He was, however, 
dextrous and active in buſineſs; and his maſter, 
being ſecured againſt any Cenfeq dener of diſhoneſty, 
was very little ſolicitobs to inſpect his manners, or 
to enquire how he paſſed thoſe hours, which were 
not immediately devoted to the buſineſs of his pro- 
feſſion: when he was informed of the young man's 
extra vaganee or debauchery, Let his bondſinan 
« Jook to — fad Ty G . egg care of 
5 © myfelf eee "ty So ant 
Thus —_ [ atopy ſpend: aa ork 
| folly to folly,” and from vice to vices with the con- 
nivance if not the encouragement of his maſter; till 
in the heat of a nocturnal” revel he committed ſuch 
violences in the ſtreet as drew upon him à criminal 
proſecution. Guilty and unexperienced, he kneu 
not what courſe” to take; to confeſs his crime to 
c Candidus, and ſolicit his interpoſition, was little leſs 
dreadful than to ſtand before the frown of a court of 
juſtice. Having, therefore, paſſed the day with 
5% mn in his heart and diſtraction f in his looks, of 
4 ae 
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ſeized at night a very large ſum of money in the 
compting-houle, and getting out he pen not vague, 
was Heard of no more... mod loo afttes” 
Ihle conſequence of his flight was the nll of C. 
Aiidus; ruin ſurely: undeſeryed and irreproachable, 
and ſuch” as the laws of à juſt government ought 
either to prevent or repair: nothing is more inequi- 
table than that one man ſhould ſuffer for the crimes 
of W for crimes. 3 he' neither | Ape 


prevent; When we 5 82 on 5 of heights 
reſolutions and the inconſiſtency of human conduct, 
it muſt appear abſurd that one man ſhall engage for 
another, that * will not DH An e or alter 
his conduct. WO: 

It iss I think, n of conſideration, 1 
ſince no wager is binding wichout a poſſibility of loſs 
on each fide, it is not equally: reaſonable, that no 
contract ſhould be valid without reciprocal ſtipula- 
tions: but in this caſey and others of the ſame kind, 
what is ſtipulated on his fide to whom the bond is 
given? he takes advantage of the ſecurity, neglects 
his affairs, omits his duty, ſuffers timorous wicked- 
neſs to grow daring by degrees, permits appetite to 
call for new gratifications, and, perhaps: ſecretly 
longs for the time in which he ſhall have power to 
ſeize the forfeiture : and if virtue or gratirude ſhould 
prove' too ſtrong for temptation, and à young man 
perſiſt in koneſty; however inſtigated by his paſſions, 
what can ſecure him at laſt againſt a falſe accuſa- 
tion? I for my part always ſhall ſuſpect, that he who 
can by ſuch methods ſecure his property, will go 


ene ſtep farther to increaſe” it: nor can 1 think that 
| „„ man 


man ſaſely ed with the, e miſchief, act 
by his deſire to have them in his hands, gives an 
evident proof how much leſs he Thos his e 
happineſs than his Ww. 
Another of our companions is had a: FO 
whoſe dignity of birth was very ill ſupported by his 
fortune. As ſore of the firſt offices in in the kingdom 
were filled by His relations, he was early invited to 
eourt, and encouraged. by careſſes and promiſes to 
attendance and ſolicitation : a conſtant appearance in 
ſplendid company neceſſarily required magnificence 
of dreſs; and a frequent participation of faſhionable 
amuſements forced him into expence : but theſe mea- 
ſures were requiſite to his ſucceſs; ſince every body 
knows, that to be Joſt to ſight is to be Joſt to re- 
membrance, and that he who deſires to fill a Vacancy, 
mult be always at hand, leſt ſome man of greater vi- 
50 Sſlanee ſhould ſtep: in before him. 7 
By this courſe of life his little fortune was ever very | 
day made leſs: but he received ſo many diſtinctions 
in publlek, and was known to reſort ſo familiarly to 
the houſes of the great, that every man looked on 
his preferment as certain, and believed that its value 
would compenſate for its ſlowneſs: he, therefore, 
found no difficulty in obtaining credit for all that 
his rank or his vanity made neceſſary: and, as ready 
payment was not expected, the bills were proportion- 
ably enlarged, and the value of the hazard or delay 
were adjuſted ſolely by the equity of the creditor, 
At length death deprived Leniulus of one of his 
patrons, and a revolution in the miniſtry of another; 
ſo that all his proſpects vaniſhed at once, and thoſe 
a 1 had Beier ene his S pelees, began to 


{1 8 1 Perceive 
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perceive that their money was in danger: there Was 
now. no other / contention: but who ſhould firſt ſeize 
upon his perſon, and, by forcing immediate pay- 
ment, deliver him up naked to che vengeance of the 
reſt. In purſuance of this ſcheme, one of them in- 
ired him to a tavern, and procured him to be ar- 
reſted at the door; but Lentulus, inſtead of endea- 
vouring ſecretly to pacify' him by payment, gave 
notice to the reſt, and offered to divide amongſt 
them the remnant of his fortune: they teaſted fix 
hours at his expence, to deliberate on his propoſal; 
and at laſt determined, that, as he could not offer 
more than five ſhillings in the pound, it would 
be more prudent to keep him in priſon, till he 
could procure from his ee che 1 of his 
debts. e ee 
Lentulus is not the only man conſid within theſe 
walls, on the ſame. account : : the like procedure, 
upon the like motives, is common among men whom 
yet the law allows to partake the uſe of fire and 
water with the compaſſionate and the juſt; who fie- 
quent the aſſemblies of commerce. in open day, and 
talk wich deteſtation and contempt of highwaymen or 
houſebreakers : bur, ſurely, that man muſt be con- 
feſſedly robbed, who is compelled, by whatever 
means, to pay the debts which he does not owe; 
nor can I loox with equal hatred upon him, who, 
at the hazard of his life, holds out his piſtol and 
demands my purſe, as on him who plunders under 
ſhelter of the law, and by detaining my ſon or my 
friend in priſon, extorts from me the price of their 
liberty. No man can be more an enemy to ſociety 


than he, by whoſe machinations our virtues are 
a. turned 
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turned to our diſadvantage he is leſs: deſtructive to 
mank ind that R Wb gs en * way en 
a 5 compaſſion. 1) 1 

I believe, en vou will F 'confeks 
that though not one of theſe, if tried before a com- 
mercial judicature, can he wholly acquitted from im- 
prudence or temerity; yet that, in the eye of all who 
can conſider virtue as diſtinct from wealth, the fault 
of two of them, at leaſt, is outweighed by the merit; 
and that of the third is ſo much extenuated by the cir- 
cumſtances of his life, as not to deſerve a perpetual 
priſon: yet muſt. theſe, with multitudes equally 
blameleſs, languiſh in confinement, till mis volene 
ſhall VETO: mn _ © lan 15 8 


1 am, 8 I R, 
roof humble ſervant 


Misazovays, 
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Et tn Te 55 3- 1753: 


* 2 
* 


| Ferd Tibenter lings id quod vun er. e e 


| Men willingly believe what they wiſh to be true. 


7 LEY wa Sho 3 eee no anteds 

however weakened by long life, is ſo conſcious 
of his own decrepitude, as not to imagine that he 
may yet bold 1 ſtation in the world * e 
year. 

Of the ks ww this e every indie furhiſhes 
new confirmation: there is no time of life, in which 
men for the moſt part ſeem leſs to expect the ſtroke 
of death, than when every other eye ſees it impend- 
ing; or are more buſy in providing for aliother year 
then when it is plain to all but themſelves, that at 
another year they cannot arrive. Though every fu- 
neral that paſſes before their eyes evinces the deceit- 
fulneſs of ſuch expectations, fince every man who is 
born to the grave thought himſelf equally certain of 
living at leaſt to the next year; the ſurvivor {till 
continues to flatter himſelf, and is never at a loſs for 
ſome reaſon why his lite ſhould be protracted, and the 
voracity of death continued to {be pacified with _ 
other prey. | : 

But this 1s aghyes one of the innumerable. unge 
practiſed in the univerſal conſpiracy of mankind 
againſt themſelves: every age and every condition 
ub ſome darling fallacy; every man amuſes 

N 4 himſelf 
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himſelf with projects which he knows: to be impro- 
bable, and which, therefore, he reſolves to purſue 
without daring to examine them. Whatever any 
man ardently deſires, he very readily believes that he 
ſnall ſome time attain: he whoſe intemperance has 
overwhelmed him wich diſeaſes, white he languiſhes 
in the ſpring, expects vigour and recovery fe the 
ſummer ſun; and while he melts away in the ſum- 
mer, transfers his hopes to the froſts of winter: he 
that gazes upon elegance or pleaſure, Which want of 
money hinders him from imitating or partaking, 
comforts himſelf that the time of diſtreſs will ſoon 
be at an end, and that every day brings him nearer 
to à ſtate of happineſs; though he knows it has 
paſſed not only without acquiſition of advantage, 
but perhaps without endeayours after it, in the 
formation of ſchemes that cannot be executed, and 
in the contemplation of Mir non ae be 
approached. 1 520) ie 
Such is the oral dream i in ieh we all ſlumber 
out our time: every man thinks the day coming, in 
which he ſhall be gratified with all his wiſhes, in 
which he ſhall leave all thoſe competitors behind, 
who are now rejoicing like himſelf in the expecta- 
tion of victory; the day is always coming to the 
ſervile in which they ſhall be powerful, to the obſcure 
in which they ſhall be eminent, * to the een 15 
in which they ſhall be beautiful. | 
If any of my readers has 1 with fo wakes at- 
tention on the world about him, as to imagine this re- 
preſentation exaggerated beyond probability, let him 
reflect a little upon his own life; let him conſider 
what were his hopes, and EDO ten years ago, and 
V 


— 
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«tar additions he then expected to be made by ten | 
years to his happineſs: thoſe years are now elapſed; 

have they made good the promiſe that was extorted 

from them, have they advanced his fortune, enlarged 
his knowledge, or reformed his conduct, to che del - 
gree that was once expected? I am afraid; every man 
that recollects his hopes, muſt confeſs his diſappoint- 
ment; and on that day has glided unprofitably aſter 
day, and that he is wy at the ame n ſhoe 
point of happmels. 5 5 ee 


With” what destens cede thoſe iii haves "wad 5 


miſcarried in their chief. deſign, elude the memory of: 


their ill ſucceſs? with hat amuſements can they pa- 


cify their diſcontent, after the loſs: of ſo lafge a por- 
tion of life? they can give themſelves up again to the 
ſame deluſions, they can form new ſchemes of ay” 
gratifications, and fix another period of felicity; they 
can again reſolve to truſt the promiſe which they 
know will be broken, they can walk in a circle with 
their eyes ſhut, and perſuade themſelves to _—_ that 
they go forward. 

Of every great and ene evelns; p ales 
pends upon cauſes out of our power, and part muſt; 
be effected by vigour and perſeverance. With re- 


gard to that which is ſtiled in common language tde 


work of chance, men will always find reaſons for 
confidence or diſtruſt, according to their different 
tempers or inclinations; and he that has been long 


accuſtomed to pleaſe himſelf with | poſſibilities” bs © 


fortuicous happineſs, will not, eaſily or willingly be 
reclaimed from his miſtake. But the effects of bus 5 
man induſtry and {kill are more eaſily ſubjected to 
calculation : whatever can be 5 completed in a year, CT 
| ES ; bs 


* 
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is diviſible into parts, of which each may be per- 
formed in the compaſs of a day; he, therefore, that 
has paſſed the day without attention to the taſk af. 
ſigned him, may be certain that the lapſe of life has 
brought him no nearer to his object; for whatever 
idleneſs may expect from time, its produce will be 
only in proportion to the diligence with which it has 
been uſed. He that floats lazily down the ſtream, 
in purſuit of ſomething borne along by the ſame 
current, will find himſelf indeed move forward; but 
unleſs he lays his hand to the oar, and increaſes his 
ſpeed by his on labour, muſt be always at the ſame 
diſtance from that which he is following. REY 
There have happened in every age ſome contin- 
gencies of unexpected and undeſerved ſucceſs, by. 
which thoſe who are determined to believe whate ver 
favours their inclinations, have been encouraged to 
delight themſelves with future advantages ; they ſup- 
port confidence by conſiderations, of which the only 
proper uſe is to chaſe away deſpair: it is equally 
abſurd to fit down in idleneſs becauſe ſome have 
been enriched, without labour, as to leap a precipice 
becauſe ſome have fallen and eſcaped with life, or to 
Put to ſea in a ſtorm becauſe ſome have been driven 
from a enn upon the coalt. to which they are 
Loma 

We are, all ready 0 bn thit belief nite to 
Fin proportioned to evidence or probability: let any 
man, therefore, compare the number of thoſe who 
have been thus favoured by fortune, and of thoſe 
who have failed of their expectations, and he will 
eaſily determine, with what 3 he * ene 


e can 157 32614 „ noiteluass 
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But chere i is no need on theſe oecaſions for deep 
enquiries or laborious calculations; there is à fat 
caſier method of diſtinguiſhing the hopes of folly 
from thoſe of reaſon, of finding the difference be- 
tween proſpects that exiſt before the eyes, and thoſe 
that are only painted on a fond imagination. Tom 
Drotoſy had accuſtomed himſelf to compute-the profit 
of a darling project, till he had no longer any doubt 
of its ſucceſs; it was at laſt matured by cloſe con- 
ſideration, all the meaſures were accurately adjuſted, 
and he wanted only five hundred pounds to become 
maſter of a fortune that might be envied by a di- 
rector of a trading company. Tom was generous and 
grateful, and was. reſolved to recompence this ſmall 
aſſiſtance with an ample. fortune: he, therefore, de- 
liberated' for a time, to whom amongſt his friends 
he ſhould declare his peceſſities ; not that he ſuſpected 
a refuſal, but becauſe: he could not ſuddenly de- 
termine which of them would make the beſt uſe of 
riches, and was, therefore, moſt worthy of his fa- 
vour. At laſt his choice was ſettled ; and knowing 
that in order to borrow he muſt ſhew the probability 
of re-payment, he prepared for a- minute and copious 
explanation of his project. But here the golden dream 
was at an end: he ſoon diſcovered the impoſſibility 
of impoſing upon others the notions by which he had 
ſo long impoſed upon himſelf; which way ſoever he 
turned his thoughts, impoſſibility and abſurdity aroſe 
in oppoſition on every ſide; even credulity and pre- 
judice were at laſt forced to give way, and he grew 
aſhamed of crediting himſelf what ſhame would not 


ſuffer him to communicate to another. 
To 
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TO this teſt let every man bring his imaginations, 
before they have been too long predominant in his 
mind. Whatever is true will "bed td e related, 
whatever is rational will endure to be explained ; but 
when we delight to brood in ſecret over future hap- 
pineſs, and ſilently to employ our meditations upon 
ſchemes of which we are conſcious that the bare 
mention would expoſe us to deriſion and contempt; 
we ſhould then remember, that we are cheating our- 
ſelves by voluntary deluſions; and giving up to the 
unreal mockeries of fancy, thoſe hours in which ſolid 
advantages might be attained "of * thought _ 
rational aſſiduity. „ 

There is, indeed, ſo little certainty. in SOR of. 
fairs, that the moſt cautious and ſevere examiner may 
be allowed to indulge ſome hopes which he cannot 
prove to be much favoured by probability; fince 
after his utmoſt endeavours to aſcertain events, he 
muſt often leave the iſſue in the hands of chance. 
And ſo ſcanty is our preſent allowance of happineſs, 
that in many ſituations life could ſcarcely be ſupported, 
if hope were not allowed to relieve the preſent hour 
by pleaſures borrowed from futurity; and re- animate 
the languor of dejection to new efforts, by pointing 
to diſtant regions of felicity, which yet no reſolution 
or nerſevorance: ſhall ever reach. 

But theſe, like all other cordials, chough chey 
may invigorate in a ſmall quantity, intoxicate in a 
greater; theſe pleaſures, like the reſt, 'are lawful only 
in certain circumſtances, and to certain degrees; 
they may be uſeful in a due ſubſerviency to nobler 
1 re but become dangerous and. deſtruttive 
when 


* 
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when once they gain the aſcendant in the heart: to 
ſoothe the mind to tranquillity by hope, even when 
that hope is likely to deceive us, may be ſometimes 
uſeful; but to lull our Hzculjies;) in a leu Poor 
and deſpicable. 

Vices and errors are differently modified, | according 
to the ſtare of the minds to which they are incident; 
to indulge hope beyond the warrant of reaſon, is the 
failure alike of mean and elevared underſtandings ; but 
its foundation and its effects are totally different: the 
man of high courage and great abilities is apt to place 
too much confidence in himſelf, and to expect ſrom a 
vigorous exertion of his powers more than ſpirit or 
dilizence can attain: between him and his wiſh he 
os. obſtacles. indeed, but he expects to overleap or 
break them; his miſtaken ardour hurries him forward; 
and though perhaps he miſſes his end he nevertheleſs 
obtains ſome collateral, good, and performs. ſomething 
uſeful to mankind and honourable to himſel 1, ., 

The drone of timidity preſumes 1 to hope, 
but without ground and without conſequence; the 
bliſs with which he ſolaces his hours, he always ex- 
pects from others, though very often he knows not 
from whom: he folds his arms about him, and ſits ! in 


expectation of ſome revolution in the ſtatè that ſhall 


raiſe him to greatneſs, or ſome golden ſhower that 
ſhall load him with wealth; he dozes away the day in 


muſing upon the morrow; and at the end of life is 


rouzed from his dream only to diſcover that the time 
of action is paſt, and that he can now ſhew his wif 


dom 9:00 by repentance. do i 


r 
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1 at been ved, 9 dak by Sir Willem 
Temple, and after him by altmoſt every. other 
writer, that England affords a greater variety of cha- 
racters chan the teſt of the world. This is aſcribed 
to the liberty prevailing” amongſt us, which gives 
every man the privilege of being wiſe or fookih his 
own way, and preſerves him from Wc” e of 

8 or the ſervility of imitation.” | 
f That the poſition itſelf is true, I am not com- 
pletely ſatisfied. - To be nearly acquainted wich the 
people of different countries can happen to very few; 
and in life, as in every thing elſe beheld at a dif- 
tance, there appears an even uniformity: the petty 
diſcriminations which diverſify the natural character, 
are not diſcoverable but by a cloſe inſpection; we, 
rherefbre, kind them moſt at home, becauſe there we 
have moſt opportunities of remarking them. Much 
leſs am I convinced, that this peculiar diverſification, 
if 
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if it be real is the conſteuener of peculiar liberty, 
for where is the government to be found that fuel. 
tends individuals With f6" much vigilanee, as hot to 
leave their private conduct without reſtraint ? Can it 
enter into à reaſchable mind to imagifle; char men 
of every other nation are not: equally Haſte of 
own time or houſes with ourſelves, and equally at H- 
berty to be parſimonious or Profule, frolick oF ſullen, 
abſtinent or luxurious? Liberty is Tertih nleematy 
to the full play ot predominant humours} but 'fach 
liberty is to be found alike under the government of 
the many or the ſew, in monatehies or I common. 
wealths;/| 10553 25: erty DAE HR 

How readily the 3 aft fee 
interval of Uberty, and how” faſt it expands itſelf 
when the weight of reſtraint is take away;-I Had 
lately an opportunity to diſcover; a8 1 cock 4 Journey 
into the country in a ſtage coach; "which; as every 
Journey is a kind of adventure, may be very properly 
related to you, though I can difplay” no ſuck extra- 
ordinary aſſembly a as Cervantes has collected on Hur 
Quixote's inn. 100 4 

In a ſtage- coach the palkengeke are ber he moſt 
part wholly” unknown to one another, and without 
expectation of ever meeting again when their jour- 
ney is at an end; one ſhould therefore imagine, that 
it was of little importance to any of chem, what 
conjectures the reſt ſhould form concerning him. 
-Yet fo it zs, that as all think themſelves fecure 
from detection, all aſſume that character of which 
they are moſt deſirous, and on no bccafſon is the 
general ambition of Ae more ho» en in- 
dulged. 
On 
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On che day of our departure, in the twilight of 
he morning, I. aſcended the vehicle with three men 

and, two women, my fellow traveller: It was eaſy 
to obſerve the affected elevation of mien with 
Which every; one entered, and the ſu percilious Ch 
_ « vility. with Which they paid their. compliments to 
each -other, |. When the firſt ceremony was diſ- 
Parched, we fat ſilent for a long time, all employed 
in collecting importance into our faces, and endea- 
vouring to. ſtrike FOR! ang een into our 
COMPANIONS. } 2 
It is always obſervable Rm ſilence: Sopagntcs, it- 
elf, and that the longer talk has been ſuſpended, 
the more difficult it is to find any thing to ſay. 
We began now to wiſh for converſation; but no 
one ſeemed. inclined to deſcend from his dignity, or 
firſt propoſe: a topick of diſcourſe. At laſt a cor- 
pulent gentleman, - who had equipped bimſelf for 
this expedition, with a ſcarlet ſurtout and a large 
| hat with a broad lace, drew out his watch, looked 
on it in ſilence, and then held it dangling at his 
finger. This was, 1 ſuppoſe, underſtood by all the 
company as an invitation to atk rhe time of the day, 
but nobody appeared to heed. his overture; and 
: his deſire to be talking ſo far overcame; his freſent- 
ment, that he let us . of his own accord that it 
was palt five, and that in two hours we ſhould be at 
breakfaſt... | 
His 00 was chm away; we con- 
tinued all obdurate; the ladies held up their heads; 
amuſed myſelf with watching their behaviour; 
and of the other two, one ſeemed to employ him- 
ſelf in counting the trees as we drove by them, the 
other 
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other drew his hat over his eyes and counterfeited a 
 fumber. The man of benevolence, to ſhew that he 
was not depreſſed by our neglect, hummed a tune and 
beat time upon his ſnuff-box. 

Thus univerſally diſpleaſed with one another, and 
not much delighted with ourſelves, we came at laſt 
to the Ketle inn appointed for our repaſt ; and all 
began at once to recompenſe themſelves for the 
conſtraint of filence, by innumerable queſtions and 
orders to the people that attended us. At laſt, 
what every one had called for was got, or declared 
impoſſible to be got at that time, and we were per- 
ſuaded to ſit round the ſame table; when the gen- 
tleman in the red ſurtout looked again upon his watch, 
told us that we had half an hour to ſpare, but he was 
ſorry to ſee ſo little merriment among us; that all 
tellow-travellers were for the time upon the level, and 
that it was always his way to make himſelf one of the 
company. © I remember,” ſays he, © it was on juſt 
e ſuch a morning as this, that I and my Lord Mumble 
ce and the Duke of Tenterden were out upon a ramble: 
« we called at a little houſe as it might be this; and 
my landlady. I warrant you, not ſuſpecting to whom 
« ſhe was talking, was fo jocular and facetious, and 
« made ſo many merry anſwers to our queſtions, that 
« we were all ready to burſt with laughter. At laſt 
« the good woman happening to overhear me whiſper 
* the duke and call him by his title, was ſo ſurpriſed 
and confounded, that we could ſcarcely get a word 
© from her; and the duke never met me from that 
day to this, but he talks of the little houſe, and 
« quarrels with me for terrifying the landlady,”* 
Vor. III. O He 
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He had ſcarcely time to congratulate, himſelf on 
the vencration which this narrative muſt have procured 
him from the company, when one of the ladies having 
reached out for a plate on a diſtant part of the table, 
began to remark © the inconveniences of travelling, 
* and the difficulty which they who never fat at home 


« without a great number of attendants found in per- 


forming for themſelves ſuch offices as the road re- 
te quired ; but that people of quality often travelled in 
« diſguiſe, and might be generally known from the 
“ yulgar by their condeſcenſion to poor inn-keepers, 
« and the allowance which they made for any defect 
ce in their entertainment; that for her part, while peo- 
te ple were civil and meant well, it was never hey 
ce cuſtom to find fault, for one was not to expect upon 
te a journey all that one enjoyed at one's own houſe.” 

A general emulation ſeemed now to be excited. 
One of the men, who had hitherto ſaid nothing, 
called for the laſt news- paper; and having peruſed 
it a while with deep penſiveneſs, “It is impoſſible,” 
ſays he, © for any man to gueſs how to act with regard 
© to the ſtocks; laſt week it was the general opinion 
te that they would fall; and I fold out twenty thouſand 
« pounds in order to a purchaſe: they have now riſen _ 
s unexpectedly ; and I make no doubt but at my re- 
te turn to London 1 1 riſk chirty chouſand pounds 
among them again.” 

A young man, who had hitherto diftinouithed him- 
felf only by the vivacity of his looks, and a frequent 
diverſion of his eyes from one object to another, upon 
this cloſed his ſnuff-box, and told us, that. © he had a 
« hundred times talked with the chancellor and the 

| « judges 
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« judges on the ſubject of the ſtocks; that for his 
« part he did not pretend to be well acquainted with 
c the principles on which they were eſtabliſhed, but 
« had always heard them reckoned pernicious to trade, 
« uncertain in their produce, and unſolid in their 
« foundation ; and that he had been adviſed by three 
ce judges, his moſt intimate friends, never to venture 
te his money in the funds, but to put it out upon 
« jand-ſecurity, till he could light upon an eſtate in 
* his own country.“ 

It might be expected, that upon theſe glimpſes of 
latent dignity, we ſhould all have began to look round 
us with veneration; and have behaved like the princes 
of romance, when the enchantment that diſguiſes 
them is diffolved, and- they diſcover the dignity of 
_ each other: yet it happened, that none of theſe hints 
made much impreſſion on the company; every one 
was apparently ſuſpe&ed of endeavouring to impoſe 
falſe appearances upon the reſt; all continued their 
haughtineſs in hopes to enforce their claims; and all 
grew every hour more ſullen, becaufe they found their 
repreſentations of themſelves withour effect. 

Thus we travelled on four days with malevolence 
perpetually increaſing, and without any endeavour 
but to outvie each other in ſuperciliouſneſs and ne- 
glect; and when any two of us could ſeparate our- 
ſelves for a moment, we vented our . at the 
ſaucineſs of the reſt. 

At length the journey was at an end; and time and 
chance, that ſtrip off all diſguiſes, have diſcovered 
that the intimate of lords and dukes is a nobleman's 
butler, who has furniſhed a ſhop with the money he 
has ſaved ; the man who deals fo largely in the funds, 
O ” is 
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is a clerk of a broker in *Change-alley; the lady who 
ſo carefully eoncealed her quality, keeps a cook-ſhop 
behind the Exchange; and the young man, who is fo 
happy in the friendſhip of the judges, engroſles and 
tranſcribes for bread in a garret of the Temple. Of 
one of the women only I could make no diſadvan- 
tageous detection, becauſe ſhe had aſſumed no cha- 
racter, but accommodated herſelf to the ſcene before 
her, without any ſtruggle for diſtinction or ſuperiority. 

I could not forbear to reflect on the folly of prac- 
tiling a fraud, which, as the event ſhewed, had been 
already practiſed too often to ſucceed, and by the ſuc- 
ceſs of which no advantage could have been obtained; 
of aſſuming a character, which was to end with the 
day; and of claiming upon falſe pretences honours 
which muſt periſh with the breath that paid them. 

But, Mr. Adventurer, let not thoſe who laugh at me 
and my companions, think this folly confined to a 
ſtage-coach. - Every man in the journey of life takes 
the ſame advantage of the ignorance of his fellow- 
travellers, diſguiſes himſelf in counterfeited merit, and 
hears thoſe praiſes with complacency which his con- 
ſcience reproaches him for accepting. Every man de- 
ceives himſelf, while he thinks he is deceiving others; 
and forgets that the time is at hand when every illuſion 
ſhall ceaſe, when fictitious excellence ſhall be torn away, 
and all muſt be ſhown to of in their real eſtate. 


I am, 81 R, 
Your humble fervat, | 


Vi rok. 
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Nuuz. 85. Tursp Ax, Auguſt 28. 1753. 


Qui cupit optatam curſu contingere metam, 


| Malte tulit fecitque pour: 5 Hox. 
The youth, who hopes th' Olympick prize to gain, 
All arts muſt try, and every toil ſuſtain. | - FRANCIS. 


T is obſerved by Bacon, that © reading makes a 

« full man, neten a [ready man, and vriting 
an exact man.“ 
As Bacon attained to 3 of Ae n 
ever reached by any other man, the directions which 
he gives for ſtudy have certainly a juſt claim to our 
regard; for who can teach an art with ſo great autho- 
rity, as he that has practiſed it with undiſputed ſue- 
cels ? | 

Under the protection of ſo great a name, I ſhall, ' 
therefore, venture to inculcate to my ingenious con- 
temporaries, the neceſſity of reading, the fitneſs of 
conſulting other underſtandings than their own, and 
of conſidering the ſentiments and opinions of thoſe 
who, however neglected in the preſent age, had in 
their own times, and many of them a long time after- 
wards, ſuch reputation for knowledge and acuteneſs, 
as will ſcarcely ever be attained by thoſe that deſpiſe 
them. 

An opinion has of late been, I know not how, pro- 
pagated among us, that libraries are filled only with 


n lumber; that men of parts ſtand in need of no 
93 aſſiſtance; 
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aſſiſtance; and that to ſpend life in poring upon books, 

is only to imbibe prejudices, to obſtru-t and embar- 
raſs the powers of nature, to cultivate memory at the 
expence of judgment, and to bury reaſon under a 
chaos of indigeſted learning. 

Such 1s the "Tall of many who think themſelves wiſe, 
and of ſome who are thought wiſe by others ; of whom 
part probably believe their own tenets, and part may 
be juſtly ſuſpected of endeavouring to- ſhelter their 
ignorance in multitudes, and of wiſhing to deſtroy 
that reputation which they have no hopes to ſhare. It 
will, I believe, be found invariably true, that learning 
was never decried by any learned man; and what cre- 
dit can be given to thoſe, who venture to condemn 
that which they do not know ? 

If reaſon has the power aſcribed to it by its Ao 
cates, if ſo much is to be diſcovered by attention 
and meditation, it is hard to believe, that ſo many 
millions, equally participating of the bounties of 
nature with ourſelves, have been for ages upon ages 
' meditating in vain: if the wits of the preſent time 
expect the regard of poſterity, which will then in; 
herit the reaſon which is now thought ſuperior to in- 
ſtruction, ſurely they may allow themſelves to be 
inſtructed by the reaſon of former generations. 
When, therefore, an author declares; that he has 
been able to learn nothing from the writings of his 
pedeceſſors, and ſuch a declaration has been lately 
made, nothing but a degree of arrogance unpar- 
donable in the greateſt human underſtanding, can 
hinder him from perceiving that he is railing preju- 
dices againſt his own performance; for with what 


hopes of ſucceſs can he attempt that in which greater 
abilities 
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abilities have hitherto miſcarried? or with what pe- 
culiar force does he ſuppoſe himſelf invigorated, that 
difficulties hitherto invmable ſhould give 958 before 
him? 

Of thoſe Wer Providence has aua to ERA 
any additions to human knowledge, the number is 
extremely ſmall; and what can be added by each 
ſingle mind, even of this ſuperior claſs, is very little : 
che greateſt part of mankind muſt owe all their know- 
ledge, and all muſt owe far the larger part of it, 
to the information of others. To uaderſtand the 
works of celebrated authors, to comprehend their 
ſyſtems, and retain their reaſonings, is a talk more 
than equal to common intelle&s; and he is by no 
means to be accounted uſeleſs or idk, who has ſtored 
his mind with acquired knowledge, and can detail it 
occaſionally to others who have leſs leiſure or weaker 
abilities, 85 

Perfius has juſtly obſerved, that knowledge 1s no- 
thing to him who is not known by others to poſſeſs it; 
to the ſcholar himſelf it is nothing with reſpect either 
to honour or advantage, for the world cannot reward 
thoſe qualities which are concealed from it; with re- 
ſpect to others it is nothing, becauſe it affords no help 
to ignorance or error. 8 
It is with juſtice, therefore, that in an accom- 
pliſned character, Horace unites juſt ſentiments with 
the power of expreſſing them; and he that has 
once accumulated learning, is next to conſider, how 
he ſhall moſt widely diffuſe and moſt agreeably i im- 
part it. 

A ready man is made by converſation. He that 
buries himſelf among his manuſcripts © beſprent,” 

| O 4 " — 
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as Pope expreſſes it, © with learned duſt,” and wears 
out his days and nights i in perpetual reſearch and ſo- 
litary meditation, is too apt to loſe in his elocution 
what he adds to his wiſdom ; and when he comes 
into the world, to appear overloaded with his own no- 
tions, like a man armed with weapons which he can- 
not wield. He has no facility of inculcating his ſpe- 
culations, of adapting himſelf to the various degrees 
of intelle& which the accidents of converſation: will 
preſent ; but will talk to moſt unintelligibly, and to 
all unpleaſantly. 

I was once preſent at the lectures of a profound 
philoſopher, a man really ſkilled in the ſcience 
which he profeſſed, who having occaſion to explain 
the terms opacum and pellucidum, told us, after ſome 
heſitation, that opacum was, as one might ſay, opake, 
and that pellucidum fignified pellucid. Such was 
the dexterity with which this learned reader facili- 
tated to his auditors the intricacies of ſcience ; and 
ſo true is it, that a man may know what he cannot 
teach. 

Baer baave complains, that the writers who have 
treated of chemiſtry before him, are uſeleſs to the 
greater part of ſtudents, becauſe they pre- ſuppoſe 
their readers to have ſuch degrees of {kill as are not 
often to be found. Into the ſame error are all men 
apt to fall, who have familiarized any ſubject to 
themſelves in folitude; they diſcourſe, as if they 
thought every other man had been employed in the 
ſame inquiries; and expect that ſhort hints and ob- 
ſcure alluſions will produce in others the ſame train of 
7 which 2 excite in themſelves. | 
| Nor 
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Nor is this the only inconvenience which the man 
of ſtudy ſuffers from a recluſe life. When he meets 
with an opinion that pleaſes 'him, he catches it up 
with eagerneſs; looks only after ſuch arguments as 
tend to his confirmation; or ſpares himſelf the trou- 
ble of diſcuſſion, and adopts it with very little proof; 
indulges it long without ſuſpicion, and in time unites 
it to the general body of his knowledge, and treaſures 
it up among inconteſtible truths : but when he comes 
into the world among men who, arguing upon diſſi- 
milar principles, have been led to different conclu- 
ſions, and being placed in various ſituations, view the 
ſame object on many ſides; he finds his darling poſi- 
tion attacked, and himſelf in' no condition to defend 
it: having thought always in one train, he is in the 
ſtate of a man who having fenced always with the 
fame maſter, is perplexed and amazed by a new poſ- 
ture of his antagoniſt; he is entangled in unexpected 


difficulties, he is haraſſed by ſudden objections, he is 


| unprovided with ſolutions or replies, his ſurprize i im- 

pedes his natural powers of reaſoning, his thoughts 
are ſcattered and confounded, and he gratifies the . 
ol airy petulance with an eaſy victory. 

It is difficult to imagine, with what obſtinacy truths 
which one mind perceives almoſt by intuition, will 

be rejected by another; and how many artifices muſt 
be practiſed, to procure admiſſion for the moſt evi- 
dent propoſitions into underſtandings frighted by their 
novelty, or hardened againſt them by accidental pre- 
| Judice ; it can ſcarcely be conceived, how frequently, 
in theſe extemporaneous controverſies, the dull will 


be ſubtle, and the acute abſurd ; how often ſtupidity 


will elude the force of argument, by involving itſelf in 


* its 
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its own gloom ; and miſtaken ingenuity will weave 
artful fallacies, which reaſon can en find means 
to diſentangle. | 

In theſe encounters the learning of the recluſe uſu- 
ally fails him: nothing but long habit and frequent 
experiments can confer the power of changing a po- 
ſition into various forms, preſenting it in different 
points of view, connecting it with known and granted 
truths, fortifying it with intelligible arguments, and il- 
Iuſtrating it by apt ſimilitudes; and he, therefore, that 
has collected his knowledge in ſolitude, muſt learn its 
application by mixing with mankind. 

But while the various opportunities of converſation 
invite us to try every mode of argument, and every 
art of recommending our ſentiments, we are frequently 
betrayed to the uſe of ſuch as are not in themſelves 
ſtrictly defenſible: a man heated in talk, and eager of 
victory, takes advantage of the miſtakes or ignorance 
of his adverſary, lays hold of conceſſions to which he 
knows he has no right, and urges proofs likely to pre- 
vail in his opponent, though he knows himſelf that 
they have no force: thus the ſeyerity of reaſon is re- 
laxed, many topicks are accumulated, but withour 
juſt arrangement or diſtinction; we learn to fatisfy 
ourſelves with. ſuch ratiocination as filences others; 
and ſeldom recal to a cloſe examination, that diſcourſe 
which has gratified our * with Weber and * 
plauſe. 

Some caution, 3 3 be uſed leſt copiouſ- 
neſs and facility be made leſs valuable by inaccuracy 
and confuſion. To fix the thoughts by writing, and 
ſubject them to frequent examinations and reviews, 
is the beſt method of enabling the mind to detect its 

bon 
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own ſophiſms, and keep it on guard againſt the 
fallacies which it practiſes on others: in converſation 


we naturally diffuſe our thoughts, and in writing we 


contract them; method is the excellence of writing, 
and unconſtraint the grace of converſation. 

To read, write, and converſe in due proportions, is, 
therefore, the buſineſs of a man of letters. For all 


theſe there is not often equal opportunity; excellence, 


therefore, is not often attainable; and moſt men fail 
in one or other of the ends propoſed, and are full 


without readineſs, or ready without exactneſs. Some 


deficiency muſt be forgiven all, becauſe all are men; 
and more muſt be allowed to paſs uncenſured in the 
greater part of the world, becauſe none can confer 
upon himſelf abilities, and few have the choice of ſitu- 
ations proper for the improvement of thoſe which 
nature has beſtowed ; it is however, reaſonable, to 
have perfection in our eye; that we may always ad- 
vance towards it, though we know it never can be 
reached. | 
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Cam tabulis animum cenſor is ſumet hone/ti, Hog, 


Bold be the critick, zealous to bis truſt, 
Like the firm judge inexorably juſt. 
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S IRR, 
IN the papers of criticiſm which you have given 

to the publick, I have remarked a ſpirit of can- 
dour and love of truth, equally remote from bigotry 
and captiouſneſs ; a juſt diſtribution of praiſe amongſt 
the ancients and the moderns ; a ſober deference to 
reputation long eſtabliſhed, without a blind adoration 
of antiquity ; and a willingneſs to favour later per- 
formances, without a light or puerile fondneſs for no- 
velty. 

I ſhall, therefore, venture to lay before you, ſuch 
obſervations as have riſen to my mind in the conſidera- 
tion of Virgil's paſtorals, without any inquiry how far 
my ſentiments deviate from eſtabliſhed rules or com- 
mon opinions. | 

If we ſurvey the ten paſtorals in a general view, 
it will be found that Virgil can derive from them 
very little claim to the praiſe of an inventor. To 
ſearch into the antiquity of this kind of poetry, is not 
my preſent purpoſe ; that it has long ſubſiſted in the 


eaſt, the Sacred Writings ſufficiently inform us; and 
we 
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we may conjecture, with great probability, that it 
was ſometimes the devotion, and ſometimes the en- 

tertainment of the firſt generations of mankind. Thes- 
critus united elegance with ſimplicity z and taught 
his ſhepherds to ſing with ſo. much eaſe and harmony, 
that his countrymen deſpairing to excel, 'forbore ta 
imitate him; and the Greeks, however vain or ambi- 
tious, left him in quiet poſſeſſion of the garlands which 
the wood-nymphs had beſtowed upon him, 

Virgil, however, taking advantage of another lan- 
ouage, ventured to copy or to rival the Sicilian bard: 
he has written with greater ſplendor of diction, and 
elevation of ſentiment : but as the magnificence of his 
performances was more, the ſimplicity was leſs; and, 
perhaps, where he excels Theocritus, he ſometimes 
obtains his ſuperiority by deviating from the paſtoral 
character, and performing what 7 heocritus never at- 
tempted. | 

Yet, though 1 would willingly pay to e 
the honour which is always due to an original au- 
thor, I am far from intending to depreciate Virgil; 
of whom Horace juſtly declares, that the rural muſes 
have appropriated to him their elegance and ſweet- 
neſs, and who, as he copied Theocritus in his de- 
ſign, has reſembled him likewiſe in his ſucceſs; for, 
if we except Calphurnius, an obſcure author of the 
lower ages, I know not that a ſingle paſtoral was 
written after him by any poet, call the revival of lite- 
rature. | 

But though his general merit has bong as 
acknowledged, I am far from thinking all the pro- 


ductions of 1 rural Thalia equally excellent: there 
— 
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is, indeed, in all his paſtorals a ſtrain of verſification 
which it is vain to ſeck in any other poet; but if we 
except the firſt and the tenth, they ſeem liable either 
wholly or in part to conſiderable objections. ; 
The ſecond, though we ſhould forget the great 
charge againſt it, which I am afraid can never be re- 
futed, might, I think, have periſhed, without any di- 
minution of the praiſe of its author; for 1 know not 
that it contains one affecting ſentiment or pleaſing de- 
ſcription, or one paſſage that ſtrikes the n 
or awakens the paſſions. | 

The third contains a conteſt between two phat 
begun with a quarrel of which ſome particulars might 
well be ſpared, carried on with ſprightlineſs and ele- 
gance, and terminated at laſt in a reconciliation : but, 
ſurely, whether the invectives with which they attack 
each other be true or falſe, they are too much de- 
_ graded from the dignity of paſtoral innocence ; and 


inſtead of rejoicing that they are both victorious, I | 


ſhould not have grieved could they have been both 
defeated. 

The poem to Pollio is, indeed, of another kind: 
it is filled with images at once ſplendid and pleaſing, 
and is elevated with grandeur of language worthy of 
the firſt of Roman poets; but I am not able to recon- 
cile myſelf to the diſproportion, between the per- 
formance and the occaſion that produced it: that 
the golden age ſhould return becauſe Pollio had a 
ſon, appears ſo wild a fiction, that I am ready to ſuſ- 
pe the poet of having written, for ſome other pur- 
Poſe, what he took this 8 880 of producing to 
* publick. 


The 
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The fifth contains a celebration of Dapbnis, which 
has ſtood to all ſucceeding ages as the model of paſ- 
toral elegies. To deny praiſe to a performance which 

ſo many thouſands, have laboured to imitate, would 


be to judge with too little deference for the opinion 


of mankind : yet whoever ſhall read it with impar- 


tiality, will find that moſt of the images are of the 


mythological kind, and, therefore, eaſily invented; 


and that there are few. ſentiments of dee n or 


natural lamentation. 

In the Silenus he again riſes. to the dignity: of ohi- 
loſophick ſentiments and heroick poetry. The ad- 

dreſs to Varus is eminently beautiful: but ſince the 


compliment paid to Gallus fixes the tranſaction to 


his own time, the fiction of Silenus ſeems injudicious; 
nor has any ſufficient reaſon yet been found, to juſ- 
tify his choice of thoſe fables that make the ſubject of 
the ſong. 

The ſeventh. exhibits another conteſt of the tune- 
ful ſhepherds: and, ſurely, it is not without ſome 
reproach to his inventive power, that of ten paſto- 
rals Virgil has written two upon the ſame plan. One 
of the ſhepherds now gains an acknowledged vic- 
tory, but without any apparent ſuperiority, and the 
reader, when he ſees the prize adjudged, is not able 
to diſcover how it was deſerved. 

Of the eighth paſtoral, ſo little is 1 the 
work of Virgil, that he has no claim to other 1 
or blame than that of a tranſlator. © 121 
Of the ninth, it is ſcarce poſſible to er the 

deſign or tendency; it is ſaid, I know not upon 
what authority, to have been compoſed from frag- 

| ments 
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ments of other poems; and except a few lines in 
which the author touches upon his own misfortunes, 
there is nothing that ſeems appropriated to any time 
or place, or of which any other uſe can DE diſco- 
vered than to fill up the poem. 

The firſt and the tenth paſtorals, mr be de- 
termined of the reſt, are ſufficient to place their au- 
thor above the reach of rivalry. The complaint of 
Gallus diſappointed in his love, is full of ſuch ſenti- 
ments as diſappointed love naturally produces; his 
wiſhes are wild, his reſentment is tender, and his 
purpoſes are inconſtant. In the genuine language of 
deſpair, he ſooths himſelf a-while * the PE that : 
11 * paid him after his death: 


— Tamen at. Arcades, inquit, 

Montibus hac veſtris : foli cantare periti 
Alrcades. O mibi tum quam molliter ofſa quieſcant, 
| Feftra meos olim fi fiſtula dicat amores l 


——— Yet, O Arcadian ſwains, 
Fe beſt artificers of ſoothing ſtrains ! 
Tune your ſoft reeds, and teach your rocks my woes 
So ſhall my ſhade in ſweeter reſt repoſe. _ 
O that your birth and buſineſs had been mine; 
To feed the flock, and prune he ſpreading vine i 
| | WARTON, 


Diſcontented with his preſent condition, and de- 
ſirous to be any thing but what he is, he wiſhes him- 
ſelf one of the ſhepherds. He then catches the idea 
of rural tranquillity; but ſoon diſcovers how much 
happier he ſhould be in one happy — ag 
Lycoris at his ſide ; | 


He 


* 
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Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata, Lycori: | | | 
Hic nemus; hic ipſo tecum conſumerer . c _ 
Nunc inſanus amor dure me Martis in armis | 

Tela inter media, atque adverſos detinet hoſtes. | 
Tu procul a patria (nec fit mihi credere) tantum | 
Alpinas, ah dura, nives, & frigore Rheni | | 
Me fine fola vides. Ah te ne frigora ledantlY © | 

Ah tibi ne feneras glacies ſecet aſpera plantas I 


Here cooling fountains roll thro* flow'ry meads, 
Here woods, Lycoris, lift their verdant heads; 
Here could 1 wear my careleſs life away, 
And in thy arms inſenſibly decay. 
Inſtead of that, me frantick love detains _ 
*Mid foes, and dreadful darts, and bloody plains ; 
While you—and can my ſoul the tale believe, | 


2 


” 
. 
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Far from your country, lonely wand'ring leave 
Me, me your lover, barbarous fugitive ! 
Seek the rough Alps where ſnows eternal ſhine, 
And joyleſs borders of the frozen Rhine, 
Ah! may no cold e'er blaſt my deareſt maid, | 
Nor pointed ice thy tender feet invade ; Wan rox. 


He then turns his thoughts on every ſide, in queſt 
of ſomething that may ſolace or amuſe him: he pro- 
poſes. happineſs to himſelf, firſt in one ſcene and 
chen in another; and at laſt finds that nothing will 


latisfy : 


Fam neque Hamadryades rurſum, nec carmina nobis 
pſa placent : ipſæ rurſum concedite Hluæ, 

Non illum naſtri poſſunt mutare labares ; 

Nec fs frigoribus mediis Hebrumque bibamus, 
Scithoniaſque ni ves hyemis ſubeamus agquoſe : 

Nec ſi, cum moriens alta liber aret in ulmo, 
Athiopum verſemus oves ſub fidere Cancri, 

Omnia vincit amor; et nos cedamus amor. 
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But now again no more the woodland maids, 
Nor paſtoral ſongs delight Farewell, ye ſhades— 
No toils of ours the cruel: god can change, 
Tho! loſt in frozen deſerts we ſhould range; 
Tho? we ſhould drink where chilling Hebrus flows, 


Endure bleak winter blaſts, and Thracian ſnows ; 
Or on hot India's plains our flocks ſhould feed, 


Where the parch'd elm declines his ſickening _ A 
Beneath fierce-glowing Cancer's fiery beams, 
Far from cool breezes and refreſhing ſtreams. 
Love over all maintains reſiſtleſs ſway, 
And let us love's all-conquering power obey. 
WARTOxN. 


But notwithſtanding the excellence of the tenth 
paſtoral, I cannot forbear to give the preference to 
the firſt, which is equally natural and more diver- 
ſified. The complaint of the ſhepherd, who ſaw his 
old companion at eaſe in the ſhade, while himſelf was 
driving his little flock he knew not whither, 1s ſuch 
as, with variation of circumſtances, miſery always ut- 
ters at the fight of PR nnys 


Nes darts fines, & dulcia linguimus arva; 
Nos patriam fugimus : tu, Tityre, lentus in umbra, 
Formoſam reſonare doces Amaryllida ſyluas. 


We leave our country's bounds, our much lov'd plains ; 
We from our country fly, unhappy ſwains! 

Vou, Tit'rus, in the groves at leiſure laid, 

Teach Amaryllis* name to every ſhade. WarToOmN 


His account of the difficulties of his journey, gives 
a very tender image of paſtoral diſtreſs: | 


"M0 S ! 
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Protenus æger ago: hanc etiam vix, Tityre, ducos us 


| Hic inter denſas corylos made namque gemellos, 


Spem gregis, ab ſilice in nuda connixa religuit. 


And lo! fad partner of the general care, | 
Weary and faint I drive my goats afar ! 


While ſcarcely this my leading hand ſuſtains, hes 


Tir'd with the way, and recent from her pains z 
For *mid yon tangled hazels as we paſt, 

On the bare flints her hapleſs twin ſhe caſt, 
The 88 and promiſe of my ruin'd fold! 


WARTON, 


The deſcription of Virgil's lappinesß in his little 


Fortunate ſenex, ergo tua rura manebunt, 


Et tibi magna ſatis; quamvis lapis omnia nudus, 


Limeſoque palus obducat paſcua junco, 

Non inſueta gravis tentabunt pabula fœtas, 
Nec mala vicini pecoris contagia lædent. 
Fortunate ſenex, his inter flumina nota, 

Et fontes ſacros, frigus captabis opacum. | 
Hine tibi, que ſemper vicino ab limite ſepes, 
Hybleis apibus florem depaſta ſalicti, 

Spe levi ſomnum ſuadebit inire ſuſurro. 
Hinc altd ſub rupe canet frondator ad auras ; 
Nec tamen interea rauce, tua cura, palumbes, 
Nec gemere atria ceſſabit turtur ab ulmo. 


Happy old man! then ſtill thy farms reſtor'd, 
Enough for thee, ſhall bleſs thy frugal board. 


What tho? rough ſtones the naked foil o'erſpreaJ, 


Or marſhy bulruſh rear its wat'ry head, 
| 2 


farm, combines almoſt all the images of rural plea- 
ſure; and he, therefore, that can read it with indif- 


ference, has no ſenſe of paſtoral poetry: 


Na 
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No foreign food thy teeming ewes ſhall fer, 
No touch contagious ſpread its influence here. 

Happy old man ! here *mid th* accuſtom'd ſtreams 
And facred ſprings, you'll ſhun the ſcorching beams; 
While from yon willow-fence, thy paſture's bound, 
The bees that ſuck their low'ry ſtores around, 
Shall ſweetly mingle, with the whiſpering boughs, 
Their lulling murmurs, and invite repoſe : 
While from ſteep rocks the pruner's ſong is heard; 
Nor the ſoft- cooing dove, thy fav rite bird, | 
Mean while ſhall ceaſe to breathe her melting ſtrain, 
Nor turtles from th? aerial elm to plain. 
2 WARTON, 


It may be obſerved, that theſe two poems were 
produced by events that really happened ; and may, 
therefore, be of uſe to prove, that we can always feel 
more than we can imagine, and that the moſt artful 
fiction muſt give way to truth. 


1 am 3 S I R, 
Your humble ſervant, 


Duzius. 
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— Dulcigue animos novitate tenebo. : Ovip. 


And with ſweet novelty your ſoul detain, 


YT is often charged upon writers, that with all their 


pretenſions to genius and diſcoveries, they do little 
more than copy one another; and that compoſitions 
obtruded upon the world with the pomp of novelty, 
contain only tedious repetitions of common ſenti- 


ments, or at beſt exhibit a tranſpoſition of known. 


images, and give a new appearance to truth only by 
ſome ſlight difference of drefs and decoration. | 
The allegation of reſemblance between authors, is 


indiſputably true; but the charge of plagiariſm, 


which is raiſed upon it, is not to be allowed with 
equal readineſs. A coincidence of ſentiment 


eaſily happen without any communication, ſince there 


are many occaſions in which all reaſonable men 
will nearly think alike. Writers of all ages have 
had the ſame ſentiments, becauſe they have in all 
ages had the ſame objects of ſpeculation ; the in- 
tereſts and paſſions, the virtues and vices of man- 
kind, have been diverſified in different times, only 
by uneſſential and caſual varieties: and we muſt, 
therefore, expect in the works of all thoſe Who at- 
tempt to deſcribe them, ſuch a likeneſs as we find in 
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the pictures of the ſame ben drawn in different 
periods of his life. | | 

It is neceſſary, therefore, that before” an author be 
charged with plagiariſm, one of the moſt reproach- 
ful, though, perhaps, not the moſt atrocious of li- 
terary crimes, the ſubject on which he treats ſhould 
be carefully conſidered. We do not wonder, that 
hiſtorians, relating the ſame facts, agree in their 
narration ; or that authors, delivering the elements 
of ſcience, advance the ſame theorems, and lay 
down the ſame definitions : yet it is not wholly 


without uſe to mankind, that books are multiplied, 


and that different authors lay out their labours on 


the fame ſubject; for there will always be ſome 
reaſon why one ſhould on particular occaſions, or 
to particular perſons, be preferable to another; 


ſome will be clear where others are obſcure, ſome 


will pleaſe by their ſtyle and others by their me- 


thod, ſome by their embelliſhments and others by 
their ſimplicity, ſome oy CRETE and others by A 


diffuſion. 


The fame indulgence i is to be men to the writers 


of morality: right and wrong are immutable; and 
thoſe, therefore, who teach us to diſtinguiſh them, 
if they all teach us right, muſt agree with one ano- 
"ther. The relations of ſocial life, and the duties 
"reſulting from them, muſt be the ſame at all times 
and in all nations: ſome petty differences may be, 
indeed, produced, by forms of government or 
arbitrary cuſtoms; but the . doctrine can re- 
ceive no alteration. 


Yet it is not to be deſired, that morality ſhould 


be conſidered as interdicted to all future writers: 


men 
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men will always be tempted to deviate from their 
duty, and will, therefore, always want a monitor to 
recall them; and a new book often ſeizes the atten- 
tion of the publick, without any other claim than 
that it is new. There is likewiſe in compoſition, 
as in other things, a perpetual viciſſitude of faſhion ; 
and truth is recommended at one time to regard, by 
appearances which at another would expoſe it to 
neglect; the author, therefore, who has judgment to 
diſcern the taſte of his contemporaries, and ſkill to 
gratify it, will have always an opportunity to deſerve 
well of mankind, by conveying TOO to them 
1n a grateful vehicle. 

There are likewiſe many modes of compuliniin, 
by which a moraliſt may deſerve the name of an 
original writer: he may familiariſe his ſyſtem by 
dialogues after the manner of the ancients, or ſub- 
tilize it into a ſeries of ſyllogiſtic arguments: he 
may enforce his doctrine by ſeriouſneſs and ſolem- 
nity, or enliven it by ſprightlineſs and gaiety; he 
may deliver his ſentiments in naked precepts, or 
illuſtrate them by hiſtorical examples; he may de- 
tain the ſtudious by the artful concatenation of a con- 
tinued diſcourſe, or relieve the buſy by ſhort ſtric- 
tures, and unconnected eſſays. | 

To excel in any of theſe forms of writing, will re- 
quire a particular cultivation of the genius ; whoever 
can attain to excellence, will be certain to engage a 
ſet of readers, whom no other niethod would have 
equally allured; and he that communicates truth with 
ſucceſs, muſt be numbered among the firſt benefac- 
tors to mankind. | * 

| P 4 „ The 


it inhabits; the anatomy of the mind, as that of 
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The ſame obſervation may be extended likewiſe 


to the paſſions: their influence is uniform, and their 


effects nearly the ſame in every human breaſt : 
a man loves and hates, deſires and avoids, exactly 
like his neighbour ; reſentment and ambition, ava- 
rice and indolence, diſcover themſelves by the ſame 


ſymptoms, in minds diſtant a thouſand years from 


one another. „ | 

Nothing, therefore, can be more unjuſt, than to 
charge an author with plagiariſm, merely becauſe he 
aſſigns to every cauſe its natural effect; and makes 
his perſonages act, as others in like circumſtances 
have always done. There are conceptions in which 
all men will agree, though each derives them from 
his own obſervation : whoever has been in love, 
will repreſent a lover 1mpatient of every idea that 


interrupts his meditations on his miſtreſs, retiring 


to ſhades and ſolitude, that he may muſe without 


diſturbance on his approaching happineſs, or aſſo- 
ciating himſelf with ſome friend that flatters his paſ- 
ſion, and talking away the hours of abſence upon 
his darling ſubject. Whoever has been ſo unhappy 


as to have felt the miſeries of long-continued hatred, 


will, without any aſſiſtance Goa: ancient volumes, 


be able to relate how the paſſions are kept! in perpe- 
tual agitation, by the recollection of injury and me- 
ditations of revenge; how the blood boils at the 
name of the enemy, and life is worn away in con- 
trivances of miſchief. 

Every other paſſion is alike ſimple and limited, if 
it be conſidered only with regard to the breaſt which 


the 
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the body, muſt. perpetually exhibit the ſame ap- 
pearances ; and though by the continued induſtry of 
ſucceſſive inquirers, new movements will be from 
time to time diſcovered, they can affect only the 
minuter parts, and are e of more Wd 
than importance. $7 
It will now be natural to inquire, by what arts are 
the writers of the preſent and future ages to attract 
the notice and favour of mankind. They are to 
obſerve the alterations which time is always making 
in the modes of life, that they may gratify every 
generation with a picture of themſelves. Thus 
love is uniform, but courtſhip is perpetually va- 
rying: the different arts of gallantry, which beauty 
has inſpired, would of themſelves be ſufficient to 
fill a volume; ſometimes balls and ſerenades, ſome- 
times tournaments and adventures, have been em- 
ployed to melt the hearts of ladies, who-in another 
century have been ſenſible of ſcarce any other merit 
than that of riches, and liſtened only to jointures 
and pin-money. Thus the ambitious man has at 
all times been eager of wealth and power ; but 
' theſe hopes have been gratified in ſome countries 
by ſupplicating the people, and in others by flat- 
tering the prince: honour in ſome ſtates has been 
only the reward of military atchievements, in others 
it has been gained by noiſy turbulence and popular 
clamours. Avarice has worn a different form, as 
ſhe actuated the uſurer of Rome, and the ſtock- 
Jobber of England; and idleneſs itſelf, how little 
ſoever inclined to the trouble of invention, has 
been forced from time to time to change its amuſe- 
ments, 
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ments, and contrive Ae An of a 
out the day. {hp 

Here then is the Ps PLN which. thoſe: who 
ſtudy mankind may fill their compoſitions with an 
inexhauſtible variety of images and alluſions : and he 
mult be confeſſed to look with little attention upon 
ſcenes thus perpetually changing, who cannot catch 
ſome of the figures before they are made * by 
reiterated deſcriptions. 

It has been diſcovered by Sir 2 Ks that 
the diſtinct and primogenial colours are only ſeven; 
but every eye can witneſs, that from various mix- 
tures, in various proportions, infinite diverſifica- 
tions of tints may be produced. In like manner, 
the paſſions of the mind, which put the world in 
motion, and produce all the buſtle and eagernefs of 
the buſy crowds that ſwarm upon the earth; the 
paſſions, from whence ariſe all the pleaſures and 
pains that we ſee and hear of, if we analyſe the 
mind of man, are very few ; but thoſe few agitated 
and combined, as external cauſes ſhall happen to ope- 
rate, and modified by prevailing: opinions and acci- 
dental caprices, make ſuch frequent-alterations on the 
ſurface of life, that the ſhow, while we are buſied in 
delineating it, vaniſhes from the view, and a new ſet 
of objects ſucceed, doomed to the fame ſhortneſs of 
duration with the former: thus curioſity. may always 
find employment, and the buſy part of mankind will 
furniſn the contemplative with the materials of ſpecu- 
lation to the end of time. 

The complaint, therefore, that all topics are 
-pre-occupied, 15 nothing more than the murmur of 

$3 ignorance 
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jonorance or idleneſs, by which ſome diſcourage others 
and ſome themſelves ; the mutability of mankind will 
always furniſh writers with new images, and the luxu- 
riance of fancy may always embelliſh' them with new 
decorations. 


- 


Nu. 99. TurspAx, Ocfober 16, 1753. 


— Magnis tamen excidit aufis. | Ovip. _. 


But in the glorious enterprize he dy c. Appison. 


T has always been the practice of mankind, to 

judge of actions by the event. The fame at- 
tempts, conducted in the ſame manner, but termi- 
nated by different ſucceſs, produce different judg- 
ments: they who attain their wiſhes, never want 
celebrators of their wiſdom and their virtue; and they 
that miſcarry, are quickly diſcovered to have been de- 
fective not only in mental but in moral qualities. The 
world will never be long without ſome good reaſon 
to hate the unhappy: their real faults are immedi- 
ately detected; and if thoſe are not ſufficient to ſink 
them into infamy, an additional weight of calumny 
will be ſuperadded : he that fails in his endeavours 
after wealth or power, will not long retain either ho- 
neſty or courage. 

This ſpecies of injuſtice has ſo long prevailed in 


unyerfal practice, that it ſeems likewiſe to have in- 
fected 
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ſected ſpeculation: ſo few minds are able to ſeparate 
the ideas of greatneſs and proſperity, that even Sir 
William Temple has determined, © that he who can 
« deſerve the name of a hero, muſt not only be * 
tc tuous but fortunate.” 

By this unreaſonable diſtribution of - 7 — . 
blame, none have ſuffered oftner than projectors, 
whoſe rapidity of imagination and vaſtneſs of de- 
ſign raiſe ſuch envy in their fellow-mortals, that 
every eye watches for their fall, and every heart 
exults at their diſtreſſes: yet even a projector may 
gain favour by ſucceſs; and the tongue that was pre- 
pared to hiſs, then endeavours to excel others in 
loudneſs of applauſe. 

When Coriolanus, in Shakeſpeare, deſerted to Au- 
Adius, the Volſcian ſervants at firſt inſulted him, 
even while he ſtood under the protection of the 
houſehold gods; but when they ſaw that the project 
took effect, and the ſtranger was ſeated at the head 
of the table, one of them very judiciouſiy obſerves, 
-< that he always thought there "Amore; in him than 
e he could think.“ 

Machiave! has juſtly. eee on the dif- 
ferent notice taken by all ſucceeding; times, of the 
two great projectors Catiline and Cæſar. Both 
formed the ſame project, and intended to raiſe 
themſelves to power, by ſubverting the common- 
wealth: they purſued their deſign, perhaps, with 
equal abilities, and with equal virtue; but Catiliue 
periſhed. in the field, and Cz/ar returned from Phar- 
alia with unlimited authority: and from that time, 
every monarch of the earth has thought himſelf 


| honoured: by a compariſon with Cefar ; and Cati- 
| Ane 


— 
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line has been never mentioned, but that his name 
might be applied to traitors and incendiaries. | 

In an age more remote, Xerxes projected the con- 
queſt of Greece, and brought down the power of Aa 
againft 1 it : but after the work had been filled with ex- 

ation and terror,. his army was beaten, his fleet 
was deſtroyed, and Xerxes has been never mentioned 
without contempt. 

A few years af terwards, Greece nber iſe had her 
turn of giving birth to a projector; who invading 
Alia with a ſmall army, went forward in ſearch of 
adventures, and by his eſcape from one danger, 
gained only more raſhneſs to ruſh into another: he 
ſtormed city after city, over-ran kingdom after king- 
dom, fought battles only for barren victory, and in- 
vaded nations only that he might make his way 
through them to new invaſions :- but having been for- 
tunate in the execution of his projects, he died with 
the name of Alexander the Great. 

Theſe are, indeed, events of ancient times; bin 
human nature is always the ſame, and every age 
will afford us inſtances of publick cenſures influ- 
enced by events. The great buſineſs of the middle 
centuries, was the holy war; which undoubtedly 
was a noble project, and was for a long time proſe- 
cuted with a ſpirit equal to that with which it had 
been contrived : but the ardour of the European 
heroes only hurried them to deſtruction ; for a long 
time they could not gain the territories for which 
they fought, and, when at laſt gained, they could 
not keep them: their expeditions, therefore, have 
been the ſcoff of idleneſs and ignorance, their un- 


erſtanding and their virtue have been equally vili- 
fied, 
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fied, their conduct has been ridiculed, TIN their cauſe, 

has been defamed. | NOT 

When Columbus had engaged king Ferdinand in 
the diſcovery of the other hemiſphere, the ſailors, 
with whom he embarked in the expedition, had ſo 
little confidence in their commander, that aſter 
having been long at ſea looking for coaſts, which 
they expected never to find, they raiſed a general 
mutiny, and demanded to return. He found means 
to ſooth them into a permiſſion to continue the 
ſame courſe three days longer, and on the evening 
of the third day deſcried land. Had the impa- 
tience of his crew denied him a few hours of the 
time requeſted, what had been his fate but to have 
come back with the infamy of a vain projector, 
who had betrayed: the king's credulity to uſeleſs ex- 
pences, and riſked his life in ſeeking countries that 
had no exiſtence ? how would thoſe that had re- 
Jetted his propoſals, have triumphed in their acute- 
neſs? and when would his name have been men- 
tioned, but with the makers of. potable gold and 
malleable glaſs ? 
The laſt royal projectors with whom the world 

has been troubled, were Charles of Sweden and the 
Czar of Muſcovy. Charles, if any judgment may 
be formed of his deſigns by his meaſures and his. 
enquiries, had purpoſed firſt to dethrone the Czar, 
then to lead his army through pathleſs deſarts into 
China, thence to make his way by the ſword through 
the whole circuit of Aſia, and by the conqueſt of 
Turkey to unite Sweden with his new dominions : but 
this mighty project was cruſhed at Pultowa; and 


Charles has ſince been conſidered as a madman. by 
| thole 
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thoſe powers, who ſent their ambaſſadors to ſolicit his 
_ friendſhip, and their generals ce to learn under him the 
« art of war.” 

The Czar found „ ſufficient in his 
own dominions, and amuſed himſelf in digging 
canals, and building cities; murdering his ſubjects 
with inſufferable fatigues, and tranſplanting na- 
tions from one corner of his dominions to another, 
without regretting the thouſands that periſhed on 
the way: but he attained his end, he made his peo- 
ple formidable, and is numbered by fame among 
the demi- gods. 

I am far from intending to vindicate the Genital 
projects of heroes and conquerors, and would wiſh 
rather to diminiſh the reputation of their ſucceſs, than 
the infamy of their miſcarriages: for I cannot con- 
ceive, why he that has burnt cities, waſted nations, 
and filled the world with horror and deſolation, ſhould 
be more kindly regarded by mankind, than he that 
died in the rudiments of wickedneſs; why he that 
accompliſhed miſchief ſhould be glorious, and he 
that only endeavoured it ſhould be criminal, I would 
with Cz/ar and Catiline, Xerxes and Alexander, Charles 
and Peter, huddled together in n or deteſta- 
tion. 

But there is another ſpecies of projectors, to > whom 
I would willingly conciliate mankind ; whoſe ends are 
generally laudable, and whoſe labours are innocent; 
who are ſearching out new powers of nature, or con- 
triving new works of art; but who are yet perſecuted 
with inceſſant obloquy, and whom the univerſal con- 
tempt with which they are treated, often debars from . 
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that ſucceſs which their induſtry would obtain, if i it 
were permitted to act without oppoſition. | 
They who find themſelves inclined to cenſure new 
_ undertakings, only becauſe they are new, ſhould con- 
ſider, that the folly of projection is very ſeldom the 
folly of a fool; it is commonly the ebullition of a 
capacious mind, crowded with variety of knowledge, 
and heated with intenſeneſs of thought; it proceeds 
often from the conſciouſneſs of uncommon powers, 
from the confidence of thoſe, who having already done 
much, are eaſily perſuaded that they can do more. 
When Rowley had completed the orrery, he attempted 
the perpetual motion; when Boyle had exhauſted the 
ſecrets of vulgar chemiſtry, he turned his Thoughts | to 
the work of tranſmutation. 
A projector generally unites thoſe qualities which 
have the faireſt claim to veneration, extent of know- 
ledge, and greatneſs of defign : it was faid of Cati- 
line, © immoderata, incredibilia, nimis alta ſemper 
ce cupiebat. Projectors of all kinds agree in their 
intellects, though they differ in their morals; they all 
fail by attempting things beyond their power, by de- 
ſpiſing vulgar attainments, and aſpiring to perfor- 
mances, to which, perhaps, nature has not propor- 
tioned the force of man: when they fail, therefore, 
they fail not by idleneſs or timidity, but by 125 ad- 
venture and fruitleſs diligence. 
That the attempts of ſuch men will often miſ- 
carry, we may reaſonably expect; yet from ſuch 
men, and ſuch only, are we to hope for the cultiva- 
tion of thoſe parts of nature which lie yer waſte, 
and the invention of thoſe arts which are yer 
wanting 
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wanting to the felicity of life. If they are, therefore, 
univerſally diſcouraged, art and diſcovery can make no 

advances. Whatever is attempted without previous 

certainty af ſucceſs, may be conſidered as a project, and 

amongſt narrow minds may, therefore, expoſe its au- 

thor to cenſure and contempt; and if the liberty of 
laughing be once indulged, every man will laugh at 

what he does not underſtand, every project will be 
conſidered as madneſs, and every great or new deſign 

will be cenſured as a project. Men, unaccuſtomed 
to reaſon and reſearches, think every enterprize im- 

practicable, which 1s extended beyond common effects, 
or compriſes many intermediate operations. Many that 
preſume to laugh at projectors, would conſider a flight 
through the air in a winged chariot, and the movement 
of a mighty engine by the ſteam of water, as equally 
the dreams of mechanic lunacy ; ; and would hear, with 
equal negligence, of the union of the Thames and 
_ Severn/by a canal, and the ſcheme of Albuquergue,'the 
viceroy of the Indies, who in the rage of hoſtility had 
contrived to make Egypt a- barren defart, by * 
the Nile into the Red Sea. 

Thoſe who have attempted much, have ſeldom 
failed to. perform more than thoſe who never deviate 
from the common roads of action: many valuable pre- 
parations of chemiſtry are ſuppoſed to have riſen from 
unſucceſsful enquiries after the grand elixir: it is, 
therefore, juſt to encourage thoſe who endeavour to 
enlarge the power of art, ſince they often ſucceed: be- 
yond expectation; and when they fail, may ſometimes 
benefit the world even by their neee 
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Num. 102. SATURDAY, Ofober 27, 1753. 


— Quid lam dextro pede concipis, ut te 
Conatus non peniteat votique peratti ? | Juv. 


What in the conduct of our life appears 
So well defign'd, fo luckily begun, | | 
But, when we pave our wiſh, | we wiſh undone. . 


To the ADVENTURER. 


-.91 R, 


HAVE been 5 many years a trader in 1 
My beginning was narrow, and my ſtock ſmall; I 


was, therefore, a long time brow-beaten and deſpiſed 
by thoſe, who having more money thought they had 
more merit than myſelf. I did not, however, ſuffer 
my reſentment to inſtigate me to any mean arts of ſup- 


plantation, nor my eagerneſs of riches to betray me to 
any indirect methods of gain; I purſued my buſineſs 
with inceſſant aſſiduity, ſupported by the hope of 
being one day richer than thoſe who contemned me; 
and had, upon every annual review of my books, the 


ſatisfaction of finding my fortune increaſed beyond my 


expectation. 

In a few years my weſt and pelle were fully 
recompenſed, my wealth was really great, and my 
reputation for wealth ſtill greater, I had large 
warehouſes crowded with goods, and conſiderable 


ſums in the publick funds; I was, careſſed upon the 


Hxchange 
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Exchange by the moſt eminent merchants; became the 
oracle of the common council; was ſolicited to engage 
in all commercial undertakings; was flattered with the 
hopes of becoming in a ſhort time one of the directors 
of a wealthy company; and, to complete my mercan- 
tile honours, enjoyed che nn n of fining 
for ſheriff, 
Reiches, you know, eaſily produce riches: when I 
had arrived to this degree of wealth, I had no longer 
any obſtruction or oppoſition to fear; new acquiſitions 
were hourly brought within my reach, and I conti- 
nued for ſome years longer to heap thouſands ain 
thouſands, | 
Ar laſt I reſolved to complete the circle of a ci- 
tizen's proſperity by the purchaſe of an eſtate in the 
country, and to cloſe my life in retirement. From 
the hour that this deſign entered my imagination, I 
found the fatigues of my employment every day more 
oppreſſive, and perſuaded myſelf that I was no longer 
equal to perpetual attention, and that my health would 
ſoon be deſtroyed by the torment and diſtraction of 
_ extenſive buſineſs, I could image to myſelf no hap- 
pineſs, but in vacant jollity, and uninterrupted leiſure ; 
nor entertain my friends with any other topick, than 
the vexation and uncertainty of trade, and the nn 
neſs of rural privacy. | 
But notwithſtanding theſe declarations, I could 
not at once reconcile myſelf to the thoughts of 
ccaſing to get money; and though I was every day 
enquiring for a purchaſe,. I found ſome reaſon. for 
rejecting all that were offered ine; and, indeed, had 
accumulated ſo many beauties and conveniences in 
my idea of the ſpot, where I was finally to be 
"0 | happy, 
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happy, that, perhaps, the world might have been tra- 
_ velled over, without diſcovery of a place which would 
not have been defective in ſome particular. 

Thus I went on ftill talking of retirement, and 
Ril refuſing to retire; my friends began to laugh at 
my delays, and I grew aſhamed to trifle longer with 
my own inclinations ; an eſtate was at length pur- 
chaſed, I transferred my ſtock to a prudent young 
man who had married my daughter, went down into 
the. country, and commenced lord of a 8 
manor. 

Here for ſome time I found happineſs equal to my 
expectation. I reformed the old houſe according to 
the advice of the beſt architects, I threw down the 
walls of the garden, and incloſed it with paliſades, 
planted long avenues of trees, filled 'a green-houſe 
with exotick plants, dug a new canal, and threw the 
earth into the old moat. | 
The fame of theſe expenſive improvements 
brought in all the country to ſee the ſnew. I en- 
tertained my viſitors with great liberality, led them 
round my gardens, ſhewed them my apartments, 
laid before them plans for new decorations, and 
was gratified by the e. of ſome and che envy 
of others. 

I was envied; but how little can one man judge 
of the condition of another? The time was nor 
coming, in which affluence and ſplendour could no 
longer make me pleafed with myſelf. I had built 
till the imagination of the architect was exhauſted ;. 
I had added one convenience to another, till I knew 
not what more to wiſh or to defign; I had laid out 
my 1 8 planted my By and completed my 

water-works; 
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water- works; and what now. remained to be done? 
what, but to look up to turrets, of which when 
they were once raiſed I had no farther uſe, to range 
over apartments where time was tarniſhing the fur- 
niture, to ſtand by the caſcade of which I ſcarcely 
now perceived the ſound, and to watch the growth 
of woods that muſt give their ſhade to a diſtant gene- 
ration. 

In this 8 det is every day begun and 
ended: the happineſs that I have been ſo long pro- 
curing is now at an end, becauſe it has been procured ; 
I wander from room to room till I am weary of my- 
ſelf; I ride out to a neighbouring hill in the centre of 
my eſtate, from whence all my lands lie in proſpect 
round me; I ſee nothing that I have not ſeen before, 
and return home diſappointed, though I knew wy 1 
had nothing to expect. 

In my happy days of buſineſs I had been accuſ- 
tomed to rife early in the morning ; and remember 
the time when I grieved that the night came ſo ſoon 
upon me, and obliged me for a few hours to ſhut out 
affluence and proſperity. I now ſeldom ſee the ri- 
fing ſun, but to © tell him,” with the fallen angel, 
« how I hate his beams. I awake from ſleep as to 
languor or impriſonment, and have no employment 
for the firſt hour but to conſider by what art I ſhall 
rid myſelf of the ſecond. 1 protract the breakfaſt 
as long as I can, becauſe when it is ended I have no 
call for my attention, till I can with ſome degree of 
decency grow impatient for my dinner. If I could 
dine all my life, I ſhould be happy; I cat not be- 
cauſe I am hungry, but becauſe T am idle: but, alas! 
the time quickly comes when J can eat no longer; 


Q-3 | and 
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and fo ill does my conſtitution ſecond my inclination, 
that I cannot bear ſtrong liquors : ſeven hours muſt 
then be endured before I ſhall ſup; ; but ſupper comes 
at aſt, the more welcome as it is in a ſhort time ſuc- | 
ceeded by ſleep. 

Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the hate den the hope 
of which ſeduced me from the duties and pleaſures 
of a mercantile life. I ſhall be told by thoſe who read 
my narrative, that there are many means of innocent 
amuſement, and many ſchemes of uſeful employment, 
which I do not appear ever to have known; and that 
nature and art have provided pleaſures, by which, 
without the drudgery of ſettled buſineſs, the active 
may be engaged, the ſolitary loothed, and the ſocial 
entertained, _ 

Theſe arts, Sir, I have tried. When firſt I took 
poſſeſſion of my eſtate, in conformity to the taſte of 
my neighbours, I bought guns and nets, filled my 
kennet with dogs and my ftable with horſes ; but a 
little experience ſhewed me, that theſe inſtruments 
of rural felicity would afford me few gratifications. 
I never ſhot but to miſs. the mark, and, to confeſs 
the truth, was afraid of the fire of my own gun. I 
could diſcover no muſic in the cry of the dogs; 
nor could diveſt myſelf of pity for the animal 
whoſe peaceful and inoffenſive life was ſacrificed to 
our ſport. I was not, indeed, always at leiſure to 
reflect upon her danger; for my horſe, who had 
been bred to the chaſe, did nat always regard my 
choice either of ſpeed or way, but leaped hedges and 
ditches at his own diſcretion, and hurried me along 
with the dogs, to the great diverſion of my brother 


. His et of purſuit once incited 
| him 
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him to ſwun a river; and I had leiſure to reſolve in 
the water, that I would never hazard my life 496 
for the deſtruction of a hare. 

I then ordered books to be procured, and by a | 
direction of the vicar had in a few weeks a cloſer 
elegantly furniſhed. You: will, perhaps, be ſur- 
priſed when 1 ſhall tell you, that when once I had 
ranged them according to their fizes, and piled them 
up in regular gradarions, I had received all the plea- 
ſure which they could give me. I am not able to ex- 
cite in myſelf any curioſity after events which have 
been long paſſed, and in which I can, therefore, haye 

no ingen I am utterly unconcerned to know 
whether Tully or Demoſthenes excelled in oratory, 
whether Hannibal loſt Italy by his own negligence or 
the corruption of his countrymen, I have no {kill in 
controverſial learning, nor can conceive why ſo many 
volumes ſhould have been written upon queſtions, 
which I have lived ſo long and ſo happily without 
underſtanding, I once reſolved to go through the 
volumes relating to the office of juſtice of the peace, 
but found them ſo crabbed and intricate, that 1n leſs 
than a month I deſiſted in deſpair, and reſolved to 
ſupply my deficiencies by paying a competent ſalary 
to a ſkilful clerk. 

I am naturally inclined to hoſpitality, and for 
ſome time kept up a conſtant intercourſe of viſits 
with the neighbouring gentlemen : but though they 
are eaſily brought about me by better wine tas they 
can find at any other houſe,” I am not much re- 
lieved by their converſation ; they have no ſkill in 
commerce or the ſtocks, and I have no knowledge 
of the hiſtory of families or the factions of the 

Q 4 country; 
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country; ſo that when the firſt civilities are over, 
| they uſually talk to one another, and T am left alone 
in the midſt of the company. Though I cannot 
drink myſelf, I am obliged to encourage the circy- 
lation of the glaſs; their mirth grows more turbulent 
and obſtreperous ; and before their merriment is at 
an end, I am ſick with diſguſt, and, perhaps, re- 
proached with my ſobriety, or by ſome ſly rm om 
inſulted as a cit. 

Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the life to which Fam- 
condemned by a foohſh endeavour to be happy by 
imitation ; ſuch is the happineſs to which I pleaſed 
myſelf with approaching, and which I conſidered as 
the chief end of my cares and my labours. I toiled 
year after year with cheerfulneſs, in expectation of 
the happy hour in which J might be idle; the privi- 
lege of idleneſs 1s attained, but has not brought with 
it the bleſſing of tranquillity. 


1 am, 


Vours, &c. 


© MERECATOR. 
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NUMB. 107. Tugsp AV, November 1 3 1753. 


— — Sus judice lis eff. kt Hor... 

| And of their vain diſputings find no end. FAI 
T has been ſometimes aſked by thoſe, who find 
the appearance of wiſdom more eaſily attained 


by queſtions than ſolutions, how it comes to paſs, 


that the world is divided by ſuch difference of opi- 
nion; and why men, equally reaſonable, and equal- 
| ly lovers of truth, do not always think in the ſame 
manner ? | 


With regard to ſimple propoſitions, where the terms 


are underſtood, and the whole ſubject is comprehended 
at once, there is ſuch an uniformity of ſentiment among 


all human beings, that, for many ages, a very nume- 


rous ſet of notions were ſuppoſed to be innate, or ne- 
ceſſarily co-exiſtent with the faculty of reaſon: it 
being imagined, that univerſal agreement could pro- 
ceed only from the invariable dictates of the univerſal 

parent. | 
In queſtions diffuſe and compounded, this ſimila- 
rity of determination is no longer to be expected. 
At our firſt ſally into the intellectual world, we all 
march together along one ſtraight and open road; 
but as we proceed further, and wider proſpects open 
to our view, every eye fixes upon a different ſcene; 
we divide, into various paths, and, as we move for- 
ward, are ſtill at a greater diſtance from each other. 
As 
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As a queſtion | becomes more complicated and in- 
volved, and extends to a greater number of rela- 
tions, diſagreement of opinion will always be multi- 
plied not becauſe we are irrational, but becauſe we 
are finite beings, furniſhed with different kinds of 
knowledge, exerting different degrees of attention, 
one diſcovering conſequences which eſcape another, 
none taking in the whole concatenation of - cauſes 
and geffects, and moſt comprehending but a very 
{mall part, each comparing what he obſerves with a 
different criterion, and each referring it to a different 
purpoſe. N 

Where, then, is the wonder, that they Who ſee 

only a ſmall part ſhould judge errqneouſly of the 
whole? or that they, who ſee different and diſ- 
fimilar parts, ſhould judge differently from each 
other ? 

Whatever has various reſpects, on have various 
appearances of good and evil, beauty or deformity ; 
thus, the gardener tears up as a weed, the plant which 
the phyſician gathers as a medicine; and * a gene- 
te ral,” ſays Sir Kene/m Digby, © will look with plea- 
© ſure over a plain, as a fit place on which the fate of 
< empires might be decided in battle, which the farmer 
c will deſpiſe as bleak and rh, neither fruitful of 
«© paſturage, nor fit for tillage.” 
Two men examining the ſame queſtion proceed 
| commonly like the phyſician and gardener i in ſelecting 

herbs, or the farmer and hero, looking on the plain; 
they bring minds imprefſed with- different notions, and 
direct their inquiries to different ends; they form, there- 
fore, contrary concluſions, and each wonders at the 
other's 8 . 


. = 
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We have leſs reaſon-to be ſurpriſed or offended 
when we find others differ from us in opinion, becauſe 
we very often differ from ourſelves. How often we 
alter our minds, we do not always remark ; becauſe 
the change is ſometimes made imperceptibly and gra- 
dually, and the laſt conviction effaces all memory of 
the former: yet every man, accuſtomed from time to 
time to take a ſurvey of his own notions, will by a 
light retroſpection be able to diſcover, that his mind 
has ſuffered many revolutions ; that the ſame things 
have in the ſeveral parts of his life been condemned 
and approved, purſued and ſnunned: and that on many 
occaſions, even when his practice has been ſteady, his 
mind has been wavering, and he has perſiſted in a 
ſcheme of action, rather becauſe he feared the cenſure 
of inconſtancy, than becauſe he was We pleaſed 
with his own choice, 5 
Of the different faces ſhewn by the ſame Siects 
as they are viewed on oppoſite ſides, and of the dif- 
ferent inclinations which they muſt conſtantly raiſe 
in him that contemplates them, a more ſtriking e ex- 
ample cannot eaſily be found than two Greek epigram- 
matiſts will afford us in their accounts of human 
life, which I ſhall lay before the reader in Ren on | 
proſe, 
Pia ſidippus, a comick. poet, utters this complaint: : 
e Through which of the paths of life is it eligible 
«to paſs? In publick aſſemblies are debates and 
e troubleſome affairs: domeſtick privacies are haunt- 
*ed with anxieties; in the country is labour; on 
* the ſea is terror: in a foreign land, he that has 
0 money muſt live in fear, he that wants it muſt 


* pine in diſtreſs; are * married? you are trou- 
| Su bled 
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« bled with fuſpicions; are you ſingle? you languim 
< in ſolitude; children occaſion toil, and a childleſs 
es life is a ſtate of deſtitution; the time of youth 
« is a time of folly, and gray hairs are loaded with 
te infirmity. This choice only, therefore, can be 
made, either never to receive being, or eee 
© to loſe it. | 
Such and ſo gloomy is the proſpect, which Poſidippus 

has laid before us. But we are not to acquieſce too 
haſtily in his determination againſt the value of ex- 
iſtence: for Metrodorus, a philoſopher of Athens, has 
ſhewn, that life has pleaſures as well as pains; and 
having exhibited the preſent ſtate of man in brighter 
colours, draws, with equal appearance of reaſon, a 
contrary concluſion. 

Tou may paſs well through any of the paths of 
ce life. In publick aſſemblies are honours and tranſ- 
ce actions of wiſdom ; in domeſtick privacy is ſtill- 
ee neſs and quiet: in the country are the beauties of 
“ nature; on the fea is the hope of gain; in a 

Le foreign land, he that is rich is honoured, he that is 
© poor may keep his poverty ſecret; are you married? 
< you have a cheerful houſe; are you ſingle? you are 
© unincumbered ; children are objects of affection, to 
te be without children is to be without care: the time 
ce of youth is the time of vigour, and gray hairs are 
«© made venerable by piety. It will, therefore, never 
© be a wiſe man's choice, either not to obtain ex- 
t iſtence, or to loſe it; for every e of life has its 
cc felicity. 25 | 

In theſe epigrams are inchaded moſt of the 
queſtions which have engaged the ſpeculations of 
the enquirers after happineſs ; and though they will 
Delco mY | not 
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not much aſſiſt our determinations, they may, per- 
haps, equally promote our quiet, by ſhewing that no 
abſolute determination ever can be formed. 

Whether a publick ftation, or private life be 50 
firable, has always been debated. We ſee here both 
the allurements and diſcouragements of civil em- 
ployments: on one ſide there is trouble, on the other 
honour; the management of affairs is vexatious and 
difficult, but it is the only duty in which wiſdom 
can be conſpicuouſly diſplayed: it muſt then ſtil} be 
left to every man to chooſe either eaſe or glory; nor 
can any general precept be given, fince no man can be 
happy by the preſcription of another, 

Thus, what is ſaid of children by Po Pi * chas 
« they are occaſions of fatigue, and by "Metrode- 
715, c that. they are objects of affection,” is equally 
certain ; but whether they will give moſt pain or 
pleaſure, muſt depend on their future conduct and 
diſpoſitions, on many cauſes over which the parent 
can have little influence: there is, therefore, room 
for all the caprices of imagination, and deſire mult 
be proportioned to the _ or n that ſhall m 
to predominate. | 
Such is the uncertainty in which we are up 
likely to remain with regard to queſtions, wherein we 
have moſt intereſt, and which every day affords us 
freſh opportunity to examine: we may examine, in- 
deed, but we never can decide, beeauſe our faculties 
are unequal to the ſubject: we ſee a little, and farm 
an opinion; we ſee more, and change it. 

This inconſtancy and unſteadineſs, to which we 
muſt ſo often find ourſelves Hable, ought certainly 


. teach us moderation and rbenlt © towards 
thoſe 
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_ thoſe who cannot accommodate themſelves to 
ſentiments: if they are deceived, we have no right 
to attribute their miſtake to obſtinacy or negligence, 
becauſe we likewiſe have been miſtaken ; we may, 
perhaps, again change our own opinion ; and what 
excuſe ſhall we be able to find for averſion and ma- 
lignity conceived againſt him, whom we ſhall then 
find to have committed no fault, and who offended us 
only by refuſing to follow us into error? | 
It ray likewiſe contribute to ſoften tio reſent- 
ment which pride naturally raiſes againſt oppoſition, 
if we conſider, that he who differs from us, does not 
always contradict us; he has one view of an object, 
and we have another; each deſcribes what he ſees 
with equal fidelity, and each regulates his ſteps by 
his own eyes: one man, with Poſidippus, looks on 
celibacy as a ſtate of gloomy ſolitude, without a 
partner in joy or a comforter in ſorrow ; the other 
_ conſiders it, with Metrodorus, as a ſtate free from 
incumbrances, in which a man is at liberty to chooſe 
his own gratifications, to remove from place to place 
in queſt of pleaſure, and to think of nothing but 
merriment and diverſion : full of theſe notions one 
haſtens to chooſe a wife, and the other laughs at 
his raſhneſs, or pities his ignorance ; yet it is poſſible 
that each 1s right, but that each is ah wy for 
himſelf. 

Life 1s not the object of ſcience: we ſee a little, 
very little; and what is beyond we only can conjec- 
ture. If we enquire of thoſe who have gone before 


us, we receive ſmall ſatisfaction; ſome have travelled 


life without obſervation, and ſome willingly miſlead 
vs, The only thought, therefore, on which we can 
| repoſe 
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repoſe with comfort, is that which preſents to us the 
care of Providence, whoſe eye takes in the whole of 
things, and under whoſe direction all eee 
errors will terminate in happineſs. | 


NUB. 108. SATURDAY, November 17, 1753. 


— 


Nobis, cum fimal occidit brevis lux, 


Nox eft perpetuo una dormienta.. ' . Carvitus. © 
When once the ſhort-liv*'d mortal dies, | | 
A night eternal ſeals his eyes.  Apbison« 


T may have been obſerved by every reader, that 
there are certain topicks which never are echauſt- 
cd. Of ſome images and ſentinients the mind of man 
may be ſaid to be enamoured ; it meets them, hom 
ever often they occur, with the ſame ardour which 
a lover feels at the fight of his miſtreſs, and parts 
from them with the ſane regret when 13 can no 
longer be enjoyed. | | 
Of this kind are many 3 „ the poets 
have tranſcribed from each other, and their ſucceſſors 
will probably copy to the end of time; which will 
continue to engage, or, as the French term it, to 
flatter the imagination, as long as human nature ſhall 
remain the ſame. _ 5 | 
When a poet mentions the Grimm ur Kno that 
the zephyrs are about to whiſper, that the groves 
are to recover their verdure, the linnets to warble 
forth their notes of love, and the flocks and herds 
N 8 
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 to-friſk over vales painted with flowers: yet, who is 
there ſo inſenſible of the beauties of nature, ſo little 
delighted with the renovation of the world, as | 

not to feel his heart bound at Ly mention of the 1 

ſpring ? 

When night ated a Ek ſcene, all is 
ſtillneſs, ſilence, and quiet; the poets of the grove 
ceaſe their melody, the moon towers over the world 
in, gentle majeſty, men forget their labours and their 
cares, and every paſſion and purſuit is for a while 
ſuſpended. All this we know already, yet we hear it 
repeated without wearineſs ; becauſe ſuch is general- 
ly the life of man, that he is pleaſed to think on the 
time when he ſhall pauſe from a ſenſe of his condi- 
tion. 

When a poetical grove invites us to its covert, we 
know that we ſhall find what we have already ſeen, a 
limpid brook murmuring over pebbles, a bank diver- 
fified with flowers, a green arch that excludes the 
ſun, and a natural grot ſhaded with myrtles ; yet who 
can forbear to enter the pleaſing gloom, to enjoy 
coolneſs and privacy, and gratify himſelf once more 
by ſcenes with which nature has formed him to be 
delighted ? 

Many moral ſentiments likewiſe are ſo adapted to 
our ſtate, that we find approbation whenever they 
ſolicit it, and are ſeldom read without exciting a 
gentle emotion in the mind: ſuch is the compariſon 
of the life of man with the duration of a flower, a 
thought which, perhaps, every nation has heard 
warbled in its own language, from the inſpired poets 
of the Hebrews to our own times: yet this compari- 
fon muſt always pleaſe, becauſe every heart feels 

| | : 18 
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ics juſtneſs, and every . confirms it by ex- 
1 1 
Such, Hein is the dnt that diredts us to uſe 


| * preſent hour, and refer nothing to a diſtant time, 


which we are uncertain whether we ſhall reach: this 
every moraliſt may venture to inculcate, becauſe it 
will always be e and b it is always for- 
gotten. 

This rule i is, 08 every lay: e by argu- 
ments more powerful than the diſſertations of mora- 
liſts: we ſee men pleaſing themſelves with future hap- 
pineſs, fixing a certain hour for the completion of 
their wiſhes, and periſhing ſome at a greater and ſome 
at a leſs diſtance from the happy time; all complain- 


ing of their diſappointments, and lamenting that they 


had ſuffered the years which Heaven allowed them, 
to paſs without improvement, and deferred the prin- 
cipal purpoſe of their lives to the time when life itſelf 
was to forſake them. 5 | 
It is not only uncertain, wn ud all the 
caſualties and dangers which beſet the life of man, - 
we ſhall be able to reach the time appointed for hap- 
pineſs or wiſdom; but it is likely, that whatever 


now hinders us from doing that which our reaſon 


and, conſcience declare neceſſary. to be done, will 
equally obſtruct us in times to come. It is eaſy 
for the imagination, operating on things not yet 
exiſting, to pleaſe itſelf with ſcenes of unmingled 
ſelicity, or plan out courſes of uniform virtue: but 
good, and evil are in real life inſeparably united; 


habits grow ſtronger by indulgence ; ; and . reaſon 


loſes her dignity, in proportion as ſhe has oftener 


vielded to temptation: © he that cannot live well 


Vox. III. R „to- day, 
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ce to-day,” ſays Martial, « will be leſs W to 


ce live well to-morrow.” “ 

Of the uncertainty of every human good, every 
human being ſeems to be convinced; yet this uncer- 
tainty is voluntarily increaſed by unneceſſary delay, 
whether we reſpect external cauſes, or conſider the 
nature of our own minds. He that now feels a de- 
fire to do right, and wiſhes to regulate his life ac- 
cording to his reaſon, is not ſure that, at any future 
time aſfignable, he ſhall be able to rekindle the ſame 
ardour ; he that has now an opportunity offered him 
of breaking looſe from vice and folly, cannot know, 
but that he ſhall hereafter be more PER? and 
ſtruggle for freedom without obtaining it. 

We are ſo unwilling to believe any thing to our 
own diſadvantage, that we will always imagine the 
perſpicacity of our judgment and the ſtrength of our 
reſolution more likely to increaſe than to grow leſs by 
time; and, therefore, conclude, that the will to pur- 
ſue laudable purpoſes, will be always ſeconded by the 
power. 

But however we may be deceived in caleulating 
the ſtrength of our faculties, we cannot doubt the 
uncertainty of that life in which they muſt be em- 
ployed : we ſee every day the unexpected death of 
our friends and our enemies, we ſce new graves hourly 
opened for men older and younger than ourſelves, for 
the cautious and the careleſs, the diflolute and the 
temperate, for men who like us were providing to 
enjoy or improve hours now irreverſibly cut off; we 
ſe all this, and yet, inſtead of living, let year glide 
after year in preparations: to le. 

3 Mien 
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Men are ſo frequently cut off in the midſt of their 
projections, that ſudden death cauſes little emotion 
in them that behold it, unleſs it be impreſſed upon 
the attention by uncommon circumſtances. I, like 
every other man, have outlived multitudes, have ſeen 
ambition fink in its triumphs, and beauty periſh in 
its bloom; but have been ſeldom ſo much affected as 
by the fate of Euryalus, whom I lately loft as I began 

to love ham. 

Euryalus had for fort time flouriſhed in a lucrative 
profeſſion ; but having ſuffered his imagination to be 
fired by an unextinguiſhable curioſity, he grew weary 
of the ſame dull round of life, reſolved to haraſs 
himſelf no longer with the drudgery of getting 
money, but to quit his buſineſs and his profit, and 
enjoy for a few years the pleaſures of travel. His 
friends heard him proclaim his reſolution without 
ſuſpecting that he intended to purſue it; but he was 
conſtant to his purpoſe, and with great expedition 
cloſed his accounts and fold his moveables, paſſed a 
few days in bidding farewell to his companions, and 
with all the eagerneſs of romantick chivalry croſſed 
the ſea in ſearch of happineſs. Whatever place was 
renowned in ancient or modern hiſtory, whatever 
region art or nature had diſtinguiſhed, he determined 
to viſit: full of defign and hope he landed on the 
continent; his friends expected accounts from him 
of the new ſcenes that opened in his progreſs, but 
were informed in a few days that Eurpalus was 
dead, h 
Such was the end of Euryalus. He is entered that 
ate, whence none ever ſhall return; and can now 


only benefit his friends, by remaining in their me- 
R 2 mories 
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mories a permanent and efficacious inſtance, of the 
blindneſs of deſire, and the uncertainty of all ter- 
reſtrial good. But, perhaps, every man has like me 
loſt an Euryalus, has known a friend die with happi- 
neſs in his graſp; and yet every man continues to 
think himſelf ſecure of life, and defers to ſome future 
time of leiſure what he knows it will be faral to have 
finally omitted. 

It is, indeed, with this as with other e in- 
herent in our nature; the deſire of deferring to ano- 
ther time, what cannot be done without endurance 
of ſome pain, or forbearance of ſome pleaſure, will, 
perhaps, never be totally. overcome or ſuppreſſed ; 
there will always be ſomething that we ſhall wiſh to 
have finiſhed, and be nevertheleſs unwilling to begin: 
but againſt this unwillingneſs it is our duty to ſtrug- 
gle, and every conqueſt over our paſſions will make 
way for an eaſier conqueſt ; cuſtom is equally. forcible 
to bad and good; nature will always be at variance 
with reaſon, but will rebel more feebly as ſhe is of- 
tener ſubdued. 

The common neglect of the preſent hour. i is more 
ſhameful and Gains), as no man is betrayed to it 
by error, but admits it by negligence. Of the in- 
ſtability of life, the weakeſt underſtanding never 
thinks wrong, though the ſtrongeſt often omits to 
think juſtly : reaſon and experience are always ready 
to inform us of our real ſtate ; but we refuſe to liſten 
to their ſuggeſtions, hecauſe we feel our hearts un- 
willing to obey them : but, ſurely, nothing is more 

- unworthy of a reaſonable being, than to ſhut his eyes, 

when he ſees the road which he is. commanded to 
travel, that he may deviate with, fewer reproaches 

5 from 
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from himſelf; nor could any motive to tenderneſs, ex- 


cept the conſciouſneſs that we have all been guilty of 
the ſame fault, diſpoſe us to pity thoſe who thus con- 
ſign nnen to voluntary ruin. | 


Nun. 111. TuesDAY, November 27, 1753. 


—— Pn non fecimus igſi, 


. Fix ea niftra voco. diode. Ovid. 
The deeds of long-deſcended anceſtors | 
Are but by grace of W ours. DRYDEN. 


HE evils inſeparably aiinexed to the preſent 

condition of man, are ſo numerous and af- 
flictive, that it has been, from age to age, the taſk 
of ſome to bewail, and of others to ſolace them; 
and he, therefore, will be in danger of ſeeing a com- 
mon enemy, who ſhall attempt to depreciate the few 
pleaſures and felicities which nature has allowed 
mn | 
Yet I will confeſs, that I have ſometimes em- 
ployed my thoughts in examining the pretenfions 
that are made to happineſs, by the ſplendid and 
envied condition of life; and have not thought the 
hour unprofitably ſpent, when I have detected the 
impoſture of counterfeit advantages, and found diſ- 


quiet lurking under os oe nas of ore 9 


greatneſs, PS f 1 
| R 3 : It 
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It is aſſerted, by a tragick poet, that c eſt miſer 
« nemo niſi comparatus,” no man is miſerable, 
« but as he is compared with others happier than 
e himſelf:“ this poſition is not ſtrictly and philoſo—-— 
phically true. He might have ſaid, with rigorous 
propriety, that no man is happy but as he is com- 
pared with the miſerable; for ſuch is the ſtate of this 
world, that we find in it abſolute miſery, but happi- 
neſs only comparative; we may incur as much pain 
as we can poſſibly endure, though we can never 
obtain as much happineſs as we might poſſibly 
enjoy. | 
Yet it is certain likewiſe, that man y of our miſeries 
are merely comparative: we are often made unhappy, 
not by the preſence of any real evil, but by the ab- 
ſence of ſome fictitious good; of ſomething which is 
not required by any real want of nature, which has 
not in itſelf any power of gratification, and which 
neither reaſon nor fancy would have prompted 
us to wiſh, did we not ſee it in the poſſeſſion of 
Others. 
Por a mind diſeaſed with vain longings after un- 
attainable advantages, no medicine can be pre- 
fcribed, but an impartial enquiry into the real worth 
of that which is fo ardently deſired. It is well known, 
how much the mind, as well as the eye, 1s deceived 
by diſtance ; and, .perhaps, it will be found, that of 
many imagined bleflings it may be doubted, whether 
he that wants or poſſeſſes them has more reaſon to be 
ſatisfied with his lot. 

The dignity of high birth and long extraction, no 
man, to whom nature has denied it, can confer upon 
himſelf'; and, therefore, it deſerves to be conſidered, 

whether 
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whether the want of that which can never be gained, 

may not eaſily be endured. It is true, that if we 
_ conſider the triumph and delight with which moſt 
of thoſe recount their anceſtors who have anceſtors 
to recount, and the artifices by which ſome who have 
riſen to unexpected fortune endeavour to inſert them- 
ſelves into an honourable ſtem, we ſhall be inclined 
to fancy that wiſdom or virtue may be had by in- 
heritance, or that all the excellencies of a line of 
progenitors are accumulated. on their deſcendant. 
Reaſon, indeed, will ſoon. inform us, that our eſti- 
mation of birth 1s arbitrary and capricious, and that 
dead anceſtors can have no influence but upon ima- 
gination : let it then be examined, whether one 
dream may not operate in the place of another; 
whether he that owes nothing to forefathers, may 
not receive equal pleaſure from the. conſciouſneſs of 
owing all to himſelf; whether he may not, with a 
little meditation, find it more honourable to found 
than to continue a family, and to gain dignity than 
tranſmit it; whether, if he receives no dignity from 
the virtues of his family, he does not likewiſe eſcape 
the danger of being diſgraced by their crimes ; and 
whether he that brings a new name into the world, 
has not the convenience of playing the game of life 
without a ſtake, and 'opportunity of winning much 
though he has nothing to loſe. 

There is another opinion concerning happineſs, 
which approaches much more nearly to univerſality, 
but which may, perhaps, with equal reaſon be 
_ diſputed. The pretenſions to anceſtral honours many 

of the ſons of earth eaſily ſee to be ill- grounded; but 


all ee to celebrate the advantage of hereditary 
R 4 riches, 


% 
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riches, and to confider thoſe as the minions of for- 
tune, who are wealthy from their cradles, whoſe eſtate 
is „res non parta labore ſed relicta;” © the acqui- 
ce ſition of another, not of themſelves; and whom 
a father's induſtry has diſpenſed from a laborious at- 
tention to arts or commerce, and left at liberty to diſ⸗ 
poſe of life as fancy ſhall direct them. 

If every man were wife and virtuous, capable to 
diſcern the beſt uſe of time, and reſolute to practiſe 


it; it might be granted, I think, without heſitation, 


that total liberty would be a bleſſing; and that it 
would be deſirable to be left at large to the exerciſe 
of religious and ſocial duties, without the interrup. 
tion of importunate avocations. | 

But fince felicity is relative, and that which is the 


means of happineſs to one man may be to another 


the cauſe of miſery, we are to conſider, what ſtate is 
beſt adapted to human nature in its preſent degeneracy 


and frailty. And, ſurely, to far the greater number it 


is highly expedient, that they ſhould by ſome ſettled 
ſcheme of duties be reſcued from the tyranny of ca- 
price, that they ſhould be driven on by neceſſity 


through the paths of life with their attention confined 
to a ſtated taſk, that they may be leſs at leiſure to 


Ceviate 1 into miſchief at the call of fly. 


When we obſerve the lives of thoſe whom an ample 
inheritance has let looſe to their own direction, what 


do we diſcover that can excite our envy? Their 
time ſeems not to paſs with much applauſe from 
others, or ſatisfaction to themſelves: many ſquander 


their exuberance of fortune in luxury and de- 


bauchery, and have no other uſe of money than to 


inllame their paſſions, and riot in a wide range of 


licentiouſneſs ; 
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licentiouſneſs; others, leſs criminal-indeed; but, ſurely, 
not much to be praiſed, lie down to ſleep, and rife 
up to trifle, are employed every morning in finding 
expedients to rid themfelves of the day, chaſe plea- 
ſure through all the places of publick reſort, fly from 
London to Bath, and from Bath to London, without 
any other rexlon for changing place, but that they go 
in queſt of company as idle and as vagrant as them- 
ſelves, always endeavouring to raiſe ſome new deſite 
that they may have ſomething to purſue, to rekindle 
ſome hope which they know will be diſappointed, 
changing one amuſement for another which a few 
months will make equally inſipid, or ſinking into lan- 
guor and diſeaſe for want of ſomething to actuate their 
bodies or exhilarate their minds. 

Whoever has frequented thoſe places, where idlers 
aſſemble to eſcape from ſolitude, knows that this is 
generally the ſtate of the wealthy ; and from this ſtate 
it is no great hardſhip to be debarred. No man can 
be happy in total idleneſs: he that ſhould be con- 
demned to lie torpid and motionleſs, © would fly for 
« recreation,” ſays South, © to the mines and the gal- 
*« lies;” and it is well, when nature or fortune find 
employment for thoſe, who would not have known 
how to procure it for themſelves. | 

He, whoſe mind is engaged by the acquiſition or 
improvement of a fortune, not only eſcapes the inſi- 
pidity 'of- indifference, and the tediouſneſs of inacti- 
vity, but gains enjoyments wholly unknown to thoſe, _ 
who live lazily on the toil of others; for life affords 
no higher pleaſure than that of ſurmounting difficul- 
ties, paſſing from one ſtep of ſucceſs to another, form- 
ing new wiſhes, and ſeeing them gratified. He that 

labours 
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labours in any great or Jaudable undertaking, has his 

ſatigues firſt ſupported by hope, and afterwards re- 
warded by joy; he is always moving to a certain end, 
and when he has attained it, an end mere diſtant invites 
him to a new purſuit. 

It does not, indeed, always . that diligence 
is fortunate; the wiſeſt ſchemes are broken by un- 
expected accidents; the moſt conſtant perſeverance 
ſometimes toils through life without a recompence; 
but labour, though unſucceſsful, is more eligible than 
idleneſs; he that proſecutes a lawful purpoſe by lawful 
means, acts always with the approbation of his own 
reaſon ; he is animated through the courſe of his en- 
deavours by an expectation which, though not certain, 
he knows to be juſt; and is at laſt comforted in his 
diſappointment, by the conſciouſneſs that he has 1 not 
failed by his own fault, 

That kind of life is moſt happy which affords us 
4 opportunities of gaining our own eſteem; and 
what can any man infer in his own favour from a 
condition to which, however proſperous, he contri- 
buted nothing, and which the vileſt and weakeſt of 
the ſpecies would have obtained by the ſame right, 
had he happened to be the ſon of the {ame father, 

To ſtrive with difficulties, and to conquer them, is 
the higheſt human felicity ; the next, is to ſtrive, and 
deſerye to conquer: but he whole life has paſſed with- 
out a conteſt, and who can boaſt neither ſucceſs nor 
merit, can ſurvey himſelf only as a uſeleſs filler of ex- 
iſtence ; and if he is content with his own character, 
muſt owe his ſatisfaction to inſenſibility. 

Thus it appears that the ſatiriſt adviſed rightly, 
when he directed us to reſign ourſelves to the hands 

© of 


a 
J 
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of Heaven, and to leave to ſuperior powers the deter- 
mination of our lot: 


Permittes ipfis expendere Numinibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebuſque fit utile nadris: 
Carior eft illis homo quam ſibi. 


Intruſt thy fornking to the pow'rs above: 

Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want. 

In goodneſs as in greatneſs they excel : 

Ah! that we lov'd ourſelves 12 half ſo well. 
DEYDER. 


What ſtate of life admits moſt happineſs, is un- 
certain; but that uncertainty ought to repreſs the pe- 
tulance of compariſon, and filence the murmurs of 
diſcontent. 
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Scribimus imiocti doctigue. Hos. 
All dare to write; who can or-cannot read. 


LT AS, 


HEY who have attentively conſidered the 

-hiſtory of mankind, know that every age has 
its . peculiar character. At one time, no defire | is felt 
but for military honours; every ſummer affords bat- 
tles and fieges, and the world is filed with ravage, 
bloodſhed, and devaſtation : this ſanguinary fury at 
length ſubſides, and nations are divided into factions, 
by controverſies about points that will never be de- 
cided. Men then grow weary of debate and alter- 


cation, and apply themſelves to the arts of profit ; 


trading companies are formed, manufactures im- 
proved, and navigation extended; and nothing is any 
longer thought on, but the increaſe and preſervation 


of property, the artifices of getting money, and the 


pleaſures of ſpending it. 
The preſent age, if we conſider chiefly the ſtate of 


our own country, may be ſtiled with great propriety 
The age of Authors ; for, perhaps, there never was a 
zime in which men of all degrees of ability, of every 
kind of education, of every profeſſion and employ- 
ment, were poſting with ardour ſo general to the 


preſs. The province of writing was formerly left to 
thoſe, 
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thoſe, who by ſtudy, or appearance of ſtudy, were 
ſuppoſed to have gained knowledge unattainable by 
the buſy part of mankind; but in theſe enlightened 
days, every man is qualified to inſtruct every other 
man: and he chat beats the anvil, or guides the 
plough, not content with ſupplying corporal ne- 
ceſſities, amuſes himſelf in the hours of leiſure 
with providing intellectual pleaſures for his eountry- 
„„ | 

It may be Served, that of this, as of other evils 
complaints have been made by every generation': 
but though it may, perhaps, be true, that at all 
times more have been willing than have been able 
to write, yet there is no reaſon for believing that 
the dogmatical legions of the preſent race were ever 

equalled in number by any former period; for 10 
widely i is ſpread the itch of literary praiſe, that al- 
moſt every man is an author, either in act or in pur- 
poſe; has either beſtowed his favours on the pub- 
lick, or witholds them, that they may be more: 
ſeaſonably offered, or made more worthy of accept- 
ance. 

In former times, the pen, like the ſword; was 
conſidered as conſigned by nature to the hands of 
men ; ; the ladies commented themſelves with private 
virtues and domeſtick excellence; and a female Writer, 
like a female warrior, was conſidered as a kind of 
eccentric being, that deviated, however, illuſtrioully, 
from her due ſphere of motion, and Was, therefore, 
rather to be gazed at with wonder, than counte- 
nanced by imitation. But as the times paſt are ſaid 
to have been a nation of Amazons, who drew the 

| bow 
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bow and wielded the battle-axe, formed encamp- 
ments and waſted nations; the revolution of years 
has now produced a generation of Amazons of the 
pen, who with the ſpirit of their predeceſſors have 
ſet maſculine tyranny at defiance, aſſerted their claim 
to the regions of ſcience, and ſeem reſolved to conteſt 
the uſurpations of virility. 

Some, indeed, there are of both ſexes, who are 
authors only in deſire, but have not yet attained the 
power of executing their intentions ; whoſe perform- 
ances have not arrived at bulk ſufficient to form a 
volume, or who have not the confidence, however 
impatient of nameleſs obſcurity, to ſolicit openly the 
aſſiſtance of the printer. Among theſe are the in- 
numerable correſpondents of publick papers, who 
are always offering aſſiſtance which no man will re- 
ceive, and ſuggeſting hints that are never taken, and 
who complain loudly of the perverſeneſs and arro- 
gance of authors, lament their inſenſibility of their 
own intereſt, and fill the coffee-houſes with dark ſto- 
ries of performances by eminent hands, which have 
been offered and rejected. 

To what cauſe this univerſal eagerneſs of writing 
can be properly aſcribed, I have not yet been able 
to diſcover. It is ſaid, that every art is propagated 
in proportion to the rewards conferred upon it; a 
poſition from which a ſtranger would naturally infer, 
that literature was now bleſſed with patronage far 
tranſcending the candour or munificence of the 
Auguſtine age, that the road to greatneſs was open 
to none but authors, and that by writing alone riches 
and honour were to be obtained. 


But 


* 
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But ſince it is true, that writers, like other com- 
petitors, are very little diſpoſed to favour one ano- 
ther, it is not to be expected, that at a time, when 
every man writes, any man will patronize; and ac- 
cordingly, there is not one that I can recollect at 
preſent who profeſſes the leaſt regard for the vo- 
taries of ſcience, invites the addreſſes of learned men, 
or ſeems to hope for reputation from any pen but 
his own. | | | 

The cauſe, therefore, of this epidemical conſpi- 
racy for the deſtruction of paper, muſt remain a ſe- 
cret: nor can I diſcover, whether we owe it to the 
influences of the conſtellations, or the intemperature 
of ſeaſons : whether the long continuance of the 
wind at any ſingle point, or intoxicating vapours 
exhaled from the earth, have turned our nobles 
and our peaſants, our ſoldiers and traders, our 
men and women, all into wits, philoſophers, and 
Writers. | | 

It is, indeed, of more importance to ſearch out 
the cure than the cauſe of this intellectual malady ; 
and he would deſerve well of his country, who, in- 
ſtead of amuſing himſelf with conjectural ſpecula- 
tions, ſhould . find means of perſuading the peer to 
inſpe&t his ſteward's accounts, or repair the rural 
manſion of his anceſtors, who could replace the 


tradeſman behind his counter, and ſend back the 


tarmer to the mattock and the flail. | 
General irregularities are known in time to remedy 
themſelves. By the conſtitution of ancient A#gypr, 
the prieſthood was continually increafing, till at 
length there was no people beſide themſelves : rhe 
| eſtabliſhment 
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eſtabliſnment was then diſſolved, and the number of 
prieſts was reduced and limited. Thus among us, 
Writers will, perhaps, be multiplied, till no readers 
will be found, and then the ambition of f wriing mu 
neceſſarily ceaſe. | _ ko 
But as it will be long 1 thts cure is Fa "aol 
dually effected, and the evil ſhould be ſtopped, if it be 
poſſible, before it riſes to ſo great a height, I could 
wiſh that both ſexes would fix their thoughts upon 
ſome ſalutary conſiderations, which might repreſs their 
ardour for that reputation which not one of many 
thouſands is fated to obtain. 

Let it be deeply impreſſed and Geatends. 1 
| lected, that he who has not obtained the proper qua- 

lifications of an author, can have no excuſe for the 
arrogance of writing, but the power of i imparting to 
mankind | ſomething neceſſary to be known. A man 
| uneducated or unlettered may ſometimes ſtart a uſeful 
thought, or make a lucky diſcovery, or obtain by 
chance, ſome ſecret of nature, or ſome! intelligence of 
facts, Af which the moſt enlightened mind may be 
ignorant, and which it is better to reveal, though by a 
rude; and unſkilful communication, OA. to PE for 
ever by, ſuppreſſing. it. 

\ But. few will be juſtified by this rn for - the 
innumerable books and pamphlets that have over- 
flowed the nation, ſcarce one, has made any addition 
to real knowledge, or contained more than a tranſpo- 
ſition of common ſentiments and a repetition « Pk: com- 
mon phraſes. 5 

It will be naturally inquired, hn the man who 

feels an inclination to write, may, venture to ſuppoſe 
„„ x himſelf 
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himſelf properly qualified; and, ſince every man is 
inclined » to think well of his own intellect, by what 
teſt he may try his abilities, without hazarding the 
contempt or reſentment of the publick. 711 

The firſt qualification of a writer, is a perfect 
knowledge of the ſubject which he undertakes to 
treat; ſince we cannot teach what we do not know, 
nor can properly undertake to inſtruct others while 
we are ourſelves in want of inſtruction. The next 
requiſite is, that he be maſter of the language in 
which he delivers his ſentiments; if he treats of ſci- 
ence and demonſtration, that he has attained a ſtyle 
clear, pure, nervous, and expreſſive; if his topicks 
be probable and perſuaſory, that he be able to re- 
commend them by the ſuperaddition of elegance and 
imagery, to diſplay the colours of varied diction, and 

pour forth the muſick of modulated periods. 

If it be again inquired, upon what principles any 
man ſhall conclude that he wants theſe powers, it 
may be readily anſwered, that no end is attained but 
by the proper means; he only can rationally preſume 
that he underſtands a ſubject, who has read and com- 
pared the writers that have hitherto diſcuſſed i it, fami- 
liarized their arguments to himſelf by long meditation, 
conſulted the foundations of different ſyſtems, and ſe- 
parated truth from error by a rigorous examination. 

In like manner, he only has a right to ſuppoſe that 
he can expreſs his thoughts, whatever they are, with 
perſpicuity or elegance, who has carefully peruſed the 
beſt authors, accurately noted their diverſities of ſtyle, 
diligently ſelected the beſt modes of diction, and fa- 
miliarized them by long habits of attentive practice. 

Vol. III. | LE. | No 
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No man is a rhetorician or philoſopher by chance, 
He who knows that he undertakes to write oh queſ- 
tions which he has never ſtudied, may without heſi- 
tation determine, that he is about to waſte his own 
time and that of his reader, and expoſe himſelf to the 
deriſion of thoſe whom he aſpires to inſtruct: he 
that without forming his ſtyle by the ſtudy of the 
beſt models, haſtens to obtrude his compoſitions on 
the publick, may be certain, that whatever hope or 
Mattery may ſuggeſt, he ſhall ſhock the learned ear 
with barbariſms, and contribute, wherever his work | 
ſhall be received, to the deprayation of taſte and the 


1 of language. 
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| Latins regnes, avidum domando 
Spiritum, quam fi Lybiam remotis 
Jab Jungas, et uterque Pænus 
er viat uni. | 


+ By virtue's precepts to controul 
The thirſty cravings of the ſoul, 
Is over wider realms to reign 
Unenvied monarch, than if Spain 
You could to diſtant Lybia join, 
And both the Carthages were thine. 


Hon. | 


FRANcis. 


HEN Socrates was aſked, © which of mortal 
c men was to be accounted neareſt to the 
<c gods in happineſs?” he anſwered, © that man, who 


«js in want of the feweſt things.” 


In this anſwer, Socrates left it to be gveſſedd by his 
auditors, whether, by the exemption from want which 
was to conſtitute happineſs, he meant amplitude of 
poſſeſſions or contraction of deſire. And, indeed, 
there is ſo little difference between them, that Alex- 
ander the Great confeſſed the inhabitant of a tub the 
next man to the maſter of the world; and left a de- 
claration to future ages, that if he was not Alexander 


he ſhould wiſh to be Diogenes. 


Theſe two ſtares, however, though com had 
each other in their conſequence, differ widely with 
reſpe& to the facility with which they may be at- 
tained, To make great acquiſitions can happen to 


8 2 


very 
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very few; and in the uncertainty of human affairs, 
to many it will be incident to labour without reward, 
and to loſe what they already poſſeſs by endeavours 
to make it more : ſome will always want abilities, 
and others opportunities to accumulate wealth. It is 
therefore happy, that nature has allowed us a more 
certain and eaſy road to-plenty; every man may grow 
rich by contracting his wiſhes, and by quiet acqui- 
eſcence in what has been Siven him ä the ab- 
ſence of more. 

Yet ſo far is almoſt every man "+ amade the 
happineſs of the gods, by any other means than 
graſping at their power, that it ſeems to be the great 
buſineſs of life to create wants as faſt as they are 
ſatisfied. It has been long obſerved by moraliſts, 
that every man ſquanders or loſes a great part of that 
life, of which every man knows and deplores the 
ſhortneſs: and it may be remarked with equal juſt- 

neſs, that though every man laments. his own inſuf. 
ficiency to his happineſs, and knows himſelf a neceſ- 
fitous and precarious being, inceſſantly ſoliciting the 
aſſiſtance of others, and feeling wants which his own 
art or ſtrength cannot ſupply; yet there is no man, 
who does not, by the ſuperaddition- of, unnatural cares, 
render himfelf ſtul more dependent; who does not 
create an artificial poyerty, and ſuffer himſelf to feel 
pain for the want of that, of which, when it is gained, 
he can have no enjoyment. 

It muſt, indeed, be allowed, that as we lo part 
of our time becauſe it ſteals away ſilent and inviſible, 
and many an hour is paſſed before we recollect that 
it is paſſing; o unnatural deſires inſinuate themſelves 


unobſerved into the mind, and we do not perceive 
that 


1 
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that they are gaining upon vs, till the pain which 
they give us awakens us to notice. No man is fuf- 
ficiently vigilant to take account of every minute 
of his life, or to watch every motion of his heart. 
Much of our time likewiſe is facrificed to cuſtom ; 
we trifle, becauſe we ſee others trifle: in the ſame 
manner we catch from example the contagion of 
deſire ; we ſee all about us buſted in purſuit of ima- 
ginary good, and begin to buſtle in the fame Wr. 
leſt greater activity ſhould triumph over us. 

It is true, that to man, as a member of ſociety, 
many things become neceſſary, which, perhaps, in 
a ſtate of nature are ſuperfluous; and that many 
things, not abſolutely neceſſary, are yet ſo uſeful and 
convenient, that they cannot eaſily be ſpared. I will 
make yet a more ample and liberal conceſſion. In 
opulent ſtates and regular governments, the tempta- 
tions to wealth and rank, and to the diſtinctions that 
follow them, are ſuch as no fopue of underſtanding 
finds it eaſy to reſiſt. 

If, therefore, I ſaw the quiet of life diſturbed only 
by endeavours after wealth and honour ; by ſolici- 
tude, which the world, whether juſtly or not, con- 
ſidered as important; I ſhould ſcarcely have had cou- 
rage to inculcate any precepts of moderation and for- 
bearance. He that is engaged in a purſuit, in which 
all mankind profeſs to be his rivals, is ſupported by 
the authority of all mankind in the proſecution of 
his deſign, and will, therefore, ſcarcely ſtop to hear 
the lectures of a ſolitary philoſopher. Nor am 1 
certain, that the accumulation of honeſt gain ought 
to be hindered, or the ambition of juſt honours ak 
ways to be repreſſed. Whatever can enable the poſ- 

0 | 2 | ſeſſor 
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ſeſſor to confer any benefit upon others, may be de- 
fire upon virtuous principles; and we ought not too 
raſhly to accuſe any man of intending to confine the 
influence of his acquiſitions to himſelf. | 
But if we look round upon mankind, whom ſhall 
we find among thoſe that fortune permits to form 
their own manners, that is not tormenting himſelf 
with a wiſh for ſomething, of which all the pleaſure 
and all the benefit will ceaſe at the moment of at- 
tainment? One man is beggaring his poſterity to 
build a houſe, which when finiſhed he never will in- 
habit ; another is levelling mountains to open a pro- 
ſpect, which, when he has once enjoyed it, he can 
enjoy no more; another is painting ceilings, carving 
wainſcot, and filling his apartments with coſtly fur- 
niture, only that ſome neighbouring houſe may not be 
richer or finer than his own. 
That ſplendor and elegance are not deſirable, I 
am not ſo abſtracted from life as to inculcate; but if 
we inquire cloſely into the reaſon for which they are 
eſteemed, we ſhall find them valued principally as 
evidences of wealth. Nothing, therefore, can ſhew 
greater depravity of underſtanding, than to delight in 
the ſhew when the reality is wanting; or voluntariy 
to become poor, that ſtrangers may for a time inua- 
gine us to be rich. | | 
But there are yet minuter objects and more trifling 
anxieties, Men may be found, who are kept Grim 
fleep by the want of a ſhell particularly variegated ! 
who are waſting their lives, in ſtratagems to obtain a 
book in a language which they do not underſtand; 
who pine with envy at the flowers of another man's 


. who hover like vultures round the owner of 
RAN 
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2 foſſil, in hopes to plunder his cabinet at his death; 
and who would not much regret to ſee a ſtreet in 
flames, if a box of medals might be ee in the 
tumult. 

He that imagines me to ſpeak of theſe ſages in 
terms exaggerated and hyperbolical, has converſed but 
little with the race of virtuoſos. A flight acquaint- 
ance with their ſtudies, and a few viſits. to their aſſem- 
blies, would inform him, that nothing is ſo worth- 
leſs, but that prejudice and caprice can give it value; 
nor any thing of fo little uſe, but that by indulging 
an idle competition or unreaſonable pride, a man may 
make it to himſelf one of the neceſſaries of life. 

Deſires like theſe, I may ſurely, without incurring 
the cenſure of moroſeneſs, adviſe every man to repel 
when they invade his mind; or if he admits them, 
never to allow them any greater influence, than is ne- 
ceſſary to give petty employments the power of pleaſ- 
ing, and diverſify the day with flight amuſements. 

An ardent wiſh, whatever be its object, will always 
be able to interrupt tranquillity. What we believe 
ourſelyes to want, torments us not in proportion to 
its real value, but according to the eſtimation by 
which we have rated it in our own minds: in ſome 
diſeaſes, the patient has been obſerved to long for 
food, which ſcarce any extremity of hunger would in 
health have compelled him to ſwallow ; but while his 
prgans were thus depraved the craving was irreſiſti- 
ble, nor could any reft be obtained till it was ap- 
peaſed by compliance. Of the fame nature are the 
irregular appetites of the mind; though they are often 
excited by trifles, they are equally diſquieting with 
real wants: the Roman, who wept at the death of his 
8 4 lamprey, 
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lamprey, felt the fame degree of forrow that extorts 
tears on other occaſions, | 
Inordinate defires, of whatever kind; aſe to be 
repreſſed upon yet a higher conſideration ; they muſt 
be conſidered as enemies not only to happineſs but to 
virtue. There are men among thoſe commonly 
reckoned the learned and the wiſe, who ſpare no 
ſtratagems to remove a competitor at an auction, 
who will fink the price of a rarity at the expence of 
truth, and whom it is not ſafe to truſt alone in a 
library or cabinet. Theſe are faults, which the fra- 
ternity feem to look upon as jocular miſchiefs, or to 
think excuſed by the violence of the temptation: 
but I ſhall always fear that he, who accuſtoms him- 
ſelf to fraud in little things, wants only opportunity 
to practiſe it in greater; © he that has hardened him- 

<« felf by killing a ſheep,” ſays Pythagoras, © will 
« with leſs reluctance ſhed the blood of a man. 

To prize every thing according to its real uſe, 
ought to be the aim of a rational being. There are 
few things which can much conduce to happineſs, 
and, therefore, few things to be ardently deſired. 
He that looks upon the buſineſs and buſtle of the 
world, with the philoſophy with which Socrates ſur- 
veyed the fair at 4tbens, will turn away at laſt with 
his exclamation, © How many 5 de are here which 
«I do not want!“ 
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= Ultima ſemper 
2 xpeftanda dies hemint, dicique Beatus | 
Ante obitum nemo ne funera debet. Ovip. 


But! no fall man, Ns th oreat or FORT Me erate 
$90 be concluded 5 5 22955 he die. Avpprsox. 


HE numerous miſeries of human lte have ex- 


torted in all ages an univerſal complaint. The 
wiſeſt of men terminate all his experiments in 


ſearch of happineſs, by the mournful confeſſion, | 


that “ all is vanity;” and the ancient patriarchs 
lamented, that © the days of their pilgrimage were 
e few and evil.” 
There is, indeed, no topick on which it is more 
| ſuperfluous to accumulate authorities, nor any affer- 
tion of which our own eyes will more eaſily diſcover, 
or our ſenſations more frequently impreſs the truth, 
than, that miſery is the lot of man, that our preſent 
ſtate is a ſtate of danger and infelicity. 

When we take the moſt diſtant proſpect of life, 
what does it preſent us but a chaos of unhappineſs, 
a confuſed and tumultuous ſcene of labour and con- 
teſt, diſappointment and defeat? If we view paſt ages 
in the refle&ion of hiſtory, what do they offer to our 
meditation but crimes and calamities? One year is 
ciſtinguiſhed by a famine, another by an earthquake ; 

3 kingdoms 
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kingdoms are made deſolate, ſometimes by wars, and 
ſometimes by peſtilence; the peace of the world is 
interrupted at one time by the caprices of a tyrant, 
at another by the rage of a conqueror. The memory 
is ſtored only with viciſſitudes of evil; and the hap- 
pineſs, ſuch as it is, of one part of mankind, is 
found to ariſe cqmmonly from ſanguinary ſuc- 
ceſs, from victories which confer upon them the 
power, not ſo much of improving life by any new 
enjoyment, as of inflicting miſery on athers, and 
oratifying 8 08 own pride by comparative great- 
neſs. 

But by him that examines life with a more cloſe 
attention, the happineſs of the world will be found 
ſtill leſs than it appears. In ſome intervals of pub- 
lick proſperity, or to uſe terms more proper, in. ſome 
intermiſſions of calamity, a general diffuſion of hap- 
pineſs may ſeem to overſpread a people; all is tri- 
umph and exultation, jollity and plenty; there are 
no publick fears and dangers, and © no. complain- 
<« ings in the ſtreets.” But the condition of indi- 
viduals 1s very little mended by this general calm : 
pain and malice and diſcontent ſtill continue their 
havock 3 the ſilent depredation goes inceſſantly for. 
ward; and the grave continues to be filled by the 
victims of ſorrow. 

He that enters a gay aſſembly, 5915 the cheer- 
fulneſs diſplayed in every countenance, and finds all 
ſitting vacant and diſengaged, with no other atten- 
tion than to give or to receive pleaſure; would na- 
turally imagine, that he had reached at laſt the me- 
polls of felicity, the place facred to gladneſs of 

heart, 
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heart, from whence all fear and anxiety were irre- 
verſibly excluded. Such, indeed, we may often find 
to be the opinion of thoſe, who from a lower ſtation 
Jook up to the pomp and gaiety which they cannot 
reach: but who is there of thoſe who frequent theſe 
Juxurious aſſemblies, that will not confeſs his own 
uneaſineſs, or cannot recqunt the vexations and 
diſtreſſes that prey upon the lives of his gay com- 
panions ? | 

The world, in its | beſt ſtate, is nothing more than 
A larger aſſembly of beings, combining to. counter- 
feit happineſs which they do not feel, employing 
ereiy art and contrivance to embelliſh life, and 
to hide their real condition from the eyes of one 
another. 

The ſpecies of happineſs moſt obvious to the ob- 
ſervation of others, is that which depends upon the 
goods of fortune; yet even this is often fictitious. 
There is in the world more poverty than 1s generally 
imagined ; not only becauſe many whole poſſeſſions are 
large have defires ſtill larger, and many meaſure their 
wants by the gratifications which others enjoy : but 
great numbers are preſſed by real neceſſities which it 
is their chief ambition to conceal, and are forced 
to purchaſe the appearance of competence and cheer- 
fulneſs at the expence of many comforts and con- 
veniencies of life. 

Many, however, are confeſſedly rich, and many 
more are ſufficiently removed from all danger of 
real poverty: but ir has been long ago remarked, 
that money cannot purchaſe quiet ; the higheſt of 
mankind « can promiſe themſelves no exemption from 


that 
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that diſcord or faſpltiori; by which the ſweetneſs of 
domeſtick retirement is deſtroyed; and muſt always 
be even more expoſed, in the ſame degree as they 
are elevated above others, to the treachery of de- 
pendents, the calumny of defamers, rg the ken 
of opponents. 

Affliction is inſeparable from our "prefer ſtate; 
it adheres to all the inhabitants of this world, in 
different proportions indeed, but with an allotment 
which ſeems very little regulated by our own con- 
duct. It has been the boaſt of fome ſwelling mo- 
raliſts, that every man's fortune was in his own 
power, that prudence ſupplied the place of all other 
divinities, and that happineſs is the unfailing conſe- 
quence of virtue. But, ſurely, the quiver of Omni- 
potence is ſtored with arrows, againſt which the 
ſhield of human virtue, however adamantine it has 
been boaſted, is held up in vam: we do not always 
ſuffer by our crimes ; we are not 8 irrt protected by 
our innocence. 

A good man is by no means PETIT fon the 
dibget of ſuffering by the crimes of others; even 
his goodneſs may raiſe him enemies of implacable 
malice and reſtleſs perſeverance : the good man 
has never been warranted by Heaven from the 
treachery of friends, the diſobedience of children, 
or the diſhoneſty of a wife; he may ſee his cares 
made uſeleſs by profuſion, his inſtructions defeated 
by perverſeneſs, and his kindneſs rejected by ingra- 
titude; he may languiſn under the infamy of Falſe | 
accuſations, or mtv reproachfulſty” by an uhu 
ſentenct. 

A good 
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A good man is ſubject, like other mortals, to 
al the influences of natural evil; his harveſt is not 
ſpared by the tempeſt, nor his cattle by the mur- 
rain; his houſe flames like others in a conflagration ; 
nor have his ſhips, any peculiar power of reſiſting 
hurricanes : his mind, however elevated, inhabits a 
body ſubject to - innumerable caſualties, of which he 
muſt always ſhare the dangers and the pains ; he bears 
about him the ſeeds of diſcaſe, and may linger away 
a great part of his life under the tortures, of the gout 
or ſtone ; at one time groaning with inſufferable 
anguiſh, at another diſſolved in idee and lan- 
guor. 
From this general and „ Gib 
of miſery, the moraliſts have always derived one 
of their ſtrongeſt moral arguments for a future 
ſtate; for ſince the common events of the pre- 
ſent life happen alike to the good and bad, it 
follows from the juſtice of the Supreme Being, 
that there muſt be another ſtate of exiſtence, in 
which a juſt retribution ſhall be made, and every 
man hall be happy and miſerable according. to his 
works. 

The miſeries of life may, perhaps, and ſome 
proof of a future ſtate, compared as well with the 
mercy as the juſtice of God. It is ſcarcely to 
be imagined, that Infinite Benevolence would create 
a being capable of enjoying ſo much more than 
is here to be enjoyed, and qualified by na- 
ture to prolong pain by remembrance, and an- 
ticipate it by terror, if he was not deſigned for 


ſomething nobler and better than a tate, in which 
| many 
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many of his faculties can ſerve only for his tor- 
ment; in which he is to be importuned by deſires 
that never can be fatisfied; to feel many evils 
which he had ho power to avoid, and to fear many 
which he ſhall never feel: there will ſurely come 
a time, when every capacity of happineſs ſhall 
be filled, and none ſhall we N but by his own 
fault. 

In che mean time, it is by affliction chiefly that 
the heart of man is purified, and that the thoughts 
are fixed upon a better ſtate. Proſperity, allayed 
and imperfe& as it is, has power to intoxicate 
the imagination, to fix the mind upon the preſent 
ſcene, to produce confidence and elation, and to 
make him who enjoys ' affluence and honours for- 
get the hand by which they were beſtowed. It is 
ſeldom that we are otherwiſe, than by affliction, 
awakened to a fenſe of our own imbecillity, or 
taught to know how little all our acquiſitions can 
conduce to ſafety or to quiet; and how juſtly we 
may aſcribe to the ſuperintendence of a higher 
Power, thoſe bleſſings which in the wantonneſs of 
ſucceſs we conſidered as the attainments of our policy | 
or courage. 

Nothing confers ſo uch ability to reſiſt the temp- 
rations that perpetually ſurround us, as an habitual 
conſideration of the ſhortneſs of life, and the un- 
certainty of thoſe pleaſures that ſolicit our purſuit; 
and this conſideration can be inculcated only by 
affliction, © O Death! how bitter is the re- 
« membrance of thee, to a man that lives at eaſe 


te in his peſſeſſions!” If our prefent ſtate were 
| . ane 
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one continued ſucceſſion of delights, or one uniform 
flow of calmneſs and tranquillity, we ſhould never 
willingly think upon its end ; death would then ſurely 
ſurpriſe us as © a thief in the night;” and our taſk 
of duty would remain unfiniſhed, nll e the night came 
« when no man can work.” 88 155 
While affliction thus prepares us for felicity, we 7 
conſole ourſelves under its preſſures, by remembering, 
that they are no particular marks of divine diſpleaſure; 
ſince all the diſtreſſes of perſecution have been ſuf- 
fered by thoſe, © of whom the world was not wor- 
thy; and the Redeemer of Mankind himſelf was 
« a4 man of ſorrows and acquainted with grief. 
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Steriles nec legit arenas 8247 
Ut caneret paucis merſitgue hoc pulvere verum. Lvcax. 


Canſt thou believe the vaſt eternal Mind 

Was &er to Syrts and Lybian ſands confin'd? | 
'That he would chuſe this waſte, this barren Souls: 

To teach the thin inhabitants around, [ 
And leave his truth in wilds and deſarts drown'd ? 


HERE has always prevailed among that part 
of mankind ttat addict their minds to ſpe- 
culation, a propenſity to talk much of the de- 
lights of retirement; and ſome of the moſt Pleaſ- 
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ing compoſitions produced in every age contain 
* of the peace. and happineſs of a country 

8. | PST 46 127 LO rn pts lone 
+ 4 know. not whether thoſe who thus ambitiouſly 
repeat the praiſes of ſolitude, have always con- 
ſidered, how much they depreciate; mankind by de- 
claring, that whatever is excellent or deſirable is 
to be obtained by departing from them ; that the 
aſſiſtance which we may derive from one another, 
is not equivalent to the evils which we have to fear; 
that the kindneſs of a few is overbalanced by the 
malice of many; and that the pratection of ſociety 
is too dearly purchaſed, by encountering its dangers 
and enduring its oppreſſions. 

Theſe ons repreſentations of Gliary happi- 
neſs, however opprobrious to human nature, have 
ſo. far ſpread their influence over the world, that al- 
moſt every man delights his imagination with the 
hopes of obtaining ſome time an opportunity of 
retreat, Many, indeed, who enjoy retreat only in 
imagination, content themſelves with believing, 
that another year will tranſport them to rural tran- 
quillity, and die while they talk of doing what, if 
they had lived longer, they would never have done. 
But many likewiſe there are, either of greater re- 
ſolution or more credulity, who in earneſt try the 
ſtate which they haye been taught to think thus 
ſecure from cares and dangers; and retire to 
privacy, either that they may improve their hap- 
Pineſs, increaſe their knowledge. or exalt their 
virtue. i 

The. greater part of the. admirers. of elne as 
1 al other claſſes of mankind, have no higher or 


remoter 
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remoter view, than the preſent gratification of their 
paſſions. Of theſe ſome, haughty and impetuous, fly 
from ſociety only becauſe they cannot bear to repay 
to others the regard which themſelves exact; and 
think no ſtate of life eligible, but that which places 
them out of the reach of cenſure or controul, and af- 
fords them opportunities of living in a perpetual com- 
pliance with their own inclinations, without the ne- 
ceſſity of regulating their actions by any other man's 
convenience or opinion. 

There are others of minds more delicate and ten- 
der, eaſily offended by every deviation from rectitude, 
ſoon diſguſted by ignorance or impertinence, and al- 
ways expecting from the converſation of mankind 
more elegance, purity, and truth, than the mingled 
maſs of life will eaſily afford. Such men are in haſte 
to retire from groſſneſs, falſehood, and brutality ; and 
hope to find in private habitations at leaſt a negative 
felicity, an exemption from the ſhocks and perturba- 
tions with which publick ſcenes are continually diſ- 
treſſing them. 

To neither of theſe votaries will ſolitude afford 
that content, which ſhe has been taught ſo laviſhly to 
promiſe. The man of arrogance will quickly diſco- 
ver, that by eſcaping from his opponents he has loſt 
his flatterers, that greatneſs is nothing where it is not 
ſeen, and power nothing where it cannot be felt: and 
he, whoſe faculties are employed in too cloſe an ob- 
ſervation of failings and defects, will find his condi- 
tion very little mended by transferring his attention 
from others to himſelf; he will probably ſoon come 
back in queſt of new objects, and be glad to keep his 
Vo. III. * captiouſneſs 
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captiouſneſs employed on any charger rather- than 
his own. 

Others are 3 into ſolitude merely by the au- 
thority of great names, and expect to find thoſe 
charms in tranquillity which have allured ſtateſmen 
and conquerors to the ſhades : theſe likewiſe are apt 
to wonder at their diſappointment, for want of con. 
ſidering, that thoſe whom they aſpire to imitate car- 
ried with them to their country ſeats minds full fraught 
with ſubjects of reflection, the conſciouſneſs of great 
merit, the memory of illuſtrious actions, the know- 
ledge of important events, and the. ſeeds of mighty 
deſigns to be ripened by future meditation. Solitude 
was to ſuch men a releaſe from fatigue, and an op- 
portunity of uſefulneſs. But what can retirement 
confer upon him, who having done nothing, can re- 
ceive no ſupport from his own importance, who hav- 
ing known nothing can find no entertainment in re- 
viewing the paſt, and who intending nothing can form 
no hopes from proſpects of the future? He can, 
ſurely, take no wiſer courſe than that of loſing him- 
ſelf again in the crowd, and filling the vacuities of his 
mind with the news of the day. 

Others conſider ſolitude as the parent of philoſo- 
phy, and retire in expectation of greater intimacies 
with ſcience, as Numa repaired to the groves when 
he conferred with Egeria. Theſe men have not al- 
ways reaſon to repent. Some ſtudies require a 
continued proſecution of the fame train of thought, 
ſuch as is too often interrupted by the petty. avo- 
cations of common life: ſometimes, likewiſe, it is 
neceſſary, that a multiplicity of objects be at once 

preſent 
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preſent to the mind; and every thing, therefore, muſt 
be kept at a diſtance, which may nn the me- 
mory, or diſſipate the attention. 


But though learning may be conferred by ſolitude, 


in application muſt be attained by general converſe. 
He has learned to no purpoſe, that is not able to 
teach ; and he will always teach unſucceſsfully, who 
cannot recommend his ſentiments by his diction or 
addreſs. BY 
Even the acquiſition of knowledge is often much 
facilitated by the advantages of ſociety : he that never 
compares his notions with thoſe of others, ' readily 
acquieſces in his firſt thoughts, and very ſeldom 
diſcovers the objections which may be raiſed againſt 
his opinions; he, therefore, often thinks himſelf in 
poſſeſſion of truth, when he is only fondling an error 
long ſince exploded. He that has neither compa- 
nions nor Tals in his ſtudies, will always applaud his 
own progreſs, and think highly of his performances, 
becauſe he knows not that others have equalled or 
excelled him. And I am afraid it may be added, 
that the ſtudent who withdraws himſelf from the 
world, will ſoon feel that ardour extinguiſhed' which 
praiſe or emulation had enkindled, and take the ad- 
vantage of ſecrecy to ſleep, rather than to labour, 
There remains yet another ſet of recluſes, whoſe 
intention intitles them to higher reſpect, and whole 
motives deſerve a more ſerious conſideration. Theſe 
retire from the world, not merely to baſk in eaſe or 
gratify curioſity ; but that being diſengaged from com- 
mon cares, they may employ more time in the duties 
of religion: that they may regulate their actions with 
E232 — ſtricter 
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ſtricter vigilance, and purify their” thoughts by more 
frequent meditation. | 

To men thus elevated above the miſts of mortality, 
Jam far from preſuming myſelf qualified to give 
directions. On him that appears © to paſs through 
* things temporary, with no other care than © not 
ce to loſe finally the things eternal,” I look with 
ſuch veneration as inclines me to approve his con- 

duct in the whole, without a minute examination of 
its parts; yet I could never forbear to wiſh, that 
while vice 1s every day multiplying ſeducements, and 
ſtalking forth with more hardened effrontery, virtue 
would not withdraw the influence of her preſence, 
or forbear to aſſert her natural dignity by open and 
undaunted perſeverance in the right. Piety practiſed 
in ſolitude, like the flower that blooms in the deſart, 
may give its fragrance to the winds of Heaven, and 
delight thoſe unbodied ſpirits that ſurvey the works 
of God and the actions of men; but it beſtows no 
aſſiſtance upon earthly beings, and however free from 
taints of impurity, yet wants the ſacred ſplendor of 
beneficence. 

Our Maker, who, though he gave us ſuch varie- 
ties of temper and ſuch difference of powers, yet 
deſigned us all for happineſs, undoubtedly intended, 
that we ſhould obtain that happineſs by different 
means. Some are unable to reſiſt the temptations of 
importunity, or the impetuoſity of their own paſſions 
incited by the force of preſent temptations : of theſe 
it is undoubtedly the duty to fly from enemies which 
they cannot conquer, and to cultivate, in the calm 


of folitude, that virtue which 1s too tender to endure 
the 
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the tempeſts of publick life. But there are others, 
whoſe paſſions grow more ſtrong and irregular in 
privacy; and who cannot maintain an uniform te- 
nor of virtue, but by expoſing their manners to the 
publick eye, and aſſiſting the admonitions of conſci- 
ence with the fear of infamy : for ſuch it is dange- 
rous to exclude all witneſſes of their conduct, till they 
have formed ſtrong habits of virtue, and weakened their 
paſſions by frequent victories. But there is a higher 
order of men ſo inſpired with ardour, and fo fortified 
with reſolution, that the world paſſes before them 
without influence or regard : theſe ought to conſider 
themſelves as appointed the guardians of mankind : 
they are placed in an evil world, to exhibit publick 
examples of good life; and may be ſaid, when they 
withdraw to ſolitude, to deſert the ſtation which Pro- 
vidence aſſigned them. 
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| Novws. 131. TugspAv, February 5, 1754. 


| Miſee EEE 
Ergo aliquid nyſtris de moribus, _ JoveNaL. 


And mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe, 
| | | Dzxvpex Jun, 

FPONTENELLE, in his panegyrick on Sir {aac 
” New!on, cloſes a long enumeration of that great 
philoſopher's virtues and attainments, with an ob- 
ſervation, that © he was not diſtinguiſhed from other 
e men, by any ſingularity either natural or al- 
ce fected.” 

It is an eminent inſtance of Newton's ſuperiority 
to the reſt of mankind, that he was able to ſeparate 
knowledge from thoſe weakneſſes by which know- 
ledge 1s generally diſgraced; that he was able to 
excel in ſcience and wiſdom, without purchaſing them 
by the neglect of little things; and that he ſtood 
alone, merely becauſe he had left the ret of mankind 
behind him, not becauſe he deviated from the beaten 
track, | . = | 
Whoever, after the example of Plutarch, ſhould 
compare the lives of illuſtrious men, might ſet this 
part of Newtoy's character to view with great advan- 
tage, by oppoling it to that of Bacon, perhaps the 
only man of later ages, who has any pretenſions to diſ- 
pute with him the palm of genius or ſcience, 

| Bacon, 
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Bacon, after he had added to a long and careful 
contemplation of almoſt every other object of know- 
ledge a curious inſpection into common life, and af- 
ter having ſurveyed nature as a philoſopher, had 
examined © men's buſineſs and boſoms“ as a ſtateſ- 
man; yet failed ſo much in the conduct of domeſtick 
affairs, that, in the moſt lucrative poſt to which a 
great and wealthy kingdom could advance him, he 
felt all the miſeries of diſtreſsful poverty, and com- 
mitted all the crimes to which poverty incites. Such 
were at. once his negligence and rapacity, that, as it 
is faid, he would gain by unworthy practices that 
money, which, when ſo acquired, his fervants might 
ſteal from one end of the table, while he fat ſtudious 
and abſtracted at the other. 1 

As ſcarcely any man has reached the excellence, 
very few have ſunk to the weakneſs of Bacon: but 
almoſt all the ſtudious tribe, as they obtain any par- 
ticipation of his knowledge, feel likewiſe ſome con- 
tagion of his defects; and obſtruct the veneration 
which learning would procure, by follies greater of 
leſs, to which only learning could betray them. 

It has been formerly remarked by The Guardian, 
that the world puniſhes with too great ſeverity the 
error of thoſe, who imagine that the ignorance of 
little things may be compenſated by the knowledge 
of great; for ſo it is, that as more can detect petty 
failings than can diſtinguiſh or eſteem great qualifi- 
cations, and as mankind is in general more eaſily 
diſpoſed to cenſure than to admiration, contempt is 
often incurred by ſlight miſtakes, which real virtue 


or uſefulneſs cannot counterbalance. 9 
1 Yet 


* 


mony, is, indeed, not very often to be found: much 
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Vet ſuch miſtakes and inadvertencies, it is not eaſy 
for a man deeply immerſed in ſtudy to avoid; no 
man can become qualified for the common inter- 
courſes of life, by private meditation ; the manners of 


the world are not a regular ſyſtem, planned by philo- 


ſophers upon ſettled principles, in which every cauſe 
has a congruous effect, and one part has a juſt refe- 
rence to another. Of the faſhions prevalent in every 
country, a few have ariſen, perhaps, from particular 
temperatures of the climate; a few more from the 
conſtitution of the government ; but the greater part 
have grown up by chance ; been ſtarted by caprice, 
been contrived by affectation, or borrowed without any 
juſt motiyes of choice from other countries. 

Of all theſe, the ſavage that hunts his prey upon 
the mountains, and the ſage that ſpeculates in his clo- 
ſet, muſt neceſſarily live in equal ignorance ; yet by 
the obſervation of theſe trifles it is, that the ranks of 
mankind are kept in order, that the addreſs of one to 
another is regulated, and the general buſineſs of the 
world carried on with facility and method. 

Theſe things, therefore, though {mall in them- 
ſelves, become great by their frequency ; and he 
very much miſtakes his own intereſt, who, to the 


unavoidable unſkilfulneſs of abſtraction and retire- 


ment, adds a voluntary neglect of common forms, 
and increaſes the diſadyantages of a ſtudious courſe 
of life by an arrogant contempt of thoſe practices, by 
which others endeavour to gain fayour and multiply 
friendſhips. _ 

A real and interior diſdain of faſhion and cere- 


the 
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the greater part of thoſe who pretend to laugh at 
foppery and formality, ſecretly wiſh to have poſſeſſed 
thoſe qualifications which they pretend to deſpiſe; 
and becauſe they find it difficult to waſh away the 
tincture which they have ſo deeply imbibed, endea- 
vour to harden themſelves in a ſullen approbation of 
their own colour. Neutrality is a ſtate, into which 
the buſy paſſions of man cannot eaſily ſubſide ;- and 
he who is in danger of the pangs of envy, is gene- 
rally forced to recreate his imagination with an effort 
of comfort. 

Some, however, may be found, hin Apes | 
by the conſciouſneſs of great abilities, and elevated 
by a long courſe of reputation and applauſe, volun- 
tarily conſign themſelves to ſingularity, affect to 
croſs the roads of life becauſe they know that they 
ſhall not be juſtled, and indulge a boundleſs gratifi- 
cation of will becauſe they perceive that they ſhall 
be quietly obeyed. Men of this kind are generally 
known by the name of Humouriſts, an appellation 
by which he that has obtained it, and can be con- 
tented to keep it, is ſet free at once from the ſhackles 
of faſhion: and can go in or out, ſit or ſtand, be 
talkative or ſilent, gloomy or merry, advance ab- 
ſurdities or oppoſe demonſtration, without any other 
reprehenſion from mankind, than that it is his way, 
that he is an odd fellow, and muſt be let alone. 

This ſeems to many an eaſy paſſport through the 
various factions of mankind; and thoſe on whom it 
is beſtowed, appear too frequently to conſider the 
patience with which their caprices are ſuffered as an 
undoubted evidence of their own importance, of a 


genius to which ſubmiſſion is univerſally paid, and 
whoſe 
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whoſe irregularities are only confidered as conſe. 
quences of its vigour. Theſe peculiarities, however, 
are always found to ſpot a character, though they 
may not totally obſcure it; and he who expects from 
mankind, that they ſhould give up eſtabliſhed cuſtoms 
in compliance with his fingle will, and exacts that 
deference which he does not pay, may be gan er 
but can never be approved. | 

- Singularity is, I think, in its own nature uni- 
ly and invariably diſpleaſing. In whatever 
reſpect a man differs from others, he muſt be con- 
ſidered by them as either worſe or better: by being 
better, it is well known that a man gains admiration 
oftener than love, ſince all approbation of his prac- 
tice muſt neceſſarily condemn him that gives it; and 
though a man often pleaſes by inferiority, there are 
few who defire to give fuch pleaſure. Yet the truth 
is, that ſingularity is atmoft always regarded as a 
brand of flight reproach ; and where it is aſſociated 
with acknowledged merit, ſerves as an abatement or 
an allay of excellence, by which weak eyes are recon- 
ciled to its luſtre, and by which, though kindneſs is 
not gained, at leaſt envy is averted. 

But let no man be in haſte to eovichude his own 
merit ſo great or conſpicuous, as to require or juſtify 
fingularity : it is as hazardous for a moderate under- 
ſtanding to ufurp the prerogatives of genius, as for 
a common form to play over the airs of unconteſted 
beauty. The pride of men will not patiently endure 
to ſee one, whofe underftanding or attainments are 
but level with their own, break the rules by which 
they have conſented to be bound, or forſake the di- 
rection which they „ follow. All viola- 

tion 
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tion of eſtabliſhed practice implies in its own nature 
a rejection of the common opinion, a - defiance of 
common cenſure, and an appeal from general laws to 
private judgment: he, therefore, who differs from 
others without apparent advantage, ought not to be 
angry if his arrogance is puniſhed with ridicule ; if 
thoſe, whoſe example he ſuperciliouſſy overlooks, 
point him out to deriſion, and hoot him back _ 
into the common road. 

The pride of ſingularity is often e in little 
things, where right and wrong are indeterminable, 
and where, therefore, vanity is without excuſe. But 
there are occaſions on which it is noble to dare to 
ſtand alone. To be pious among infidels, to be 
diſintereſted in a time of general venality, to lead a 
life of virtue and reaſon in the midſt of ſenſualiſts, is 
a proof of a mind intent on nobler things than the 
_ praiſe or blame of men, of a ſoul fixed in the contem- 
plation of the higheſt good, and ſuperior to the tyran- 
ny of cuſtom and example. 

In moral and religious queſtions n a wiſe man 

will hold no conſultations with faſhion, becauſe 
| theſe duties are conſtant and immutable, and de- 
pend not on the notions of men, but the commands 
of Heaven: yet even of theſe, the external mode is to 
be in ſome meaſure regulated by the prevailing taſte 
of the age in which we live; for he is certainly no 
friend to virtue, who neglects to give-it any lawful at- 
traction, or ſuffers it to deceive the eye or alienate 
the affections for want of innocent compliance with 
faſhionable decorations. 

It is yet remembered of the learned and pious 
Nel/en, that he was remarkably elegant in his man- 

ners, 
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ners, and ſplendid in his dreſs. He knew, that the 
eminence o his character drew many eyes upon him; 
and he was careful not to drive the young or the gay 
away from religion, by repreſenting it as an enemy 
to any diſtinction or emoyment in which human na- 
ture may innocently delight. 

In this cenſure of ſingularity, I have, therefore, no 
| intention to ſubject reaſon or. conſcience to cuſtom or 
example. To comply with the notions” and prac- 

tices of mankind, 1s in ſome degree the duty of a 
focial being ; becauſe by compliance only he can 
pleaſe, and by pleaſing only he can become uſeful : 
but as the end is not to be loft for the ſake. of the 
means, we are not to give up virtue to complaiſance ; 
for the end of complaiſance is only to gain the kindneſs 
of our fellow-beings, whoſe kindneſs is deſirable only 
as inſtrumental to happineſs, and re maſt be 
* loſt ” — from virtue. 
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NUMB. i 27. TuxspAx, February 26, 1754. 


5 5 Lets. CY PyrTxH. | 


W hat have I been doing ? 


S man is a being very ſparingly furniſhed with 

the power of preſcience, he can provide for 
the future only by conſidering the paſt; and as futu- 
rity is all in which he has any real intereſt, he ought 
very diligently to uſe the only means by which he can 
be enabled to enjoy it, and frequently to revolve the 
experiments which he has hitherto made upon life, 
that he may gain wiſdom from his miſtakes, and cau- 
tion from his miſcarriages. 

Though I do not ſo exactly conform to the pre- 
cepts of Pytbexvras, as to practiſe every night this 
ſolemn recollection, yet I am not ſo loſt in diſſipation 
as wholly to omit it; nor can I forbear ſometimes to 
enquire of myſelf, in what employment my life has 
paſſed away. Much of my time has ſunk into no- 
thing, and left no trace by which it can be diſtin- 
guiſhed ; and of this I now only know, that it was 
once in my power, and might once have been im- 
proved. | | 

Of other parts of life memory can give ſome ac- 
count; at ſome hours I have been gay, and at others 
ſcrious; I have ſometimes mingled in converſation, 


and ſometimes meditated in ſolitude ; one day has 
been 
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been ſpent 1 in conſulting the ancient ſages, and . 
in writing Adventurers. 

At the concluſion of any nn it 1s uſual 
to compute the loſs and profit. As I ſhall ſoon ceaſe 
to write Adventurers, I could not forbear lately to 
conſider what has been the conſequence of my la- 
bours; and whether I am to reckon the hours laid 
out in theſe compoſitions, as applied to a good and 
laudable purpoſe, or ſuffered to fume away in uſeleſs 
1 | 
That I have intended: well, I have the atteſtation of 
my own heart : but good intentions may be fruſtrated 
when they are executed without ſuitable ſkill, or di- 
refed to an end unattainable in itſelf. „ 

Some there are, who leave writers very little room 
for ſelf-congratulation ; ſome who affirm, that books 
have no influence upon the publick, that no age was 
ever made better by its authors, and that to call upon 
mankind to correct their manners, is like Xerxes, to 
ſcourge the wind, or ſhackle the torrent. 

This opinion they pretend to ſupport by aka 
experience. The world is full of fraud and corrup- 
tion, rapine or malignity ; intereſt is the ruling 
motive of mankind, and every one 1s endeavouring 
to increaſe his own ſtores of happineſs by perpetual 
accumulation, without reflecting upon the numbers 
whom his ſuperfluity condemns to want: in this ſtate 
of things a book of morality is publiſhed, in. which 
charity and benevolence are ſtrongly enforced ; and 
it is proved beyond oppoſition, that men are happy 
in proportion as they are virtuous, and rich as they 
are liberal. The book is applauded, and the au- 
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thor is preferred ; he imagines his applauſe deſerved, 
and receives leſs pleaſure from the acquiſition of reward 
than the conſciouſneſs of merit. Let us look again 
upon mankind : intereſt is ſtill the ruling motive, and 
the world is yet full of fraud and corruption, malevo- 
lence and rapine. 

The difficulty of confuting this aſſertion ariſes 
merely from its generality and comprehenſion: to 
overthrow it by a detail of diſtinct facts, requires a 
wider ſurvey of the world than human eyes can take; 
the progreſs of reformation is gradual and ſilent, as 
the extenſion of evening ſhadows; we know that 
they were ſhort at noon, and are long at ſun- ſet, but 
our ſenſes were not able to diſcern their increaſe : 
we know of every civil nation, that it was once 
ſavage, and how was it reclaimed but by a precept 
and admonition? 

Mankind are univerſally corrupt, but corrupt in 

different degrees ; as they are univerſally ignorant, yet 
with greater or leſs irradiations of knowledge. How 
has knowledge or virtue been increaſed and preſerved 
in one place beyond another, but by 2 inculca- 
tion and rational inforcement? 
Books of morality are daily written, yet its influ- 
ence is ſtill little in the world; ſo the ground is an- 
nually ploughed, and yet multitudes are in want of 
bread. But, ſurely, neither the labours of the mo- 
raliſt nor of the huſbandman are vain: let them for 
a while negle& their taſks, and their uſefulneſs will 
be known; the wickedneſs that is now frequent would 
become univerſal, the bread that is now ſcarce would 
wholly fail. 
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The power, indeed, of every individual is ſmall, 
and the conſequence of his endeavours impercep- 
tible in a general proſpe& of the world. Provi- 
dence has given no man ability to do much, that 
ſomething might be left for every man to do. The 
buſineſs of life is carried on by a general co-opera- 
tion ; in which the part of any ſingle man can be no 
more diſtinguiſhed, than the effect of a particular 
drop when the meadows are floated by a ſummer 
ſhower : yet every drop increaſes the inundation, 
and every hand . to the happineſs or * of 
mankind. 

That a writer, however zealous or eloquent, ſeldom 
works a viſible effect upon cities or nations, will readily 
be granted. The book which is read moſt, is read 
by few, compared with thoſe that read it not; and of 
thoſe few, the greater part peruſe it with diſpoſitions 
that very little favour their own improvement. 

It is difficult to enumerate the ſeveral motives which 
procure to books the honour of peruſal : ſpite, vanity, 
and curioſity, hope and fear, love and hatred, every 
| paſſion which incites to any other action, ſerves at one 
time or other to ſtimulate a reader. 
Some are fond to take a celebrated volume into 
their hands, becauſe they hope to diſtinguiſh their 
penetration, by finding faults which have eſcaped 
the publick ; others eagerly buy it in the firſt bloom 
of reputation, that they may join the chorus of 
praiſe, and not lag, as 2 terms it, in be 
« rearward of the faſhion.” | 
Some read for ſtyle, and ſome for argument: one 


has little care about the ſentiment, he obſerves only 
how 
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how it is expreſſed; another regards not the con- 
cluſion, but is diligent to mark how it is inferred: 
they read for other purpoſes than the attainment of 
practical knowledge; and are no more likely to grow 
wiſe by an examination of a treatiſe of moral pru- 
dence, than an archite& to inflame his devotion 
by conſidering attentively the proportions of a. 
' Ri | 

Some read that they may embelliſh their converſa- 
tion, or ſhine in diſpute ; ſome that they may not be 
detected in ignorance, or want the reputation of 
literary accompliſhments : but the moſt general and 
prevalent reaſon of ſtudy is the impoſſibility of find- 
ing another amuſement equally cheap or conſtant, 
equally independent on the hour or the weather. He 
that wants money to follow the chaſe of pleaſure 
through her yearly circuit, and is left at home when 
the gay world rolls to Bath or Tunbridge; he whoſe 
gout compels him to hear from his chamber the rattle 
of chariots tranſporting happier beings to plays and 
aſſemblies, will be forced to ſeek in books a refuge 
from himſelf. 

The author 1s not wholly uſeleſs who weld] in- 
nocent amuſements for minds like theſe. There are 
in the preſent ſtate of things ſo many more inſtiga- 
tions to evil, than incitements to good, that he who 
keeps men in a neutral ſtate, may be juſtly conſidered 
as a benefactor to life. 

But, perhaps, it ſeldom happens, that ſtudy ter- 
minates in mere paſtime. Books have always a ſecret 
influence on the underſtanding; we cannot at plea- 


ſure obliterate ideas: he that reads books of ſcience, 
* III. — U | though 
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though without any fixed deſire of improvement, will 

grow more knowing ; he that entertains himſelf with 

moral or religious treatiſes, will imperceptibly advance 

in goodneſs; the ideas which are often offered to the 

mind, will at laſt find a lucky moment when 1 it is diſ- 
oſed to receive them. 

It is, therefore, urged without 5 as a diſ- 
couragement to writers, that there are already books 
ſufficient in the world ; that all the. topicks of per- 
ſuaſion have been diſcuſſed, and every important 
queſtion clearly ſtated and juſtly decided ; and that, 
therefore, there is no room to hope, that pigmies 
ſhould conquer where heroes have been defeated, or 
that the petty copiers of the preſent time ſhould ad- 
vance the great work of reformation, which their pre- 
deceſſors were forced to leave unfiniſhed. 

Whatever be the preſent extent of human know- 
ledge, it is not only finite, and therefore in its own 
nature capable of increaſe ; but ſo narrow, that al- 
moſt every underſtanding may, by a diligent appli- 
cation of its powers, hope to enlarge it. It is, 
however, not neceſſary, that a man ſhould forbear 
to write, till he has diſcovered ſome truth unknown 
before ; he may be ſufficiently uſeful, by only diver- 
Hifying the furface of knowledge, and luring the 
mind by a new appearance to a ſecond view of thoſe 
beauties which it had paſſed over inattentively be- 
fore. Every writer may find intellects correſpondent 
to his own, to whom his expreſſions are familiar, 
and his thoughts congenial; and, perhaps, truth 
is often more ſucceſsfully propagated by men of 
moderate abilities, who, adopting the opinions of 

4 | others, 
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others, have no care but to explain them clearly, than 
by ſubtle ſpeculatiſts and curious ſearchers, who exact 
from their readers powers equal to their own, and if 
their fabricks of ſcience be ſtrong, take no care to 


render them acceſſible. 
For my part, I do not regret the hours which 


I have laid out in theſe little compoſitions. That 
the world has grown apparently better, ſince the 
publication of the Adventurer, 1 have not obſerved ; 
but am willing to think, that many have been af- 
fected by ſingle ſentiments, of which it is their buſi- 
neſs to renew the impreſſion ; that many have caught 
hints of truth, which it is now their duty to purſue; 
and that thoſe who have received no improvement, 
have wanted not opportunity but intention to im- 
prove. 1 5 
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Nuns. 138. SATURDAY, March 2, 1754. 


Quid pure tranquillet? honos, an dulce Iucellum, 
' An ſecretum iter, et fallentis ſemita vite ? Hos. 


Whether the tranquil mind and pure, 
Honours or wealth our bliſs inſure ;. 
Or down through life unknown to ſtray, 
Where lonely leads the filent way. Francis, 


AVING conſidered the importance of authors 
to the welfare of the publick, I am led by a 
natural train of thought, to reflect on their condition 
with regard to themſelves ; and to enquire what degree 
of happineſs or vexation is annexed to the difficult and 
laborious employment of providing inſtruction or en- 
tertainment for mankind. 3 
In eſtimating the pain or pleaſure of any par- 
ticular ſtate, every man, indeed, draws his deciſions 
from his own breaſt, and cannot with certainty de- 
termine, whether other minds are affected by the 
ſame cauſes in the fame manner. Yet by this cri- 
terion we muſt be content to judge, becauſe no 
other can be obtained; and, indeed, we have no 
reaſon to think it very fallacious, for excepting here 
and there an anomalous mind, which either does not 
feel like others, or diſſembles its ſenſibility, we find 
men unanimouſly concur in attributing happineſs or 
miſery to particular conditions, as they agree in 
acknowledging the cold of winter and the heat of 


If 
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If we apply to authors themſelves for an account 
of their ſtate, it will appear very little to deferve 
envy ; for they have in all ages been addicted to com- 
plaint. The negle& of learning, the ingratitude of 
the preſent age, and the abfurd breflrviite by which 
ignorance and dullneſs often obtain favour and re- 
wards, have been from age to age topicks of invec- 
tive; and few have left their names to poſterity, with- 
out ſome appeal to future candour from the perverſe- 
neſs and malice of their own times. 

J have, nevertheleſs, been often inclined to doubt, 
whether authors, however querulous, are in reality 
more miſerable than their fellow mortals. The 
preſent life is to all a ſtate of infelicity ; every man, 
like an author, believes himſelf to merit more 
than he obtains, and ſolaces the preſent with the 
proſpect of the future; others, indeed, ſuffer thoſe 
diſappointments in filence, of which the writer 
complains, to ſhew how well he has learnt the art of 
lamentation. 

There is at leaſt one 15 of felicity, of which 
few writers have miſled the enjoyment : he whoſe 
hopes have ſo far overpowered his fears, as that he 
has reſolved to ſtand forth a candidate for fame, 
ſeldom fails to amuſe himſelf, before his appearance, 
with pleaſing ſcenes of affluence or honour ; while 
his fortune 1s yet under the regulation of fancy, he 
eaſily models it to his wiſh, ſuffers no thoughts of 
criticks or rivals to intrude upon his mind, but 
counts over the bounties of FRO or liſtens to 
the voice of praiſe. 

Some there are, that talk very luxuriouſly of the 
| ſecond period of an author's happineſs, and tell of 
U3 the 
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the canoes raptures of invention, when the mind 
riots in imagery, and the choice ſtands Julpended be- 
tween different ſentiments. | 

Theſe pleafures, I believe, may 8 be in- 
dulged to thoſe, who come to a ſubject of diſquiſi- 
tion with minds full of ideas, and with fancies ſo 
vigorous, as eaſily to excite, ſelect, and arrange 
them. To write is, indeed, no unpleaſing employ- 
ment, when one ſentiment readily produces. another, 
and both ideas and expreſſions preſent. themſelves at 
the firſt ſummons : but ſuch happineſs, the greateſt 
genius does not always obtain; and common writers 
know it only to ſuch a degree, as to credit its. poſ- 
ſibility, Compoſition is, for the moſt part, an effort 
of flow diligence and ſteady perſeverance, to which 
the mind is dragged by neceſſity or. reſolution, and 
from which the attention is every moment ſtarting to 
more delightful amuſements, 

It frequently happens, that a deſign which, when 
conſidered at a diſtance, gave flattering hopes of 
facility, mocks us in the execution with unexpected 
difficulties; the mind which, while it conſidered it 
in the groſs, imagined itſelf amply furniſhed with 
materials, finds ſometimes an unexpected barrenneſs 
and vacuity, and wonders whither all thoſe ideas are 
vaniſhed, which a little before ſeemed ſtruggling for 
emiſſion. 

Sometimes many TIE 4 preſent themſelves ; but 
ſo confuſed and unconnected, that they are not with- 

out difficulty reduced to method, or concatenated, in 
a regular and dependent ſeries : the mind falls at once 
into a labyrinth, of which neither the beginning nor 
end can be diſcovered, and toils and ſtruggles without 
progreſs or cxtrication, 
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It is afſerted by Horace, that © if matter be once 

got together, words will be found with very little 
« difficulty; a poſition which, though ſufficiently 
plauſible to be inſerted in poetical precepts, is by 
no means ſtrictly and philoſophically true. If words 
were naturally and neceſſarily conſequential to ſenti- 
ments, it would always follow, that he who has moſt 
knowledge muſt have moiſt eloquence, and that 
every man would clearly expreſs what he fully under- 
ſtood : yet we find, that to think, and diſcourſe, are 
often the qualities of different perſons: and many 
books might ſurely be produced, where juſt and 
noble ſentirnents are degraded and obſcured. wy un- 
ſuitable diction. 
Words, therefore, as well as things, claim the care 
of an author. Indeed of many authors, and thoſe 
not uſeleſs or contemptible, words are almoſt the 
only care: many make it their ſtudy, not ſo much 
to ſtrike out new fentiments, as to recommend thoſe 
which are already known to more favourable notice 
by fairer decorations; but every man, whether he 
copies or invents, whether he delivers his own 
thoughts or thoſe of another, has often found him- 
ſelf deficient in the power of expreſſion, big 'with 
ideas which he could not utter, obliged to ranſack 
his memory for terms adequate to his conceptions, 
and at laſt unable to impreſs upon his reader the 
image exiſting in his own mind. 

It is one of the common diſtreſſes of a writer, to 
be within a word of a happy period, to want only a 
fingle epithet to give amplification its full force, to 
require only a correſpondent term in order to finiſn 
a paragraph with elegance, and make one of its 

a” members 
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members anſwer to the other : but theſe deficiencies 
cannot always be ſupplied; and after a long ſtudy 
and vexation, the paſſage is turned anew, and the 
web unwoven that was ſo nearly finiſhed. 

But when thoughts and words are collected and 
adjuſted, and the whole compoſition at laſt con- 
cluded, it ſeldom gratifies the author, when he 
comes coolly and deliberately to review it, with the 
hopes which had been excited in the fury of the per- 
formance : novelty always captivates the mind; as 
our thoughts riſe freſh upon us, we readily believe 
them juſt and original, which, when the pleaſure of 
production is over, we find to be mean and common, 
or borrowed from the works of others, and App 
by memory rather than invention, 

But though it ſhould happen that the writer finds 
no ſuch faults in his performance, he is ſtill to re- 
member, that he looks upon it with partial eyes : 
and when he conſiders, how much men who could 
judge of others with great exactneſs, have often 
failed of judging of themſelves, he will be afraid of 
deciding too haſtily in his own favour, or of allowing 
himſelf to contemplate with too much complacence, 
treaſure that has not yet been brought to the teſt, nor 
paſſed the only trial that can ſtamp its value. | | 

From the publick, and only from the publick, is 
he to await a, confirmation of his claim, and a final 
Juſtification of ſelf-eſteem; but the publick is not 
eaſily perſuaded to favour an author. If mankind 
were left to judge for themſelves, it is reaſonable to 
imagine, that of ſuch writings, at leaſt, as deſcribe 
the movements of the human paſſions, and of which 
every man carries the archetype within him, a Juſt 

| opinion 
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opinion would be formed; but whoever has remarked 
the fate of books, muſt have found it governed by 
other cauſes, than general conſent ariſing from general 
conviction. If a new performance happens not to fall 
into the hands of ſome, who have courage to tell, and 
authority to propagate their opinion, it often remains 
long in obſcurity, and periſhes unknown and unexa- 
mined. A few, a very few, commonly conſtitute 
the taſte of the time; the judgment which they have 
once pronounced, ſome are too lazy to diſcuſs, and 
ſome too timorous to contradict: it may however be, 
I think, obſerved, that their power is greater to de- 
preſs than exalt, as mankind are more credulous of 
cenſure than of praiſe. . 

This perverſion of the publick 1 is not to 
be raſhly numbered amongſt the miſeries of an au- 
thor; ſince it commonly ſerves, after miſcarriage, to 
reconcile him to himſelf. Becauſe the world has 
ſometimes paſſed an unjuſt ſentence, he readily con- 
cludes the ſentence unjuſt by which his performance 
is condemned; becauſe ſome have been exalted above 
their merits by partiality, he is ſure to aſcribe the ſuc- 
ceſs of a rival, not to the merit of his work, but the 
zeal of his patrons. Upon the whole, as the author 
ſeems to ſhare all the common miſeries of life, he ap- 
pears to partake likewiſe of its lenitives and abate- 
ments. 
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PRINCE OF ABISSINIA. 


CHAT L 
DESCRIPTION OF A PALACE IN A VALLEY» 


E who liſten with credulity to the whiſpers of 
fancy, and purſue with eagerneſs the phantoms 
of hope ; who expect that age will perform the pro- 
miſes of youth, and that the deficiencies of the pre- 
ſent day will be ſupplied by the morrow; attend to 
che hiſtory of Raſſelas prince of Abiſſinia, _ 
Raſſelas was the fourth ſon of the mighty empe- 
rour, in whoſe dominions the Father of Waters be- 
gins his courſe; whoſe bounty pours down the ſtreams 
4 plenty, and ſcatters over half the world the har- 


veſts of Egypt. 


According to the cuſtom which has deſcended 
from age to age among the monarchs of the torrid 
zone, Raſſelas was confined in a private palace, with 
the other ſons and daughters of Abiſſinian royalty, till 

the order of ſucceſſion ſhould call him to the throne. 
1 he place, which the wiſdom or policy of an- 
tiquity had deſtined for the reſidence of the Abiſſi- 
| nin 
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nian princes, was a ſpacious valley in the kingdom 
of Amhara, ſurrounded on every ſide by mountains, 
of which the fimmits overhang the middle part. 
The only paſſage, by which it could be entered, was 
a cavern that paſſed under a rock, of which it has 
long been diſputed whether it was the work of na. 
ture or of human induſtry. The outlet of the cavern 
was concealed by thick wood, and the mouth which 
opened into the valley was cloſed with gates of iron, 
forged by the artificers of ancient days, ſo maſſy that 
no man could without the help of engines open or 
ſhut them. 

From the mountains on every ſide, rivulets de- 
feended that filled all the valley with verdure and fer- 
tility, and formed a lake in the middle inhabited by 
fiſh of every ſpecies, and frequented by every fowl 
whom nature has taught to dip the wing in water. 
This lake diſcharged its ſuperfluities by a ſtream 
which entered a dark clefr of the mountain on the 
northern ſide, and fell wich dreadful noife from pre- 
cipice to precipice till it was heard no more. | 

The ſides of the mountains were covered with 
trees, the banks of the brooks were diverſified 
with flowers; every blaſt ſhook ſpices from the 
rocks, and every month dropped fruits upon the 
ground. All animals that bite the graſs, or brouſe 
the ſhrub, whether wild or tame, wandefed in this 
extenſive circuit, ſecured from beafts of prey by the 
mountains which confined them. On one part were 
flocks and herds feeding in the paſtures, on ano- 
ther all the beaſts of chaſe friſking in the lawns; 
the ſprightly kid was bounding on the rocks, the 
fubtle monkey frolicking in the trees, and the ſo- 
lemn 
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jemn elephant repoſing in the ſhade. All the diver- 
ſities of the world were brought together, the bleſ- 
ſings of nature were collected, and its evils extracted 
and excluded. 

The valley, wide and wi n its inha- 
bitants with the neceſſaries of life, and all delights 
and ſuperſluities were added at the annual viſit 
which the emperour paid his children, when the 
iron gate was opened to the ſound of muſick; and 
during eight days every one that reſided in the val- 
ley was required to propoſe whatever might con- 
tribute to make ſecluſion pleaſant, to fill up the 
vacancies of attention, and leſſen the tediouſneſs of 
time. Every deſire was immediately granted. All 
the artificers of pleaſure were called to gladden the 
feſtivity; the muſicians exerted the power of har- 
mony, and the dancers ſhewed their activity be- 
fore the princes, in hope that they ſhould paſs their 
lives in this bliſsful captivity, to which thoſe only 
were admitted whoſe performance was thought able 
to add novelty to luxury. Such was the appear- 
ance of ſecurity and delight which this retirement 
afforded, that they, to whom it was new, always 
deſired that it might be perpetual; and as tchoſe, 
on whom the iron gate had once cloſed, were never 
ſoffered to return, the effect of longer experience 
could not be known. Thus every year produced 
new ſchemes of delight, and new competitors for 
impriſonment. 

The 'palace ſtood on an eminence raiſed about 
thirty paces above the ſurface of the lake. It was 
divided into many ſquares or courts, built with 
greater or leſs magnificence, according to the rank 


of 
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of thoſe for whom they were deſigned. The roof 
were turned into arches of maſſy ſtone joined by a 
cement that grew harder by time, and the building 
ſtood from century to century deriding the ſolſtitial 
rains and equinoctial e without need of re- 
paration. 

This houſe, which was ſo * as to be fully 
known to none but ſome ancient officers who ſuc- 
ceſſively inherited the ſecrets of the place, was built 
as if ſuſpicion herſelf had dictated the plan. To 
every room there was an open and ſecret paſſage, 
every ſquare had a communication with the reſt, 
either from the upper ſtories by private galleries, 
or by ſubterranean paſſages from the lower apart- 
ments. Many of the columns had unſuſpected ca- 
vities, in which a long race of monarchs had repo- 
ſited their treaſures. They then cloſed up the open- 
ing with marble, which was never to be removed 
but in the utmoſt exigencies of the kingdom; and 
recorded their accumulations in a book which was 
| itſelf concealed in a tower not entered but by the 
emperour, attended by the prince who ſtood next 
in ſucceſſion. 


CHAP. Ih 


THE DISCONTENT OF RASSELAS IN THE HAPPY 
| ' VALLEY. | 5 


E R E the ſons and daughters of Abiſſinia lived 
only to know the ſoft viciſſitudes of pleaſure 
and repoſe, attended by all that were ſkilful to de- 


light, and pred with whatever the ' ſenſes can 
| enjoy. 
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enjoy. They wandered in gardens of fragrance, and 
lept in the fortreſſes of ſecurity. Every art was 
practiſed to make them pleaſed with their own con- 
dition. The ſages who inſtructed them, told ther of 
nothing but. the miſeries of publick life, and deſcribed 
all beyond the mountains as regions of calamity, where 
diſcord was always raging, and . man preyed 
upon man. is 

To heighten their opinion of their own felicity, 
they were daily entertained with ſongs, the ſubject of 
which was the happy valley. Their appetites were 
excited by frequent enumerations of different enjoy- 
ments, and revelry and merriment was the bufineſs of 
every hour ood: the dawn of morning to the cloſe of 
even. | 
Theſe methods were 8 ſucceſsful ; few of 
the princes had ever wiſhed to enlarge their bounds, 
but paſſed their lives in full conviction: that they had 
all within their reach that art or nature could beſtow, 
and pitied thoſe whom fate had excluded from this 
leat of tranquillity, as the {port of chance and the 
ſlaves of miſery. 
Thus they roſe in the morning and bay Sivan at 
night, pleaſed with each other * with themſelves, 
all but Raſſelas, who in the twenty-ſixth year of 
his age began to withdraw himſelf from their paſ- 
times and aſſemblies, and to delight in ſolitary walks 
and filent meditation. He often fat before tables 
covered with luxury, and forgot to taſte the dain- 
ties that were placed before him: he roſe ab- 
ruptly in the midſt of the ſong, and haſtily retired 
beyond the found of muſicx. His attendants ob- 
ſerved the change, and endeavoured. to renew his 
love 
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love of pleaſure : he neglected their officiouſneſs, 
repulſed their invitations, and ſpent day after day 
on the banks of rivulets ſheltered with trees, where 
he Ometimes liſtened to the birds in the branches, 
ſometimes obſerved the fiſh playing in the ſtream, 
and anon caſt his eyes upon the paſtures and moun- 
tains filled with animals, of which ſome were 
biting the herbage, and ſome fleeping among the 
buſhes. | Gl — 
This ſingularity of his humour made him much 
obſerved. One of the Sages, in whoſe converſation 
he had formerly delighted, followed him ſecretly, in 
hope of diſcovering the cauſe of his diſquiet. Raſſelas, 
who knew not that any one was near him, having for 
fome time fixed his eyes upon the goats that were 
brouſing among the rocks, began to compare their 
condition with his own. | . 

cc What, ſaid he, © makes the difference be- 
eween man and all the reſt of the animal cre- 
ation? Every beaſt that ſtrays beſide me has the 
ſame corporal neceſſities with myſelf; he is hungry 
and crops the graſs, he is thirſty and drinks the 
ſtream, his thirſt and hunger are appeaſed, he is 
ſatisfied and fleeps ; he riſes again and is hungry, 
he is again fed and is at reſt. I am hungry and 
thirſty like him, but when thirſt and hunger ceaſe I 
am not at reſt; I am, like him, pained with want, 
but am not, like him, ſatisfied with fulnefs. The 
intermediate hours are tedious and gloomy ; I long 
again to be hungry that I may again quicken my 
attention. The birds peck the berries or the corn, 
and fly away to the groves, where they ſit in ſeem- 


ing happineſs on the branches, and waſte their lives 
: in 
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in tuning one unvaried ſeries of ſounds. I likewiſe 
can call the lutaniſt and the ſinger, but the ſounds 
that pleaſed me yeſterday weary me to-day, and will 
grow yet more weariſome to-rhorrow. I can dif- 
cover within me no power of perception which is not 
clutted with its proper pleaſure, yet I do not feel 
myſelf delighted. Man ſurely has ſome latent ſenſe 
for which this place affords no gratification, or he 
has ſome deſires diſtinct from ſenſe, which muſt be ſa- 
tisfied before he can be happy.” | 

After this he lifted up his head, and ſoedng the 
moon riſing, walked towards the palace. As he 

paſſed through the fields, and {aw the animals around 
him, © Ye, ſaid he, are happy, and need not envy 
me that walk thus among you, burdened with my- 
ſelf; nor do I, ye gentle beings, envy your felicity ; 
for it is not the felicity of man. I have many diſ- 
treſſes from which ye are free; I fear pain when I do 
not feel it; I ſometimes ſhrink at evils recollected, 
and ſometimes ſtart at evils anticipated : ſurely the 
equity of Providence has n rat ſufferings 
with peculiar enjoyments.“ 


With obſervations like theſe the prince amuſed 


himſelf as he returned, uttering them with a plain- 
tive voice, yet with a look that diſcovered him to 
feel ſome complacence in his own perſpicacity, and 
to receive ſome ſolace of the miſeries of life, from 
conſciouſneſs of the delicacy with which he felt, 
and the eloquence with which he bewailed them. 
He mingled cheerfully in the diverſions of the 
evening, and all rejoiced to find that his heart was 
lightened. | 


Vol . en 
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CHAP. mY 


THE WANTS or HIM THAT WANTS NOTHING. 


N the next day bis old inſtructor, imagining 
chat he had now made himſelf acquainted with 
his diſeaſe of mind, was in hope of curing it by 
counſel, and officiouſly ſought an opportunity of con- 
ference, which the prince, having long conſidered 
him as one whoſe intellects were exhauſted, was not 
very willing to afford: Why, ſaid he, does this 
man thus intrude upon me; ſhall. I be never fuf- 
fered to forget thoſe lectures which pleaſed only) 
while they were new, and to become new again muſt 
be forgotten? He then walked into the wood, and 
compoſed himſelf to his uſual meditations ; when be- 
fore his thoughts had taken any ſettled form, he 
perceived his purſuer at his fide, and was at firſt 


prompted by his impatience to go haſtily away; but, 


being unwilling to offend a man whom he had once 
Land and till loved, he invited him to ſit down 
with him on the bank. 

The. old man thus encouraged, began to lament. 
the change which had been lately obſerved in the 
prince, and to enquire why he ſo often retired from 
the pleaſures of the palace, to lonelineſs and filence. 
I fiy from pleaſure, ſaid the prince, becauſe plea- 


ſure has ceaſed to pleaſe; I am lonely becauſe I 


am miſerable, and am unwilling to cloud with my 
preſence the happineſs of others.” Lou, Sir, ſaid 
the ſage, are the firſt who has complained of mi- 
ſery in the happy valley, I hope to convince you 


that your complaints haye no real cauſe, You are 


here 
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here in full poſſeſſion of all that the emperour of 


Abiſſinia can beſtow; here is neither labour to be 
endured nor danger to be dreaded, yet here is all that 


labour or danger can procure or purchaſe, Look 

round and tell me which of your wants 1s without 

ſupply: if you want nothing, how are you unhappy?” 
« That I want nothing, ſaid the prince, or that 


J know not what I want, is the cauſe of my com- 


plaint; if I had any known want, I ſhould have a 
certain wiſh; that wiſh would excite endeavour, 


and I ſhould not then repine to ſee the ſun move 


ſo ſlowly towards the weſtern mountain, or lament 
when the day breaks and ſleep will no longer hide 
me from myſelf. When I ſee the kids and the lambs 
chaſing one another, I fancy that I ſhould be happy 


if I had ſomething to purſue. But, poſſeſſing all that 
I can want, I find one day and one hour exactly like 


another, except that the latter is ſtill more tedious 
than the former. Let your experience inform me 


how the day may now ſeem as ſhort as in my child- 


hood, while nature was yet freſh, and every moment 
ſhewed me what I never had obſerved before. I 
have already enjoyed too much ; give me ſomething 
to deſire.“ - 

The old man was ſurpriſed at this new ſpecies of 
affliction, and knew not what to reply, yet was un- 


_ willing to be ſilent. © Sir, ſaid he, if you had ſeen 


the miſeries of the world, you would know how to 
value your preſent ſtate.” „Now, ſaid the prince, 
you have given me ſomething to deſire; I ſhall long 
to ſee the miſeries of the world, ſince the fight of 


them is neceſſary to happineſs,” 


5 CHAP, 
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CHAP. iv. 


' THE PRINCE CONTINUES TO GRIEVE AND MUSE. 


T this time the ſound of muſick proclaimed 

the hour of repaſt, and the converſation was 
concluded. The old man went away ſufficiently 
diſcontented, to find that his reaſonings had pro- 
duced the only concluſion which they were intended 
to prevent. But in the decline of life ſhame and prief 
are of ſhort duration; whether it be that we bear 
eaſily what we have borne Jong, or that, finding our- 
ſelves in age leſs regarded, we leſs regard others ; or, 
that we look with ſlight regard upon afflictions, to 
which we know that the hand of death 1s about to put 
an end. 

The prince, whoſe views were extended to a wider 
ſpace, could not ſpeedily quiet his emotions. He 
had been before terrified at the length of life which 
nature promiſed him, becauſe he conſidered that in 
a long time much muſt be endured; he now re- 
joiced in his youth, becauſe in many N much 
might be done. 

This firſt beam of hope, that had been ever 
darted into his mind, rekindled youth in his cheeks, 
and doubled the luſtre of his eyes. He was fired 
with the deſire of doing ſomething, though he knew 
not yet with inden either end or means. 

He was now no longer gloomy and unſocial; 
but, confidering himſelf as maſter of a ſecret ſtock 
of happineſs, which he could enjoy only by con- 
cealing it, he affected to be buſy in all ſchemes of 

diverſion, 
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diverſion, and endeavoured to make others pleafed 
with the ſtate of which he himſelf was weary. But 
pleaſures never can be fo multiplied or continued, 
as not to leave much of life unemployed ; there were 
many hours, both of the night and day, which he 
could ſpend without ſuſpicion in ſolitary thought. 
| load of life was much hghtened: he went eagerly 
intc the aſſemblies, becauſe he ſuppoſed the frequency 
of his preſence neceſſary to rhe ſucceſs of his pur- 
| poſes; he retired gladly to Pry becauſe he had 
now a fubject of thought. 
chief amuſement was to picture to himſelf 
that world which he had never ſeen; to place him- 
ſelf in various conditions; to be entangled in imagi- 
nary difficulties, and to be engaged in wild adven- 
tures: but his benevolence always terminated his 
projects in the relief of diſtreſs, the detection of 
fraud, the defeat of oppreſſion, and the diffuſion of 
happineſs. 

Thus paſſed twenty months of the life of Raſſe- 
las. He buſied himſelf ſo intenſely in viſionary 
buſtle, that he forgot his real ſolitude, and, amidft 
hourly preparations for the various incidents of hu- 
man affairs, neglected to conſider by what means he 
ſhould mingle with mankind. 

One day, as he was fitting on a bank, he feigned 
to himſelf an orphan virgia robbed of her little 
portion by a treacherous lover, and crying after him 
for reſtitution and redreſs. So ſtrongly was the image 
impreſſed upon his mind, that he ſtarted up in the 
maid's defence, and ran forward to ſeize the plun- 
derer with all the eagerneſs of real purſuit. Fear na- 
turally quickens the flight of guilt, - Raſſelas could 
&3 not 
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not catch the fugitive with his utmoſt efforts; but, 
reſolving to weary by perſeverance, him whom he 
could not ſurpaſs in ſpeed, he preſſed on till the foot 
of the mountain ſtopped his courſe. 

Here he recollected himſelf, and ſmiled at his 

own uſeleſs impetuoſity. Then raiſing his eyes to 
the mountain, This, ſaid he, is the fatal obſtacle 
that hinders at once the enjoyment of pleaſure, and 
the exerciſe of virtue. How long is it that my 
hopes and wiſhes have flown beyond this boundary 


of my life, which yet I never have attempted to 
ſurmount!“ | 


Struck with this reflection, he ſat down to muſe ; 
and remembered, that ſince he firſt reſolved to 
eſcape from his confinement, the ſun had paſſed 
twice over him in his annual courſe. He now 
felt a degree of regret with which he had never 
been before acquainted. He conſidered how much 
might have been done in the time which had 
_ paſſed, and left nothing real behind it. He com- 
pared twenty months with the life of man. © In 
life, ſaid he, is not to be counted the ignorance of 
infancy, or imbecility of age, We are long before 
we are able to think, and we ſoon ceaſe from the 
power of acting. The true period of human exiſtence 
may be reaſonably eſtimated at forty years, of which 
I have muſed away the. four and twentieth part. 
What I have loſt was certain, for I have certainly 
poſſeſſed it; but of twenty months to come who can 
aſſure me 

The rk of his own folly pierced him 
deeply, and he was long before he could be recon- 
ciled to himſelf, The reſt of my time, faid he, 

” has 
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has been loſt by the crime or folly of my anceſtors, 
and the abſurd inſtitutions of my country; I re- 
member it with diſguſt, yet without remorſe: but 
the months that have paſſed fince new light darted 
into my foul, fince 1 formed a ſcheme of rea- 
ſonable felicity, have been ſquandered by my own 

fault. I have loſt that which can never be reſtored : 

J have ſeen the ſun rife and ſet for twenty months, 
an idle gazer on the light of heaven: In this time 
the birds have left die neſt of their mother, and 
committed themſelves to the woods and to the 
ſkies : the kid has forfaken the tear, and learned 
by degrees to climb the rocks in queſt of inde- 
pendent ſuſtenance. I only have made no advances, 
but am till helpleſs and ignorant. The mooh, by 
more than twenty chatiges,” admoniſhed me of the 
flux of life; the ſtream that rolled before my feet 
upbraided my inactivity. I fat feaſting on intel- 
lectual luxury, regardleſs alike of the examples of the 
earth, and the inſtructions of the planets. Twenty 
months are paſſed, who ſhall reſtore them ?” 

Theſe forrowful meditations faſtened upon his 
mind; he paſſed four months in reſolving to loſe 
no more time in idle reſolves, and was awakened to 
more vigorous exertion, by hearing a maid, who had 
broken a porcelain cup, remark, that what cannot be 
repaired is not to be regretted. | 

This was obvious; and Raſſelas reproached him- 
ſelf that he had not diſcovered it, having not 
known, or not conſidered, how many uſeful hints 
are obtained by chance, and how often the mind, 
hurried by her own ardour to diſtant views, neglects 


the truths that lie open before her. He, for a feůu 
44 hours, 
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hours, regretted his regret, and from that time bent 


his whole mind upon the means of eſcaping from the 
| Parr * happinck, 


THE PRINCE MEDITATES HIS ESCAPE. 


'E now found that it would be very difficult 
to effect that which it was very eaſy to ſup- 
poſe effected. When he looked round about him, 
he ſaw himſelf confined by the bars of nature which 
had never yet been broken, and by the gate, through 
Which none that once had paſſed it were ever able 
to return, He was now impatient as an eagle in 
4. grate, He paſſed week after week in clambering 
the mountains, to ſee if there was any aperture 
which the buſhes might conceal, but found all the 
ſummits inacceſſible by their prominence. The iron 
gate he deſpaired to open; for it was not only ſe- 
cured with all the power of art, but was always 
watched by ſucceſſive ſentinels, and was by its po- 
ſition expoſed to the perperual obſervation of all the 
inhabitants, 
He then mined the Cavern through which the 
waters of the lake were diſcharged; s looking 
down at a time when the ſun ſhone ſtrongly upon its 
mouth, he diſcovered it to be full of broken rocks, 
which, though they permitted the ſtream to flow 
through many narrow paſſages, would ſtop any body 
of ſolid bulk. He returned diſcouraged and dejected; 
but, having now known the bleſing of hope, reſolved 
never to deſpair. 5 
| In 
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In theſe fruitleſs ſearches he ſpent ten months. 
The time, however, paſſed cheerfully away: in the 
morning he roſe with new hope, in the eyening ap- 
plauded his own diligence, and in the night ſlept 
ſound. after his fatigue. He met a thouſand amuſe- 
ments which beguiled his labour, and diverſified his 
thoughts. He diſcerned the various inſtincts of ani- 
mals, and properties of plants, and found the place 
replete with wonders, of which he purpoſed to ſolace 
himſelf with the contemplation, if he ſhould never 
he able to accompliſh his flight ; rejoicing that his en- 
deavours, though yet unſucceſsful, had ſupplied him 
with a ſource of inexhauſtible enquiry. 

But his original curioſity was not yet abated ; he 
reſolved to obtain ſome knowledge of the ways of 
men, His wiſh ſtill continued, but his hope grew 
leſs. He ceaſed to ſurvey any longer the walls of his 
priſon, and ſpared to ſearch by new toils for interſtices 
which he knew could not be found, yet determined to 
keep his deſign always in view, and lay hold on any 
expedient that time ſhould offer, | 


CH AP. VI. 
A DISSERTATION ON THE ART OF FLYING. 


MONG the artiſts that had been allured into 
A the happy valley, to labour for the accom- 
modation and pleaſure of its inhabitants, was a 
man eminent for his knowledge of the mechanick 
powers, who had contrived many engines both of 
uſe and recreation. By a wheel, which the ſtream 
turned, he forced the water into a tower, whence 

| | | it 
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it was diſtributed to all the apartments of the palace, 
He erected a pavilion in the gardep, around which 
he kept the air always cool by artificial ſhowers, 
One of the groves, appropriated to the ladies, was 
ventilated by fans, to which the rivulet that ran 
through it gave a conſtant motion; and inſtruments 
of ſoft muſick were placed at proper diſtances, of 
which ſome played by the impulſe of the wind, and 
fome by the power of the ſtream. 

This artiſt was ſometimes viſited by Raſſelas, who 
was pleaſed with every kind of knowledge, imagining 
that the time would come when all his fins 
fhould be of uſe to him in the open world. He came 
one day to amuſe himſelf in his uſual manner, and 
found the maſter buſy in building a failing chariot: 
he ſaw that the deſign was practicable upon a level 
furface, and with exprefiions of great eſteem ſolicited 
its completion. The workman was pleaſed to find 
himſelf ſo much regarded by the prince, and reſolved 
to gain yet higher honours. © Sir, faid he, you 
have ſeen but a ſmall part of what the mechanick 
fciences can perform, I have been long of opinion, 
that inftead of the tardy conveyance of ſhips and cha- 
riots, man might uſe the ſwifter migration of wings; 
that the fields of air are open to knowledge, and 
that only ignorance and idleneſs need crawl upon the 
ground.” | „ 

This hint rekindled the prince's deſire of paſſing 
the mountains; having ſeen what the mechaniſt 
had already performed, he was willing to fancy that 
he could do more; yet reſolved to enquire further, 
before he ſuffered hope to afflift him by diſappoint- 
ment. I am afraid, ſaid he to the artiſt, that 

| 15 your 
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your imagination prevails over your {kill, and that 
you now tell me rather what you wiſh, than what 

you know. Every animal has his element aſſigned 
him; the birds have the air, and man and beaſts 
the earth.” „ So, replied the mechaniſt, fiſhes 
have the water, in which yet beaſts can ſwim by 
nature, and men by art. He that can ſwim needs 
not deſpair to fly: to ſwim is to fly in a groſſer 

fluid, and to fly is to ſwim in a ſubtler. We are 
only to proportion our power of reſiſtance to the 
different denſity of matter through which we are to 
paſs. You will be neceſſarily upborn by the air, if 
you can renew any impulſe upon it, faſter than the 
air can recede from the preſſure.” | 

« But the exerciſe of ſwimming, ſaid the prince, 18 
very laborious; the ſtrongeſt limbs are ſoon wearied; 
Jam afraid the act of flying will be yet more violent, 
and wings will be of no great uſe, unleſs we can fly 
further than we can ſwim,” 

« The labour of riſing from the ground, faid 
the artiſt, will be great, as we fee it in the heavier 
domeſtick fowls, but as we mount higher, the 
earth's attraction, and the body's gravity, will be 
gradually diminiſhed, till we ſhall arrive at a region 
where the man will float in the air without any 
tendency to fall: no care will then be neceſſary but 
to move forwards, which the gentleſt impulſe will 
effect. You, Sir, whoſe curiolity is fo extenſive, 
will eaſily conceive with what pleaſure a philoſo- 
pher, furniſhed with wings, and hovering in the ſky, 
would ſee the earth, and all its inhabitants, rolling 
beneath him, and preſenting to him ſucceſſively, 
by its diurnal motion, all the countries within the 

FP, ſame 
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fame parallel. How muſt it amuſe the pendent 
ſpectator to ſee the moving ſcene of land and 
ocean, cities and deſerts! To ſurvey with equal ſ- 
curity the marts of trade, and the fields of battle; 
mountains infeſted by barbarians, and fruitful re- 
gions gladdened by plenty, and lulled by peace! 
How eaſily ſhall we then trace the Nile through all 
his paſſage ; paſs over to diſtant regions, and examine 
the face of nature from one extremity of the earth to 
the other!” 

All this, ſaid the prince, is much to be defired ; 
but I am aftaid that no man will be able to N 
in theſe regions of ſpeculation and tranquillity. 1 
bave been told, that reſpiration is difficult upon 
lofty mountains, yet from theſe precipices, though 
fo high as to produce great tenuity of air, it is very 
eaſy to fall: therefore I ſuſpect, that from any 
height, where life can be ſupported, li Fo be 
danger of too quick deſcent.” 

Nothing, replied the artiſt, will ever be at- 
tempted, if all poſſible objections muſt be firſt 
overcome. If you will favour my project, I will 
try the firſt flight at my own hazard. I have con- 
fidered the ſtructure of all volant animals, and find 
the folding continuity of the bat's wings moſt eaſily 
accommodated to the human form. Upon this 
model I ſhall begin my taſk to-morrow, and in a 
year expect to tower into the air beyond the malice 
and purſuit of man. But I will work only on this: 
condition, that the art ſhall not be divulged, and 
that you ſhall not require me to make wings Fo any 
but ourſelves.” | 


— 


« Why, 
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Why, ſaid Raſſelas, ſhould you envy others 
jo great an advantage? All ſkill ought to be exerted: 
for univerſal good; every man has owed much to 
others, and ought to repay the kindneſs that he has 
received. | Ja | 

« Tf men were all virtuous, returned the artiſt, I 
jhould with great alacrity teach them all to fly. But 
what would be the ſecurity of the good, if the bad 
could at pleaſure invade them from the ſky ? Againſk 
an army failing through the clouds, neither walls, nor 
mountains, nor ſeas, could afford any ſecurity. A 
flight of northern ſavages might hover in the wind, 
and light at once with irreſiſtible violence upon the 
capital of a fruitful region that was rolling under them. 
Even this valley, the retreat of princes, the abode of 
happineſs, might be violated by the ſudden deſcent of 
ſome of the naked nations that ſwarm on the coaſt of 
the ſouthern ſea.” 5, | 

The prince promiſed ſecrecy, and waited for the 
performance, not wholly hopeleſs of ſucceſs. He 
viſited the work from time to time, obſerved its 
_ progreſs, and remarked many ingenious contrivances 
to facilitate motion, and unite levity with ſtrength. 
The artiſt was every day more certain that he 
ſhould leave vultures and eagles behind him, and 
the contagion of his confidence ſeized upon the 
Prince. | 

In a year the wings were finiſhed, and, on a 
morning appointed, the maker appeared furniſhed 
for flight on a little promontory : he waved' his pi- 
nions a while to gather air, then leaped. from his 
fiand, and in an inſtant dropped into the lake. His 
wings, which were of no uſe in the air, ſuſtained him 
| * 
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in the water, and the prince drew him to land, half 
dead with terror ds vexation. 


THE PRINCE FINDS A MAN OF LEARNING. 


HE prince was not much afflifted by this 

diſaſter, having ſuffered himſelf to hope for 
a happier event, only becauſe he had no other 
means of eſcape in view. He ſtill perſiſted in his 
deſign to leave the nn Oy by the fieſt op- 
Portunity.' 
His imagination was now at a ftand; he had no 
proſpect of entering into the world; and, notwithſtand- 
ing all his endeavours to ſupport himſelf, diſcontent 
by degrees preyed upon him, and he began again to 
loſe his thoughts in ſadneſs, when the rainy ſeaſon, 
which in theſe countries is periodical, made it incon- 
venient to wander in the woods. | 
The rain continued longer and with more vio- 
lence than had been ever known: the clouds broke 
on the ſurrounding mountains, and the torrents 
ſtreamed into the plain on every ſide, till the ca- 
vern was too narrow to diſcharge the water. The 
lake overflowed its banks, and all the level of the 
valley was covered with the inundation. The emi- 
nence, on which the palace was built, and ſome other 
ſpots of riſing grouhd, were all that the eye could 
now diſcover. The herds and flocks left the paſtures, 
and both the wild beaſts and the tame retreated to the 


mountains. 


* 


This inundation confined all the princes to do- 
meſtick amuſements, and the attention of Raſſelas 
was 
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Vas particularly ſeized by a poem, which Imlac re- 
hearſed, upon the various conditions of humanity. 
He commanded the poet to attend him in his: 
apartment, and recite his verſes a ſecond time; 
chen entering into familiar talk, he thought him 
ſelf happy in having found a man who knew the 
world fo well, and could fo ſkilfully paint the ſcenes 
of life. He aſked a thouſand queſtions about things, 
to which, though common to all other mortals, his 
confinement from childhood had kept him a ſtranger. 
The poet pitied his ignorance, and loved his curio- 
ſity, and entertained him from day to day with no- 
velty and inſtruction, ſo that the prince regretted the 
neceſſity of ſleep, and ane till the morning a 
renew his pleaſure. 

As they were fitting together, the prince com- 
manded Imlac to relate his hiſtory, and to tell by 
what accident he was forced, or by what motive 
induced, to cloſe his life in the happy valley. As he 
was going to begin his narrative, Raſſelas was called 
to a concert, and obliged to reſtrain his curioſity till 
the evening. 


HAP. um 


THE HISTORY OF IMLAC. 


HE cloſe of the day is, in the regions of the 


torrid zone, the only ſeaſon of diverſion and 


entertainment, and it was therefore midnight before 
the muſic ccaſed, and the princeſſes retired. Raſſelas 
then called to» his companion, and e him to 
9 the ſtor) ef his life. 


* 


* 5 


* Sir, ſaid Imlac, my hiſtory will not be long: 
the life that is devoted to knowledge paſſes ſilently 
away, and is very little diverſified by events. To 
talk in publick, to think in ſolitude, to read and to 
hear, to enquire, and anſwer enquiries, is the buſineſs 
of a ſcholar. He wanders about the world without 
pomp or terrour, and is neither known nor valued 
but by men like himſelf. Sf 2 

* was born in the kingdom of Goiama, at 
no great diſtance from the fountain of the N ile. 
My father was a wealthy merchant, who traded be- 
tween the inland countries of Africk and the ports 
of the Red Sea. He was honeſt, frugal, and diligent, 
but of mean ſentiments, and narrow comprehenſion: 
he deſired only to be rich, and to conceal his riches, 
leſt he 5 be ſpoiled ay the governours of the 
province.” 

ce Surely, ſaid the prince, my father muſt be neg- 

ligent of his charge, if any man in his dominions 
dares take that which belongs. to another. Does 
he not know that kings are accountable for in- 
juſtice permitted as well as done? If I were em- 
perour, not the meaneſt of my ſubjects ſhould be 
oppreſſed with impunity. My blood boils when J 
am told that a merchant durſt not enjoy his honeſt 
gains for fear of. loſing them by the rapacity of 
power. Name the governour who robbed the 
people, that I may declare his crimes to the em- 
perour.” : 

* Sir, ſaid Imlac, your ardour is the natural 
effect of virtue animated by youth: the time wall 
come when you will acquit your father, and per- 
haps hear with leſs impatzence of the governour. 
Oppreſſion 
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Oppreſſion is, in the Abiſſinian dominions, neither 
frequent nor tolerated ; but no form of government 
has been yet diſcovered, by which cruelty can be 
wholly prevented. Subordination ſuppoſes power on 
one part, and ſubjection on the other; and if power 
be in the hands of men, it will ſometimes be abuſed. 
The vigilance of the ſupreme magiſtrate may do 
much, but much will {till remain undone. He can 
never know all the crimes that are committed, and 
can ſeldom puniſh all that he knows.” 

« This, ſaid the prince, I do not underſtand, but 
I had rather hear thee than diſpute. Continue thy 
narration.“ | 

« My father, proceeded Imlac, originally in- 
rended that I ſhould have no other education, than 
ſuch as might qualify me for commerce; and dif- 
covering in me great ſtrength of memory, and 
quickneſs of apprehenſion, often declared his hope 
that I ould be ſome time the richeſt man in 
Abiſſina.' 

ce Why, faid the prince, did thy father deſire he 
:ncreaſe of his wealth, when it was already greater 
than he durſt diſcover or enjoy? I am unwilling 
to doubt thy veracity, yet inconſiſtencies cannot both 
be true,” 

« Tnconſiſtencies, anſwered Imlac, cannot both be 
right, but, imputed to man, they may both be true. 
Yet diverſity is not inconſiſtency. My father might 
expect a time of greater ſecurity. However, ſome 
deſire is neceſſary to keep life in motion, and he, 
whoſe real wants arc Fe nevi mult eto thoſe of 105 


fancy.“ | 
„ PTFTö;” 


it 
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conceive. I repent that I interrupted thee,” 


N ̃ ̃ 
« This, ſaid the prince, I can in ſome meaſure 


« With this hope, proceeded Imlac, he ſent me 


to ſchool; but when I had once found the delight of 


knowledge, and felt the pleaſure of intelligence and 


the pride of invention, I began ſilently to deſpiſe 


riches, and determined to diſappoint the purpoſe of 
my father, whoſe groſſneſs of conception raiſed my 
pity. I was twenty years old before his tenderneſs 


would expoſe me to the fatigue of travel, in which 


time I had been inſtructed, by ſucceſſive maſters, in 
all the literature of my native country. As every 
hour taught me ſomething new, I lived in a continual 
courſe of gratificaiions ; but, as I advanced towards 
manhood, I loſt much of the reverence with which 
I had been uſed to look on my inſtructors ; becauſe, 
when the leſſon was ended, I did not find them witer 
or better than common men. 

es 08 length my father een to initiate me 
in commerce, and opening one of his ſubterranean 


treaſuries, counted out ten thouſand pieces of gold. 


This, young man, ſaid he, is the ſtock with which 
you mult negociate. I began with leſs than the fifth 
part, and you ſee how diligence and parſimony have 
increafed it. This is your own to waſte or to im- 
prove. If you ſquander it by negligence or caprice, 
you muſt wait for my death before you will be rich: 
if, in four years, you double your ſtock, we will 


| thenceforward let ſubordination ceaſe, and. live toge- 


ther as friends and partners ; for he ſhall always te 


equal with me, who is equally {Killed in the art of 
growing rich. 


= We 
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« We laid our money upon camels, concealed in 
| bales of cheap goods, and travelled to the ſhore of 
the Red Sea. When I caſt my eye on the expariſe./ 


of waters, my heart bounded like that of a priſoner - - 


eſcaped. I felt an unextinguiſhable curioſity kindle 
in my mind, and refolved to ſnatch this opportunity 
of ſeeing the manners of other nations, and of learn- 
ing ſciences unknown in Abiſſinia. 

remembered that my father had obliged: me 
to the improvement of my ſtock, not by a promiſe 
which I ought not to violate, but by a penalty which 
1 was at liberty to incur ; and therefore determined 
co gratify my predominant deſire, and by drinking 
at the fountains of knowledge, to en the thirſt 
of curioſity. 
« As I was ſuppoſed to trade nahi connexion 
with my father, it was eaſy for me to become ac- 
quainted with the maſter of a ſhip, and procure a 
paſſage to ſome other country, I had no motives 
of choice to regulate my voyage ; it was ſufficient for 
me that, wherever I wandered, I ſhould ſee a coun- 
try which I had not ſeen before. I therefore entered 
a ſhip bound for Surat, having left a letter for my 
father declaring my intention. 


-C:HiA.P:IN 


THE HISTORY OF IMLAC CONTINUED. 


ce HEN I firſt entered upon the world of 
waters, and loſt ſight of land, I looked round 
about me with. pleaſing terrour, and. thinking my 


foul enlarged by the boundleſs proſpect, imagineꝗ 
. that 
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that J could gaze round for ever without fatiety; 
but, in a Mort time, I grew weary of looking on 
barren uniformity, where I could only ſee again 
what I had already ſeen. I then deſcended into the 
ſhip, and doubted for a while whether all my future 
pleaſures would not end like this, in diſguſt and 
diſappointment. Yet, ſurely, faid I, the ocean and 
the land are very different; the only variety of water 
is reſt and motion, but the earth has mountains 
and vallies, deſerts and cities: it is inhabited by men 
of different cuſtoms and contrary opinions; and 1 
may hope to find variety 1n life, though 1 ſhould 
miſs 1t 1n nature. 

«© With this thought I quieted my mind, and 
amuſed myſelf during the voyage, ſometimes by 
learning from the ſailors the art of navigation, which 
J have never practiſed, and ſometimes by forming 
ſchemes for my conduct in different fituatrons, in not 
one of which J have been ever placed. 

« ] was almoſt weary of my naval amuſements 
when we landed ſafely at Surat. I ſecured my 
money, and purchaſing ſome commodities for ſhow, 
joined myſelf to a caravan that was paſſing into 
the inland country. My companions, for ſome 
reaſon or other, conjecturing that I was rich, and, 
by my enquiries and admiration, finding that 1 was 
ignorant, conſidered me as a novice whom they 
had a right to cheat, and who was to learn at 
the uſual expence the art of fraud. They expoſcd 
me to the theft of fervants, and the exaction of 
officers, and faw me plundered upon falſe pre- 
tences, without any advantage to themſelves, but 
1 > that 
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that of rejoicing in the nee of their own 
knowledge.” 

« Stop a moment, ſaid the prince. Is there ſuch 
depravity in man, as that he ſhould injure another 
without benefit to himſelf? I can eafily conceive 
that all are pleaſed with ſuperiority ; but your ig- 
norance was merely accidental, which being neither 
your crime nor your folly, could afford them no 
reaſon to applaud themſelves; and the knowledge 
which they had, and which you wanted, they might 
as effectually have ſhewn by warning, as W 
you.“ 

Lo Pride, ſaid Imlac, is ſeldom delicate, it will 
pleaſe itſelf with very mean advantages; and envy 
feels not its own happineſs, but when it may be 
compared with the rniſery of others. They were my 
enemies, becauſe they grieved $o think me rich; 
and my oppreſſors, becauſe they delighted to find 
me weak.” 

.« Proceed, ſaid the prince: 1 doubt not of the 
fats which you relate, bur imagine that you impute 
them to miſtaken motives.” 

66 In this company, ſaid Imlac, I arrived at Agra, 
the capital of Indoſtan, the city in which the great 
Mogul commonly reſides. I applied myſelf to the 
language of the country, and in a few months was 
able to converſe with the learned men ; ſome of whom 
I found moroſe and reſerved, and others eaſy and 
communicative; ſome were unwilling to teach ano- 
ther what they had with difficulty learned themſelves; 
and ſome ſhewed that the end of their ſeuches was to 
gain the n of inſtructing. | 
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« To the tutor of the young princes I recom- 
mended myſelf ſo much, that I was preſented to the 
emperour as a man of uncommon knowledge. The 


emperour, aſked me many queſtions concerning my 
country and my travels; and though I cannot now 
recollect any thing that he uttered above the power 
of a common man, he diſmiſſed me aſtoniſhed at his 
wiſdom, and enamoured of his goodneſs. 


My credit was now fo high, that the merchants, 
with whom I had travelled, applied to me for recom- 
mendations to the ladies of the Court. I was ſur- 
priſed at their confidence of ſolicitation, and gently 
reproached them with their practices on the road, 


They heard me with cold indifference, and Mower no 


tokens of ſhame or ſorrow. 

They then urged their requeſt wich the offer of a 
bribe ; but what I would not do for kindneſs, I would 
not do for money; and refuſed them, not becauſe 
they had injured me, but becauſe I would not enable 
them to injure others; for I knew they would have 


made uſe of my credit to cheat thoſe who ſhould 


buy their wares. 

« Having reſided at Agra till thers was no more 
to be learned, I travelled into Perſia, where I ſaw 
many remains of ancient magnificence, and obſerved 
many new accommodations of life. The Perſians 
are a nation eminently ſocial, and their aſſemblies al- 
forded me daily opportunities of remarking charac- 
ters and manners, and of tracing human nature through 
all its variations. 

« From Perſia I paſſed into Arabia, where I ſaw 
a nation at once paſtoral and warhke ; who live 

9 without 
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without- any ſettled habitation ; whoſe only wealth 1s 
their flocks and herds; and who have yet carried 
on, through all ages, an hereditary war wich all man- 
kind, though they neither covet nor envy their poſ- 
ſeſſions. 


N 


* 


IMLAC'S HISTORY CONTINUED. A DISSERTATION 
UPON POETRY. | | 


«1 "HEREVER I went, I found that poetry 

/ was conſidered as the higheſt learning, 
and regarded with a veneration ſornewhith approach- 
ing to that which man would pay to the Angelick 
Nature. And yet it fills me with wonder, that, in 


almoſt all countries, the moſt ancient poets are con- 


ſidered as the beſt : whether it be that every other 
kind of knowledge is an acquiſition gradually at- 
| tained, and poetry is a gift. conferred at once; or 
that the firſt poetry of every nation ſurpriſed them 


as a novelty, and retained the credit by conſent 


which it received by accident at firit: or whether, 
as the province of poetry is to deſcribe Nature 
and Paſſion, which are always the fame, the firſt 
writers took poſſeſſion of the moſt ſtriking objects 
for deſcription, and the moſt probable occurrences 


for fiction, and left nothing to thoſe that followed 


them, but tranſcription of the ſame events, and 
new combinations of the ſame images. Whatever 
be the reaſon, it is commonly obſerved that the 
early writers are in poſſeſſion of nature, and their 
followers of art: chat the firſt excel in ſtrength and 
* 4 5 invention, 
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invention, and the latter in 9 and refine. | 
_ ment. | 
cc ] was deſirous to add my name to this illuſtrious 
fraternity. I read all the poets of Perſia and 
Arabia, and was able to repeat by memory the vo- 
lumes that are ſuſpended in the moſque of Mecca, 
But I ſoon found that no man was ever great by 
imitation, My deſire of excellence impelled me 
to transfer my attention to nature and to life. Na- 
ture was to be my ſubject, and men to be my 
auditors : I could never deſcribe what I had not 
ſeen: I could not hope to move thoſe with delight 
or terrour, whoſe intereſts and opintons I die not 
underſtand. | 

« Being now reſolved to be a poet, I faw every 
thing with a new purpoſe; my ſphere of attention 
was ſuddenly magnified : no kind of knowledge was 
to be overlooked. I ranged mountains and deſerts 
for images and reſemblances, and pictured upon my 
mind every tree of the foreſt and flower of the val- 
ley. I obſerved with equal care the crags of the 
rock and the pinnacles of the palace. Sometimes 1 
wandered along the mazes of the rivulet, and ſome- 
times watched the changes of the ſummer clouds. 
To a poet nothing can be uſeleſs. Whatever is 
beautiful, and whatever is dreadful, muſt be familiar 
to his imagination: he muſt be converſant with all 
that is awfully vaſt or elegantly little. The plants 
of the garden, the animals of the wood, the mi- 
nerals of the earth, and meteors of the ſky, muſt all 
concur to ſtore his mind with inexhauſtible variety : 
for every idea 1s uſeful ſor the enforcement or de- 


coration of moral or religious truth; and he, who 
26. | knows 
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knows moſt, will have moſt power of diverſifying 


his ſcenes, and of gratifying his reader with remote 
alluſions and unexpected inſtruction. 

« All the appearances of nature I was therefore 
careful to ſtudy, and every country which I have 
ſurveyed has contributed ſomething to my poetical 
powers.” 

« In ſo wide a ſurvey, faid the prince, you mult 
ſurely have left much unobſerved. I have lived, 
till now, within the circuit of theſe mountains, and 
yet cannot walk abroad without the ſight of ſome- 
thing which I had never beheld before, or never 
heeded.” | 

The buſineſs of a poet, ſaid Imlac, is to ex- 
amine, not the individual, but the ſpecies ; to re- 
mark general properties and large appearances ; he 
does not number the ſtreaks of the tulip, or deſcribe 
the different ſhades in the verdure of the foreſt, He 
is to exhibit in his portraits of nature ſuch promi- 
nent and ftriking features, as recall the. original to 
every mind; and muſt negle& the minuter diſcrimi- 
nations, which one may have remarked, and another 
have neglected, for thoſe characteriſticks which are 
alike obvious to vigilance and careleſſneſs. 

« But the knowledge of nature is only half the 
taſk of a poet; he muft be acquainted likewiſe with 
all the modes of life. His character requires that 
he eſtimate the happineſs and mifery of every con- 
dition ; obſerye the power of all the paſſions in 
all their combinations, and trace the changes of 
the human mind as they are modified by various in- 
ſtirutions and accidental influences of climate or 
cute. from the 9 of infancy to the de- 

ſpondence 
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ſpondence of decrepitude. He muſt diveſt himſelf 
of the prejudices of his age or country; he muſt 
conſider right and wrong in their abſtracted and in- 
variable ſtate; he muſt diſregard preſent laws and 
opinions, and riſe to general and tranſcendental 
_ truths, which will always be the ſame: he muſt there- 
fore content himſelf with the flow progreſs of his 
name; contemn the applauſe of his own time, and 
commit his claims to the juſtice of poſterity. He 
muſt write as the interpreter of nature, and the le- 
giſlator of mankind, and conſider himſelf as preſiding 
over the thoughts and manners of future generations; 
as a being ſuperior to time and place. 

1 r is not yet at an end: he muſt know 
many languages and many ſciences ; and, that his 
ſtyle may be worthy of his thoughts, muſt, by inceſ- 
fant practice, familiarize to himſelf every eh of 
eech and grace of harmony.” 


S 


IMLAC'S NARRATIVE CONTINUED. A HINT ON 
PILGRIMAGE. 


MLAC now felt the enthuſiaſtick fit, and was pro- 
ceeding to aggrandize his own profeſſion, when 
the prince ed out, „Enough! thou haſt convinced 
me, that no human being can ever be a poet. Pro- 
ceed with thy narration.” 

« To. be a poet, ſaid Imlac, is indeed very diffi- 
cult.“ „ So difficult, returned the prince, that I will 
at preſent hear no more of his labours. Tell me 
whither you went when you had ſeen Perſia.” _ 

| « From 
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From Perſia, ſaid the poet, I travelled through 
Syria, and for three years reſided in Paleſtine, where 
I converſed with great numbers of the northern and 
weſtern nations of Europe; the nations which are 
now in poſſeſſion of all power and all knowledge; 
whoſe armies are irreſiſtible, and whoſe fleets com- 
mand the remoteſt parts of the globe. When I 
compared theſe men with the natives of our own 
kingdom, and thoſe that ſurround us, they ap- 
peared almoſt another order of beings. In their 
countries it is difficult to wiſh for any thing that may 
not be obtained: a thouſand arts, of which we 
never heard, are continually labouring for their 
convenience and pleaſure; and whatever their own _ 
climate has denied them is ſupplied by their com- 
- merce.” 

« By what means, ſaid the prince, are the Furo- 
peans thus powerful, or why, fince they can ſo eaſily 
viſit Aſia and Africa for trade or conqueſt, cannot the 
Aſiaticks and Africans invade their coaſts, plant colo- 
nies in their ports, and give laws to their natural 
' princes? The ſame wind that carries them back 
would bring us thither.“ | 

They are more powerful, Sir, than we, anſwered 
Imlac, becauſe they are wiſer; knowledge will al- 
ways predominate over ignorance, as man governs 
the other animals. But why their knowledge is 
more than ours, I know not what reaſon can be 
given, but the unſearchable will of the Supreme 
Being.“ 

« When, ſaid the prince with a ſigh, mall I be 
able to viſit Paleſtine, and mingle with this mighty 
confluence of nations? Till that happy moment ſhall 

arrive, 


% 
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arrive, let me fill up the time with ſuch repre- 
ſentations as thou canft give me. I am not ig- 
norant of the motive that aſſembles ſuch numbers 


in that place, and cannot but conſider it as the 


centre of wiſdom and piety, .to which the beſt and 
wiſeſt men of every land muſt be continually re- 


J — > 
ſorting. 


« There are ſome nations, ſaid Imlac, that ſend 
few viſitants to Paleſtine; for many numerous and 
learned ſects in Europe concur to cenſure pilgrimage 
as ſuperſtitious, or deride it as ridiculous,” 

« You know, ſaid the prince, how little my life 
has made me acquainted with diverſity of opinions: 


it will be too long to hear the arguments on both 


ſides; you, that have conſidered them, tell me the 
reſult.” | 
« Pilgrimage, ſaid Imlac, like many other acts of 


piety, may be reaſonable or ſuperſtitious, according 


to the principles upon which it is performed. Long 


_ Journies in ſearch of truth are not commanded. 


Truth, ſuch as is neceſſary to the regulation of 
life, is always found where it is honeſtly ſought. 
Change of place is no natural cauſe of the increaſe 
of piety, for it inevitably produces dillipation of 
mind. Yet, ſince men go every day to view the 
fields where great actions have been performed, and 
return with ſtronger impreſſions of the event, cu- 
rioſity of the ſame kind may naturally diſpole vs 
to view that country whence our religion had its 
beginning; and I believe no man ſurveys thoſe 
awful ſcenes without ſome confirmation of holy re- 
ſolutions. That the Supreme Being may be more 
eaſily propitiated in one place than in another, is 

1 the 
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the dream of idle ſuperſtition ; but that ſome places 
may operate upon our own minds in an uncom- 
mon manner, 1s an opinion which hourly experience 
will juſtify. He who ſuppoſes that his vices may 
be more ſucceſsfnlly combated in Paleſtine, will, 
perhaps, find himſelf miſtaken, yet he may go thi- 
ther without folly : he who thinks they will be more 
freely pardoned, diſhonours at once his reaſon and 
religion.” | 

« Theſe, ſaid the prince, are Wurepe distin ett 
Iwill conſider them another time. What have you 
found to be the effect of knowledge? Are thoſe na- 
tions happier than we?“ 

« There is ſo much infelicity, ſaid the poet; in 
the world, that ſcarce any man has leiſure from his 
own diſtreſſes to eſtimate the comparative happineſs 
of others. Knowledge is certainly one of the means 
of pleaſure, as is confefſed by the natural defire 
which every mind feels of increaſing its ideas. Ig- 
norance is mere priv2tivn, by which nothing can be 
produced: it is a vacuity in which the ſoul fits mo- 
tionleſs and torpid for want of attraction ; and, with- 
out knowing why, we always rejoice when we learn, 
and grieve when we forget. I am therefore inclined 
to conclude, that if nothing counteracts the natural 
- conſequence of learning, we grow more happy as our 
minds take a wider range. 

In enumerating the particular comforts of life 
we ſhall find many advantages on the fide of the 
Europeans. They cure wounds and diſeaſes with 
which we languiſh and periſh. We ſuffer incle- 
raencies of weather which they can obviate. They 
have engines for the diſpatch of many laborious 

1 works, 
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works, which we muſt perform by manual induſtry, 
There is ſuch communication between diſtant places, 
that one friend can hardly be ſaid to be abſent from 
another. Their policy removes all publick inconve. 
niencies: they have roads cut through their mountains, 
and bridges laid upon their rivers. And, if we de- 
ſcend to the privacies of life, their habitations are 
more 3 and their ons are more 
ſecure.“ 

ao: They are ſurely happy, faid TR prince, who 
have all theſe conveniencies, of which I envy none 
ſo much as the facility with which ſeparated friends 
interchange their thoughts.” 

«16 ben anſwered Imlac, are leſs un- 
happy than we, but they are not happy. Human life 
is every where a ſtate in which much is to be endured, 
and little to be enjoyed.” 


SH AP. bk 


THE STORY OF IMLAC CONTINUED. 

AM not yet willing, ſaid the prince, to ſup» 

poſe that happineſs is fo parſimoniouſly diſtri- 
buted to mortals ; nor can believe but that, if I had 
the choice of life, I ſhould be able to fill every day 
with pleaſure, I would injure no man, and ſhould 
provoke no. reſentment: I would relieve every 
diſtreſs, and ſhould enjoy the benedictions of gra- 
titude. I would chuſe my friends among the wiſe, 
and my wife among the virtuous; and therefore 
ſhould be in no danger from treachery or un- 


kindneſs, My children. ſhould, by my care, be 
| learned 
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learned and pious, and would repay to my age what 
their childhood had received. What would dare 
to moleſt him who might call on every ſide to thou- 
ſands enriched by his bounty, or aſſiſted by his power? 
And why ſhould not life glide quietly away in the 
ſoft reciprocation of protection and revexence ? All 
this may be done without the help of European re- 
finements, which appear by their effects to be rather 
ſpecious than uſeful. Let us leave them, and purſue 
our journey.” 

« From Paleſtine, ſaid Imlac, I paſſed through 
many regions of Aſia; in the more civihzed king- 
doms as a trader, and among the barbarians of the 
mountains as a pilgrim. At laſt I began to long 
for my native country, that I might repoſe after my 
travels and fatigues, in the places where I had ſpent 
my earlieſt years, and gladden my old companions 


with the recital of my adventures. Often did I figure 


to myſelf thoſe with whom TI had ſported away the 
gay hours of dawning life, fitting round me in its 
evening, wondering at my — 8 and liſtening to my 
count | | 

« When this thought had taken "ole on of my 
mind, I conſidered every moment as waſted which 
did not bring me nearer to Abiſſinia. 1 haſtened into 
Egypt, and notwithſtanding my impatience, was de- 
tained ten months in the contemplation of its an- 
cient magnificence, and in enquiries after the re- 
mains of its ancient learning. I found in Cairo a 
mixture of all nations ; ſome brought thither by the 
love of knowledge fome by the hope of gain, and 
many by the defire of living after their own manner 


without obſervation, and fr lying 8 hid. in the ob- 
ſcurity 


A 
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ſcurity of multitudes: for in a city, populous ag 
Cairo, it is poſſible to obtain at the ſame time the 
gratifications of ſociety, and the ſecrecy of ſolitude. 

& From Cairo I travelled to Suez, and embarked 


on the Red Sea, paſling along the coaſt till I arrived 


at the pott from which I had departed twenty years 


before. Here I joined myſelf to a caravan, and re- 


entered my native country, 

e now expected the careſſes of my W and 
the congratulations of my friends, and was not 
without hope that my father, whatever value he had 


ſet upon riches, would own with gladneſs and pride 
a ſon who was able to add to the felicity and honour 


of the nation. But I was ſoon convinced that my 
thoughts were vain. My father had been dead four- 
teen years, having divided his wealth among my 
brothers, who were removed to ſome other pro- 
vinces. Of my .companions the greater part was in 
the grave; of the reſt, ſome could with difficulty re- 
member me, and ſome conſidered me as one cor- 
rupted by foreign manners. 

« A man uſed to viciſſitudes is not OY dejected. 
I forgot, after a time, my diſappointment, and en- 
deavoured to recommend myſelf to the nobles of the 
kingdom ; they admitted me to their tables, heard my 


ſtory, and diſmiſſed me. I opened a ſchool, and was 


prohibited to teach. I then reſolved to ſit down in the 
quiet of domeſtick life, and addreſſed a lady that was 
fond of my converſation, but rejected my ſuit, becauſe 
my father was a merchant. 

« Wearied at laſt with ſolicitation and repulſes, 
I reſolved to hide myſelf for ever from the world, 


and glepend no longer on the opinion or caprice of 
| others. 
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others. I waited for the time when the gate of the 
happy valley ſhould open, that I might bid farewell to 
hope and fear : the day came; my performance was 
diſtinguiſhed with favour, and I reſigned 1 with 
Joy to perpetual confinement.” 

« Haſt thou here found happineſs at laſt? faid 
Raſſelas. Tell me without reſerve; art thou con- 
tent with thy condition? or, doſt thou wiſh to be 
again wandering and enquiring? All the inhabitants 
of this valley celebrate their lot, and at the annual viſit 
of the . invite others to n of their fe- 
licity.“ 

« Great prince, faid Tei I ſhall ſpeak the truthz 
I know not one of all your attendants who does 
not lament the hour when he entered this retreat. 
I am leſs unhappy than the reſt, becauſe I have a 
mind replete with images, which I can vary and 
combine at pleaſure. I can amuſe my ſolitude by 
the renovation of the knowledge which begins to 
fade from my memory, and by recollection uf the 
accidents of my paſt life. Yet all this ends in the 
ſorrowful conſideration, that my acquirements are now 
uſeleſs, and that none of my pleaſures can be again 
enjoyed. The reſt, whoſe minds have no impreſſion 
but of the preſent moment, are either corroded by ma- 
lignant paſſions, or ſit — 0 5 in the gloom of perpe- 
rual VACAancy.' | 

What paſſions can infeſt thoſe, ſaid the prince, 
who have no rivals? We are in a place where impo- 
tence precludes malice, and where all envy is repreſſed 
by community of enjoyments.” | 

« There may be community, ſaid Imlac, of ma- 
terial poſſeſſions, but there can never be commu- 

YOu, 115, 2 nity 
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nity of love or of eſteem. It myſt 8 that one 
Will pleaſe more than another; he that knows him- 


ſelf deſpiſed will always be envious; and ſtill more 
envious and malevolent, if he is condemned to, live 


in the preſence of thoſe who deſpiſe him. The in- 


vitations, by which they allure others to a ſtate, which 
they feel to be wretched, proceed from the natural 


malignity of hopeleſs miſery. They are weary of 


themſelves, and of each other, and expect to find 


relief in new companions, They envy the liberty 


which their folly has forfeited, and would gladly ſee 
all mankind impriſoned like themſelves. 
From this crime, however, I am wholly free. 
No man can ſay that he is wretched by my perſua- 
fion. I look witlr pity. on the crowds who are annu- 
ally ſoliciting admiſſion to - captivity, and wiſh that 
it were lawful for me to warn them of their dan- 
« My dear Imlac, ſaid the prince, will open to 
thee my whole heart. I have long meditated an 


_ eſcape from the happy valley. I have examined the 
mountains on every fide, but find myſelf inſuperably 


barred: teach me the way to break my priſon ; thou 
ſhalt be the companion of my flight, the guide of my 
rambles, the partner of my fortune, and my ſole. di- 
rector in the choice of life.” | 

« Sir, anſwered the poet, your eſcape will bs diffi- 
cult, and, perhaps, you may foon repent your cu- 


rioſity. The world, which you figure to yourſelf 
ſmooth and quiet as the lake in the valley, you will 


find a ſea foaming with tempeſts, and boiling, with 
Whirlpools: you will be fometimes overwhelmed by 
the waves of violence, and ſometimes daſhed againſt the 

N rocks 
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rocks of treachery. Amidſt wrongs and Frauds, com- 
petitions and anxieties, you will wiſh a thouſind times 
for theſe ſeats of quiet, and willingly quit hope to be 


free from fear.“ : 
© Do not ſeek to deter me from my purpoſe, ſaid 


the prince: I am impatient to ſee what thou haſt 
ſeen; and, fince thou art thyſelf weary of the valley, 


it is evident, that thy former ſtate was better than 
this. Whatever be the conſequence: of my experi- 
ment, I arts refolved to judge with mine own eyes of 
the various conditions of men, and then to make de- 
liberately my choice of Ii life. ” 

K am afraid, ſaid Imlac, you are hindered by 
ſtronger reſtraints than my perſuaſions; yet, if your 
determination is fixed, I do not counſel you to de- 
ſpair. Few things are impoſſible to diligence and 
ſkill.” | | 


CHAP. XIII. 
nass as DISCOVERS THE MEANS OF ESCAPE. 


HE prince 1 now diſmiſſed his favourite to reſt 

bur the narrative of wonders and novelties filled 

his mind with perturbation: He revolved all that he 

had heard, and 1 innumerable e for the 
morning. 

Much of his uneafineſs was now removed. He 
had a friend to whom he could impart his thoughts, 
and whoſe experience could aſſiſt him in his deſigns. 
His heart was no longer condemned to ſwell with 
ſilent vexation. He thought that even the happy 
W might be endured with ſuch a companion, and 

* that 
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that if they could range the world together, he ſhould 
have nothing further to deſire. 

In a few days the water was diſcharged, and the 
| ground dried. The prince and Imlac then walked 
out together to converſe without the notice of the 
reſt. The prince, whoſe thoughts were always on the 
wing, as he paſſed by the gate, ſaid, with a counte- 
nance of ſorrow, © Why art thou fo ſtrong, and why 
is man fo weak? _ W 

« Man is not weak, at ha companion; know- 
ledge is more than equivalent to force. The maſter 
of mechanicks laughs at ſtrength. I can burſt the 
gate, but cannot do it ſecretly. Some other 1 


dilient mult be tried.“ 


As they were walking on the ſide of the moun- 
tain, they obſerved that the conies, which the rain 
had driven from their burrows, had taken ſhelter 
among the buſhes, and formed holes behind them, 
tending upwards in an oblique line. © It has been the 
opinion of antiquity, ſaid Imlac, that human reaſon 
borrowed many arts from the inſtinct of animals; let 
us, therefore, not think ourſelves degraded by learn- 
ing from the coney. We may eſcape by piercing 
the mountain in the ſame direction. We will begin 
where the ſummit hangs over the middle part, and 
labour ned till we ſhall iſſue up 3 the 1 
minence.' 

The eyes of the prince, when he heard this propo- 
fal ſparkled with joy. The execution was eaſy, and 
the ſucceſs certain. 

No time was now loſt. They W early in the 
morning to chuſe a place proper for their mine. 
They clambered with great fatigue among crags 

and 
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and brambles, and returned without having diſco- 
vered any part that favoured their deſign. The 
ſecond and the third day were ſpent in the fame 
manner and with the ſame fruſtration. But, on the 
fourth, they found a ſmall cavern, concealed by a 
thicket, where they reſolved to make their experi- 
ment. See. 5 
lmlac procured inſtruments proper to hew ſtone 
and remove earth, and they fell to their work on 
the next day with more eagerneſs than vigour. They 

were preſently exhauſted by their efforts, and fat down 
to pant upon the graſs. The prince, for a moment, 
appeared to be diſcouraged. © Sir, ſaid his compa- 
nion, practice will enable us to continue our labour 
for a longer time; mark, however, how far we have 
advanced, and you will find that our toil will ſome 
time have an end. Great works are performed, not 
by ſtrength, but perſeverance; yonder palace was 
raiſed by ſingle ſtones, yet you ſee its height and ſpa- 
ciouſneſs. He that ſhall walk with vigour three hours 
a day, will paſs in ſeven years a ſpace equal to the 
circumference of the globe.” 

They returned to their work day after day, and, 
in a ſhort time, found a fiſſure in the rock, which 
enabled them to paſs far with very little obſtruction. 
This Raſſelas conſidered as a good omen. © Do 
not diſturb your mind, ſaid Imlac, with other hopes 
or fears than reafon may ſuggeſt: if you are pleaſed 
with prognoſticks of good, you will be terrified like-. 
wiſe with tokens of evil, and your whole life will 
be a prey to ſuperſtition. Whatever facilitates our 
work is more than an omen, it is a cauſe of ſucceſs. 
This is one of thoſe pleaſing ſurpriſes which often 
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happen to active reſolution. , Many things diff 
to ** prove eaſy to PERS: | 
"FE 


CHAP. XIV. 
RASSELAS AND IMLAC RECEIVE AN VE ED *VISTT, 


HEX had ! now ; wrought 8 my to the mid- 
dle, and ſolaced their toil with the approach 
4 liberty, when the prince, coming down to refreſn 
himſelf with air, found his ſiſter Nekayah ſtanding 
before the mouth of the cavity. He ſtarted and ſtood 
confuſed, afraid to tell his deſign, and yet hopeleſs to 
conceal it. A few moments determined him to re- 
poſe on her fidelity, and ſecure her ſecrecy by a de- 
claration without reſerve. 
Do not imagine, ſaid the princeſs, thay came 
hicher as a ſpy: I had long obſerved from my win- 
dow, that you and Imlac directed your walk every 
day towards the ſame point, but I did not ſuppoſe 
you. had any better reaſon for the preference than a 
cooler ſhade, or more fragrant bank ; nor followed 
you with any other deſign than to partake of your 
converſation. Since then not ſuſpicion but fondneſs 
has detected you, let me not loſe the advantage of 
my diſcovery, I am equally weary of confinement 
with yourſelf, and not leſs deſirous of knowing what 
is done or ſuffered in the world, Permic me to fly 
with you from this taſteleſs tranquillity, which will yet 
grow more loathſome when you have left me. You 
may deny me to accompany you, but cannot hinder 
me from following.” 
The prince, who loved. Nekayah above Th other 
ſiſters, had no inclination to ref uſe her requeſt, and 
* grieve 
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Fiese that he had loſt an opportunity of ſhewing his 
confidence by a voluntary communication. Tt l 
therefore agteed that ſhe ſhould leave the valley with 
them ; FE that, in the mean time, ſhe ſhould watch, 
leſt any other ſtraggler ſhould, by chance or curioſity, 
follow them to the mountain. 

At length their labour was at an end; they ſaw light 
beyond the prominence, and, iſſuing to the top of the 
mountain, beheld the Nile, yet a narrow current, Wan- 
dering beneath them. | 

The prince looked round with rapture, antici- 
pated all the pleaſures of travel, and in thought 
was already tranſported beyond his father's do- 
minions. Imlac, though very Joyful at his eſcape, 
had leſs expectation of pleaſure in the world, which 
he had before tried, and of which he had been 
weary. 

Raſſelas was ſo much delighted with a wider ho- 
rizon, that he could not ſoon be perfuaded to return 
into the valley. He informed his ſiſter that the way 
was open, and that nothing now remained but to 
prepare for their departure. 


CHAP, XY. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS LEAVE THE VALLEY, 
AND SEE MANY WONDERS. 


HE prince and princeſs had jewels ſufficient to 
make them rich whenever they came into a 
place of commerce, which, by Imlac's direction, they 
hid in their clothes, and, on the night of the next 
full moon, all left the valley. The princeſs was 
2 4 | followed 
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followed only by a ſingle nutte. who did not 
know whither ſhe was going. ws 
They clambered through the cavity, and began 
to go down on the other ſide. The princeſs and 
her maid turned their eyes towards every part, and, 
ſeeing nothing to bound their proſpe&, conſidered 
themſelves as in danger of being loſt in a dreary 
vacuity. They ſtopped and trembled. “ I am 
almoſt afraid, faid the princeſs, to begin a journey 
of which I cannot perceive an end, and to venture 
into this immenſe plain, where I may be approached 
on every fide by men whom I never ſaw.” The 
prince felt nearly the ſame emotions, though he 
thought it more manly to conceal them. 

Imlac ſmiled at their terrours, and encouraged 
them to proceed ; but the princeſs continued irre- 
ſolute till ſhe had been he drawn forward 
too far to return. 

In the morning they found ſome ſhepherds in 
the field, who ſet Elk and fruits before them. The 


princeſs wondered that ſhe did not ſee a palace ready 


for her reception, and a table ſpread with delicacies; 


but, being faint and hungry, ſhe drank the milk and 
eat the fruits, and thought them of a higher flavour 
than the products of the valley. 

They travelled forward by eaſy journies, being all 
unaccuſtomed to toil or difficulty, and 8 
that though they might be miſſed, they could not 
be purſued. In a few days they came into a more 
populous region, where Imlac was diverted with 
the admiration which his companions expreſſed at 
the diverſity of manners, baten, and employ- 


ments, 
Their 
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Their dreſs was ſuch as might not bring upon them 
the ſuſpicion of having any thing to conceal, yet the 
prince, wherever he came, expected to be obeyed, 
and the princeſs was frighted, becauſe thoſe that came 
into her preſence did not proſtrate themſelves before 
her. Imlac was forced to obſerve them with great 
vigilance, leſt they ſhould betray their rank by their 
_ unuſual behaviour, and detained them ſeveral weeks 
in the firſt village, to accuſtom them to the ſight of 
common mortals. | | | | 

By degrees the royal wanderers were taught to un- 
derſtand that they had for a time laid aſide their dig- 
nity, and were to expect only ſuch regard as libera- 
lity and courteſy could procure. And Imlac having, 
by many admonitions, prepared them to endure the 
tumults of a port, and the ruggedneſs of the commer- 
cial race, brought them down to the ſea-coaſt. | 

The prince ang his ſiſter, to whom every thing was 
new, were gratified equally at all places, and there- 
fore Wale e for ſome months at the port without 
any inclination to paſs further. Imlac was content 
with their ſtay, becauſe he did not think it ſafe to ex- 
poſe them, unpractiſed in the world, to the er of 
a foreign country. 

At Jaſt he began to fear leſt they ſhould be Aiſeo- 
vered, and propoſed to fix a day for their departure. 
They had no pretenſions to judge for themſelves, and 
referred the whole ſcheme to his direction. He 
therefore took paſſage in a ſhip to Suez; and, when 
the time came, with great difficulty prevailed on the 
princeſs. to enter the veſſel, They had a quick and | 
proſperous voyage, and from Suez travelled by land 
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EE CRY xvi. 
THEY. ENTER CAIRO, AND FIND EVERY MAN HAPPY, 


= they approached Ke city, which filled the 
ſtrangers with aſtoniſhment, * This, faid Imtac 
to the prince, is the place where travellers and mer- 
chants aſſemble from all the corners of the earth. 
You will here find men of every character, and every 
occupation. Commerce is here honourable: I will 
act as a merchant, and you ſhall live as ſtrangers, 
who have no other end of travel than curioſity; it 
will foon be obſerved that we are rich; our reputa- 
tion will procure us acceſs to all whom we ſhall de- 
fire to know; you will ſee all the conditions of hu- 
manity, and enable yourſelf at leifure to make your 
choice of life, | 
They now entered the town, ſtunned by the noiſe, 
| and offended by the crowds. Tnſtruction had not 
yet ſo. prevailed over habit, but that they wondered 
to 3 paſs undiſtinguiſhed along the ftreet, 
and met by the loweſt of the people without reve- 
rence or notice. The princefs could not at firſt bear 
the thought of being levelled with the vulgar, and, 
for. ſome days, continued in her chamber, where ſhe 
was ſerved by her favourite Pekuah as in the palace 
of the valley. 
Imlac, who 3 traffick, ſold part of the 
jewels the next day, and hired a houſe, which he 
adorned with ſuch magnificence, that he was imme- 
diately confidered as a merchant of great wealth, 
His politeneſs attracted many acquaintance, and his 


generoſity: made him courted by many dependants. 
155 His 
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His table was crowded by men of every nation, Who 
all admired his knowledge, and ſolicited his favour. 
His companions, not being able to mix in the can- 
verſation, could make no diſcovery of their igno- 
rance or ſurpriſe, and were gradually initiated in 

Ihe world as they gained knowledge of the lan- 
guage. 

Ihe prince had, by frequent lectures, been 1 
the uſe and nature of money ; but the ladies could 
not, for a long time, comprehend what the mer- 
chants did with ſmall pieces of gold and filver, or 
why things of ſo little uſe ſhould be received as s equi- 
valent to the neceſſaries of life. 

They ſtudied the language two years, * Imlac 
was preparing to ſet before them the various ranks 
and conditions of mankind, He grew acquainted 
with, all who had any thing uncommon. in their for- 
tune or conduct. He frequented the voluptuous and 

the frugal, the idle and the buſy, the merchants and 
the men of learning. 

The prince being now able to converſe with 
fluency, and having learned the caution neceſſary, to 
be obſerved in his intercourſe with ſtrangers, began 
to accompany Imlac to, places of reſort, and ta 
enter into all aſſemblies, that he might make his 
choice of life. 

For ſome time he thought . needleſs, be- 
cauſe all appeared to him equally happy. Wherever 
he went he met gaiety and kindneſs, and heard the 
ſong of joy or the laugh of careleſſneſs. He began 

to believe that the world over flowed with univerſal 

plenty, and that nothing was withheld either from 
want or merit; that every hand ſhowered liberality, 
and 


m ARASSEED AS,” | 
and every heart melted with benevolence ; “ and who 
then, ſays he, will be ſuffered to be wretched ?”” - 
Imlac permitted the pleaſing deluſion, and was un- 
willing to cruſh the hope of inexperience, till one 
day, having fat a white filent, © I know not, faid 
the prince, what can be the reafon that I am more 
unhappy than any of our friends. I ſee them per- 
petually and unalterably cheerful, but feel my own 
mind reſtleſs and uneaſy. I am unſatisfied with thoſe 
pleafures which I ſeem moſt to court; I hve in the 
crowds of jollity, not ſo much to enjoy company 
as to ſhun myſelf, and am only loud and e to 
conceal my ſadneſs.” 

Every man, faid Imlac, may, by examining 
his own mind, gueſs what paſſes in the minds of 
others: when you feel that your own gaiety is coun- 
terfeit, it may juſtly lead you to ſuſpect that of your 
companions not to be ſincere. Envy is commonly 
reciprocal. We are long before we are convinced 
that happineis 15 never to be found, and each be- 
heves it poſlefled by others, to keep alive the hope 
of obtaining it for himſeif. In the aſſembly, where 
you paſſed the laſt night, there appeared ſuch ſpright- 
lineſs of air, and volatility of fancy, as might have 
fuited beings. of an higher order, formed to inhabit 
ſerener regions, inacceſſible to care or ſorrow : yet, 
believe me, prince, there was not one who did not 
dread the moment when folitude ſhould deliver him 
to the tyranny of reflection.“ 

« This, ſaid the prince, may be true of others, 
fince it is true of me; yet, whatever be the general 
infelicity of ny, one condition is more happy than 
another, 
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another, and wiſdom ſurely directs us to take the 1 
evil in the choice of life. | : Bu 
Ehe cauſes of good and evil, anſwered Imlac, are 
ſo various and uncertain, ſo often entangled with each 
other, ſo diverſified by various relations, and ſo much 
ſubject to accidents which cannot be foreſeen, that 
he who would fix his condition upon inconteſtible 
reaſons of preference, muſt live and die enquiring and 
deliberating.“ 

<« But ſurely, ſaid Raffi the wiſe men, to * | 
we liſten with reverence and wonder, choſe that mode 
of life for themſelves which they ee moſt likely 
v make them happy.“ 
Very few, ſaid the poet, live by choice. Every 
man 1s placed in his preſent condition by- cauſes 
which acted without his foreſight, and with which 
he did not always willingly co-operate ; and there- 
fore you will rarely meet one who does not. think 
the lot of his neighbour better than his own.“ | 

] am pleaſed to think, ſaid the prince, that my 
birth has given me at-leaſt one Advantage over others, 
by enabling me to determine for myſelf. I have here 
the world before me; I will review it at leiſure: 
farely happineſs is ſomewhere to be found.” 


CHAP. XVIL 


THE PRINCE ASSOCIATES WITH YOUNG MEN OF 
SPIRIT AND GAIETY. 


ASSELAS roſe next day, and reſolved to be- 
gin his experiments upon life. © Youth, cried 
he, is the time of gladneſs: I will Join myſelf to 
the young men, whoſe only buſineſs is to gratify 
their 
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their deſires, and whoſe time is all ſpent in a n 
ceſſion of enjoyments.“ 

Io ſuch ſocieties he was readily admitted, but a 
few days brought him back weary and diſguſted, 
Their mirth was without images; their laughter 
without motive; their pleaſures were groſs and ſen- 
foal, in which the mind had no part; their conduct 
Was at once wild and mean; they laughed at order 
5 and at law, but the frown of power dcjetted, and the 
= 70 of wiſdom abaſhed them. 

The prince ſoon concluded, that he ſhould never 
| be happy in a courſe of life of which he was aſhamed. 
He thought it unſuitable to a reaſonable being to 
act without a plan, and to be ſad or cheerful only by 

chance. Happineſs, ſaid he, muſt be ſomething 
folid and permanent, without fear and without uncer- 
tainty. 
But his young companions had gained ſo much 
nl his regard by their frankneſs and courteſy, thar 
he could not leave them without warning and re- 
monſtrance. My friends, ſaid he, I have ſeriouſly 
conſidered our manners and our proſpects, and find 
chat we have miſtaken our own intereſt. The firſt 
years of man muſt make proviſion for the laſt. He 
that never thinks never can be wiſe. Perpetual 
levity muſt end in ignorance ; and intemperance, 
though it may fire the ſpirits for an hour, will 
make life ſhort or miſerable. Let us conſider that 
youth is of no long duration, and that in maturer 
age, when the eticllnttrients of fancy ſhall ceaſe, 
and phantoms of delight dance no more about us, 
we ſhall' have no comforts but the eſteem of - wiſe 
met © and tie" means of doing good. Let us, 
therefore, 
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therefare, ſtop, while to ſtop is in our power: let us 
live as men who are ſome time to grow old, and to 
whom it will be the moſt dreadful of all evils to 
count their paſt years by follies, and to be reminded 
of their former luxuriance of health only by the ma- 
ladies which riot has produced. 5 

They ſtared a while in ſilence one upon another, 


and at laft drove him away by a general chorus ok 
£497; 


continued laughter. . 


The conſciouſneſs that his ſentiments were juſt, 
and his intentions kind, was ſcarcely ſufficient ta 
ſupport him againſt the horror of deriſion. But 
he recovered his tranquillity, and purſued his 


ſcarch. 
CHAP. XVII. 
THE PRINCE FINDS A WISE AND Harry MAN. 


'S he was one day win in the fineen, be 
A ſaw a ſpacious building which all were, by the 
open doors, invited to enter: he followed the ſtream 
of people, and found it a hall or ſchool of de- 
clamation, in which profeſſors read leftures ta. 

their auditory, He fixed his eye upon a ſage raiſed: 
above the reſt, who diſcourſed with great energy 
on the government of the paſſions. His look was 
venerable, his action graceful, his pronunciation, 
clear, and his diction elegant. He ſhewed, with, 
great ſtrength of ſentiment, and variety of illuſtra- 
tion, that human nature is degraded and debaſed, 
when the lower faculties predominate over the 
higher; that when fancy, the parent of paſfion, 
uſurps the dominion. of the mind, nothing enſues 


but 
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bot the natural effect of unlawful government, per- 
turbation and confuſion; that ſhe betrays the for- 
treſſes of the intellect to rebels, and excites her 
children to ſedition againſt reaſon their lawful ſo- 
vereign. He compared reaſon to the ſun, of which 
the light is conſtant, uniform, and laſting; and 
fancy to a meteor, of briglit but tranſitory luſtre, 
irregular in its motion, and en in its di- 


rection. 


He then communicated the various precepts given 
from time to time for the conqueſt of paſſion, and 
diſplayed the happineſs of thoſe who had obtained 
the important victory, after which man is no longer 

the ſlave of fear, nor the fool of hope; is no more 
emaciated by envy, inflamed by anger, emaſculated 
by tenderneſs, or depreſſed by grief; but walks on 
calmly through the tumults or privacies of life, as the 
| ſun purſues alike his courſe through the calm or the 
ſtormy iky. 

He enumerated many eamples of heroes im- 
movable by pain or pleaſure, who looked with in- 
difference on thoſe modes or accidents to which the 
vulgar give the names of good and evil. He exhorted 
his hearers to lay aſide their prejudices, and arm 
themſelves againſt the ſnafts of malice or misfortune, 
by invulnerable patience, concluding, that this ſtate 
only was happineſs, and that this happineſs was in | 
every one's power, 

Raſſelas liſtened to him with the rank due 
to the inſtrct ions of a ſuperior being, and, waiting 
for him at the door, humbly implored the liberty of 
viſiting ſo great a maſter of true wiſdom. The 
lecturer heſitated a moment, when Raſſelas put a 

purſe 
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purſe of gold into his hand, which he nn with 
a mixture of joy and wonder. 

« J have found, ſaid the prince, at his return to 
Imlac, a man who can teach all that is neceſſary to 
be known, who, from the unſhaken throne of ra- 
tional fortitude, looks down on the ſcenes of life 
changing beneath him. He ſpeaks, and attention 
watches his lips. He reaſons, and conviction cloſes 
his periods. This man ſhall be my future guide: I 
will learn his doctrines, and imitate his lite.” 

© Be not too haſty, ſaid Imlac, to truſt, or to ad- 
mire, the teachers of morality : : they diſcourſe like 
angels, but they live like men.” 

Raſſelas, who could not conceive how any man 
could reaſon ſo forcibly without feeling the cogency 
of his own arguments, paid his viſit in a few days, 
and was denied admiſſion. He had now learned 
the power of money, and made his way by a piece 
of gold to the inner apartment, where he found the 
philoſopher in a room half darkened, with his eyes 
miſty, and his face pale. Sir, ſaid he, you are 
come at a time when all human friendſhip is uſe- 
leſs; what I ſuffer cannot be remedied, what I 
have loſt cannot be ſupplied. My daughter, my 
only daughter, from whoſe tenderneſs T expected 
all the comforts of my age, died laſt night of a 
fever. My views, my purpoſes, my hopes are at 
an end: I am now a lonely being diſunited from 
locierys?* +. | 

885 ſaid the prince, mortality is an event by 
which a wife man can never be ſurpriſed: we know 
that death is always near, and it ſhould therefore 
always be expected.” © Young man, anſwered the 

„ A a philoſopher, 
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philoſopher, you ſpeak like one that * never felt 
the pangs of ſeparation.” Have you then forgot 
the precepts, faid Raſſelas, which you ſo powerfully 
enforced? Has wiſdom no ſtrength to arm the heart 
againſt calamity 2 Confider, that external things are 
naturally variable, but truth and reaſon are always 
the ſame.” © What comfort, ſaid the mourner, can 
truth and reafon afford me ? of what effect are they 
now, but to tell me, that my 1 will not be 
reſtored? | | 
The prince, whofe humanity would not ſuffer him 
to inſult miſery with reproof, went away convinced 
of the emprineſs of rhetorical ſound, and the ineffi- 
my of poliſhed Nn and ſtudied ſentences. 


C H A p. XIX. 
A GLIMPSE OF PASTOR AL LIFE. 


E was ſtill eager upon the ſame enquiry ; and 
having heard of a hermit, that lived near the 
foweſt cataract of the Nile, and filled the whole coun- 
try with the fame of his ſanctity, reſolved to viſit his 
retreat, and enquire whether that felicity, which pub- 
lick life could not afford, was to be found in foli- 
rude; and whether a man, whoſe age and virtue made 
him venerable, could teach any peculiar art of ſhun- 
ning evils, or enduring them ? 

Imlac and the princeſs agreed to accompany him, 
and, after the neceſſary preparations, they began their 
journey. Their way lay through the fields, where 
ſhepherds tended their flocks, and the lambs were 
playing upon the paſture. © "This, ſaid the poet, is 
the life which has been often celebrated for its inno- 

cence 


es £ 
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cence and quiet; let us paſs the heat of the day 
among the ſhepherds tents, and know. whether all 
our es are not to terminate in n ſimpli- 


ei 
The propoſal leaſed them, and they induced the 


ſhepherds, by ſmall preſents and familiar queſtions, 


to tell their opinion of their own ſtate: they were ſo 
rude and ignorant, fo little able to compare the good 
with the evil of the occupation, and ſo indiſtin& in 
their narratives and deſcriptions, that very little could 
be learned from them. But it was evident that their 
hearts were cankered with diſcontent ; that they con- 
ſidered themſelves as condemned to labour for the 
luxury of the rich, and looked up with ſtupid male- 
volence toward thoſe that were placed above them. 

The princeſs pronounced with vehemence, that ſhe 
would never ſuffer theſe envious ſavages to be her 
companions, and that ſhe ſhould not ſoon be deſirous 
of ſeeing any more ſpecimens of ruſtick happineſs ; 
but could not believe that all the accounts of primeval 
pleaſures were fabulous; and was yet in doubt, whe- 
ther life had any thing that could be juſtly preferred 
to the placid gratifications of fields and woods. She 
hoped that the time would come, when, with a few 
virtuous and elegant companions, ſhe ſhould gather 
flowers planted by her own hand, fondle the lambs 
of her own ewe, and liſten, without care, among 
brooks and breezes, to one of her maidens reading in E 
the made. | 
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CHAP. XY: 
THE DANGER OF PROSPERITY. 


N the next day they continued their journey, 
till the heat compelled them to look round 
for ſhelter. At a ſmall diſtance they ſaw a thick 
wood, which they no ſooner entered than they per- 
ceived that they were approaching the habitations of 
men. The ſhrubs were diligently cut away to oper 
walks where the ſhades were darkeſt; the boughs 
of oppoſite trees were artificially interwoven ; ſeats 
of flowery turf were raiſed in vacant ſpaces, and a 
rivulet, that wantoned along the ſide of a winding 
path, had 'its banks fads opened into ſmall 
baſons, and its ſtream ſometimes obſtructed by lit- 
tle mounds of ſtone, heaped together to increaſe its 
murmurs. 

They paſſed ſlowly through the wood, delighted 
with ſuch unexpected accommodations, and enter- 
rained each other with conjecturing what, or who, 
he could be, that, in thoſe rude and unfrequented re- 
gions, had leiſure and art for ſuch harmleſs luxury. 

As they advanced they heard the ſound of muſick, 
and ſaw youths and virgins dancing in the grove; 
and, going ſtill further, beheld a ſtately palace builr 
upon a hill ſurrounded with woods. The laws of 
eaſtern hoſpitality allowed them to enter, and the 
_ maſter welcomed them like a man liberal and weal- 
thy. 

He was ſkilful enough in appearances ſoon to dif- 
cern that they were no common gueſts, and ſpread his 


table with magnificence. The eloquence of Imlae 
| caught 
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caught his attention, and the lofty courteſy of the 
princeſs excited his reſpect. When they offered to 
depart he entreated their ſtay, and was the next day 
ſtill more unwilling to difmiſs them than before. 
They were eaſily perſuaded to ſtop, and civility grew 
up in time to freedom and confidence. 

The prince now ſaw all the domeſticks cheerful, 
and all the face of nature ſmiling round the place, 
and could not forbear to. hope that he ſhould find 
here what he was ſeeking; but when he was con- 
oratulating the maſter upon his poſſeſſions, he an- 
ſwered with a ſigh, © My condition has indeed the 
appearance of happineſs, but appearances are de- 
Infive. My proſperity puts my life in danger; the 
Baſſa of Egypt is my enemy, incenſed only by my 
wealth and popularity. I have been hitherto pro- 
tected againſt him by the princes of the country; 
but, as the favour of the great 1s uncertain, I know 
not how ſoon my defenders may be perſuaded to 
ſhare the plunder with the Bafla. I have fent my 
treaſures into a diſtant country, and, upon the firſt 
alarm, am prepared to follow them. Then will my 
enemies riot in my manſion, and enjoy the gardens 
which I have planred.” 

They all joined in lamenting his danger, and 45 
precating his exile: and the princeſs was ſo much 
diſturbed with the tumult of grief and indignation, 
that ſhe retired to her apartment. They continued 
with their kind inviter a few days longer, and then 
went forward to find the hermit. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


THE HAPPINESS OF SOLITUDE, THE HERMIT'S 
HISTORY. 


HEY came on the third days by the 3 
of the peaſants, to the hermit's cell: it was 
à cavern in the fide of a mountain, over-ſnadowed 
with palm- trees; at ſuch a diſtance from the cataract, 
that nothing more was heard than a gentle uniform 
murmur, ſuch as compoſed the mind to penſive me- 
ditation, eſpecially when it was aſſiſted by the wind 
whiſtling among the branches. The firſt rude eſſay 
of nature had been ſo much improved by human la- 
bour, that the cave contained ſeveral apartments ap- 
Propriated to different uſes, and often afforded lodg- 
ing to travellers, whom darkneſs or tempeſts hap- 
pened to overtake. | 

The hermit fat on a bench at the door, to enjoy 
the coolneſs of the evening. On one fide lay a book 
with pens and papers, on the other mechanical inſtru- 
ments of various kinds. As they approached him 
unregarded, the princeſs obſerved that he had not the 
countenance of a man that had found, or ous teach 


the way to happineſs. 


They ſaluted him with great reſpect, which her ; = 
paid like a man not unaccuſtomed to the forms of 
courts. * My children, faid he, if you have Joſt 
your way, you ſhall be willingly ſupplied with ſuch 
conveniencies for the night as this cavern will afford, 
I have all that nature requires, and you will not ex- 
pect delicacies in a hermit's cell,” | 

„ 5 #1 „ „„ 
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They thanked him, and, entering, were pleaſed 
with the neatneſs and regularity of the place. The 
hermit fer fleſh and wine before them, though he fed 
only upon fruits and water. His diſcourſe was cheer- 
ful without levity, and pious without enthuſiaſm. He 
Toon gained the eſteem of his gueſts, and the princeſs 
repented of her haſty cenſure. 

At laſt Imlac began thus: © I do not now wonder 
that your reputation is ſo far extended ; we have 
heard at Cairo of your wiſdom, and came hither 
to implore your direction for this young man and 
maiden in the choice of life 
To him that lives well, anſwered the hermit, 
every form of life is good; nor can I give any other 
rule for choice, than to remove from all apparent evil.” 

« He will remove moſt certainly from evil, ſaid 
the prince, who ſhall devote himſelf to that ſolitude 
which you have recommended by your example.” 

« ] have indeed hved fifteen years in ſolitude, ſaid 
the hermit, but have no deſire that my example 
ſhould gain any imitators. In my youth I pro- 
fefſed arms, and was raiſed by degrees to the higheſt 
military rank. I have traverſed wide countries at the 
head of my troops, and ſeen many battles and ſieges. 
At laſt, being . diſguſted by the preferments of a 
younger officer, and feeling that my vigour was 
beginning to decay, I was reſolved to cloſe my life in 
peace, having found the world full of ſnares, diſ- 
cord, and miſery. I had once eſcaped from the pur- 
ſuit of the enemy by the ſhelter of this cavern, and 
therefore choſe it for my final reſidence. I em- 
ployed artificers to form it into chambers, and ſtored 


| it with ” that I was likely to want. | 
ꝗa a4 « For 
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« For ſome time after my retreat, I rejoiced like 
a tempeſt-beaten ſailor at his entrance into the har- 
bour, being delighted with the ſudden change of the 
noiſe and hurry of war to ſtillneſs and repoſe. When 
the pleaſure of novelty went away, I employed my 
hours in examining the plants which grow in the 
valley, and the minerals which J collected from the 
rocks. But that enquiry is now grown taſteleſs 
and irkſome. I have been for ſome time unſettled 
and diſtracted: my mind is diſturbed with a thou- 
ſand perplexities of doubt, and vanities of ima- 
gination, which hourly prevail upon me, becauſe J 
have no opportunities of relaxation or diverſion. I 
am ſometimes aſhamed to think that I could not 
ſecure myſelf from vice, but by retiring from the 
exerciſe of virtue, and begin to ſuſpe& that I was 
rather impelled by reſentment, than led by devo- 
tion, into ſolitude. My fancy riots in ſcenes of 
folly, and I lament that I have loſt ſo much, and 
have gained ſo little. In ſolitude, if I eſcapę the 
example of bad men, I want likewiſe the counſel 
and converſation of the good. I have been long 
comparing the evils with the advantages of ſociety, 
and reſolve to return into the world to-morrow, 
The life of a ſolitary man will be certainly miſerable, 
but not certainly devout.” 

They heard his reſolution with finrlte; but after 
a ſhort pauſe, offered to conduct him to Cairo. He 
dug up a conſiderable treaſure which he had hid 
aniong the rocks, and accompanied them to the city, 
on which, as he PO it, he . with rap- 


ture. 
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CH A P.; XXII. 


THE HAPPINESS OF A LIFE LED ACCORDING TO 
NATURE 44 TOY 


ASS SELAS went often to an aſſembly of learned 
men, who met at ſtated times to unbend their 
minds, and compare their opinions, Their manners 
were ſomewhat coarſe, but their converſation was in- 
ſtructive, and their diſputations acute, though ſome- 
times too violent, and often continued till neither 
controvertiſt remembered upon what queſtion they 
began. Some faults were almoſt general among them: 
_ every one was deſirous to dictate to the reſt, and 
every one was pleaſed to hear the genius or know- 
ledge of another depreciated. {0 1 1 
In this aſſembly Raſſelas was relating his interview 
with the hermit, and the wonder with which he 
heard him cenſure a courſe of life which he had ſo 
deliberately choſen, and ſo laudably followed. The 
ſentiments of the hearers were various. Some were 
of opinion, that the folly of his choice had been 
juſtly puniſhed by condemnation to. perpetual perſe- 
verance. One of the youngeſt among them, with 
great vchemence, pronounced him an hypocrite. 
Some talked of the right of ſociety to the labour of 
individuals, and trmfiderad retirement as a deſertion 
of duty. Others readily allowed, that there was a 
time when the claims of the publick were ſatisfied, 
and when a man might properly ſequeſter himſelt, 
to review his life, and purity his heart. I 
One, who appeared more affected with the nar- 


rative chan the reſt, thought it likely, that the hermit 
would, 
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would, in a few years, go back to his retreat, and, 
perhaps, if ſhame did not reſtrain, or death inter- 
cept him, return once more from his retreat into the 
world: © For the hope of happineſs, faid he, is ſo 
ſtrongly impreſſed, that the longeſt experience is not 
able to efface it. Of the preſent ſtate, whatever it 
be, we feel, and are forced to confeſs, the miſery; 
yet, when the ſame ſtate is again at a diſtance, 
imagination paints it as defirable. But the time 
will furely come, when deſire will be no longer our 
torment, and no man ſhall be wretched but by his 
own fault.” 

This, ſaid a philoſopher, who had heard him 


with tokens of great impatience, is the preſent con- 
dition of a wiſe man. The time is already come, 


when none are wretched but by their own fault. 
Nothing is more idle, than to enquire after hap- 
pineſs, which nature has kindly placed within our 
reach. The way to be happy 1s to live according to 
nature, in obedience to that univerfal and unalterable 
law with which every heart is originally impreſſed ; 
which is not written on it by precept, but engraven 


by deſtiny, not inſtilled by education, but infuſed 


at our nativity. He that lives according to nature 
will ſuffer nothing from the deluſions of hope, or 
importunities of deſire : he will receive and reject 


with equability of temper; and act or fuffer as 


the reaſon of things ſhall alternately preſcribe. 
Other men may amuſe themſelves with ſubtle de- 
finitions, or 1ntricate ratiocinations. Let them learn 
to be wile by eaſier means: let them obſerve the hind 


of the foreſt, and the linnet of the grove: let them 


Fonſicler the life of animals, whoſe motions are regu- 
* 
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lated by inſtinct; they obey their guide and are 
happy, Let us therefore, at length, ceaſe to diſ- 
pute, and learn to live; throw away the incum- 
brance of precepts, which they who utter them 
with ſo much pride and pomp do not underſtand, 
and carry with us this ſimple and intelligible maxim, 
That deviation from nature is deviation from b 
pineſs. 
When he had ſpoken, he looked round 0 with 
a placid air, and enjoyed the conſciouſneſs of his 
own beneficence. © Sir, ſaid the prince, with great 
modeſty, as I, like all the reſt of mankind, am de- 
ſirous of felicity, my cloſeſt attention has been fixed 
upon your diſcourſe : I doubt not the truth of a po- 
ſition which a man ſo learned has ſo confidently ad- 
vanced. (ot oe only know WAL. it 1s to live accord- 
ing to nature. 

« When I find young men ſo humble and ſo 
docile, ſaid the philoſopher, I can deny them no 
information which my ſtudies have enabled me to 
afford. To live according to nature, is to act 
always wich due regard to the fitneſs ariſing from 
the relations and qualities of cauſes and effects; to 
concur with the great and unchangeable ſcheme of 
univerſal felicity; to co-operate with the general 
diſpoſition and tendency of the How ſyſtem of* 
things.“ 

The prince ſoon found that this was one of the 
ſages whom he ſhould underſtand leſs as he heard 
him longer. He therefore bowed and wes ſilent, 
and the philoſopher, ſuppoſing him ſatisfied, and the 
reſt vanquiſhed, roſe up and departed with the air of a 
man that had co- operated with the preſent ſyſtem. 
CHAP, 
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CHAP. X RHI. 
THE PRINCE AND HIS SISTER DIVIDE BETWEEN 
THEM THE WORK OP OBSERVATION. 


ASSELAS returned home full of refle&ions, 
doubtful how to direct his future ſteps. Of 
the way to happinefs he found the learned and fimple 
equally ignorant; but, as he was yet young, he 
flattered himſelf that he had time remaining for 
more experiments, and further enquiries. He com- 
municated to Imlac his obſervations and his doubts, 
but was anfwered by him with new doubts, and 
remarks that gave him no comfort. He therefore 
diſcourſed more frequently and freely with his ſiſter, 
who had yet the fame hope with himfelf, and al- 
ways aſſiſted him to give ſome reaſon why, though 
he had been hitherto fruſtrated, he might ſucceed at 
laſt. 
„ We have hitherto, ſaid he! known but Itttle of 
the world : we have never yet been etther great or 


mean. In our own country, though we had royalty, 


we had no power, and in this we have not yet ſeen 
the private receſſes of domeſtick peace. Imlac fa- 
vours not our ſearch, left we ſhould in time find him 
miſtaken. We will divide the taſk between us: you 
ſhall try what 1s to be found in the fplendour of 
courts, and 1 will range the ſhades of humbler life, 
Perhaps command and authority may be the ſupreme 
bleſſings, as they afford moſt opportunities of doing 


good: or, perhaps, what this world can give may be 


found in the modeſt habitations of middle fortune; 


too Jow for great defigns, and too high for penury 
and diſtreſs.” 3 | 


CHAP, 
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CHA P. XXIV. 


THE PRINCE EXAMINES THE HAPPINESS OF HIGH 
STATIONS. = OL 


ASSELAS applauded the a and appeared 

next day with a ſplendid retinue at the court 
of the Baſſa. He was ſoon diſtinguiſhed for his mag- 
nificence, and admitted, as a prince whoſe curioſity 
had brought him from diſtant countries, to an intimacy 
with the great officers, and eden converſation. with 
the Baſſa himſelf. 

He was at firſt inclined to believe, 6 che man 
muſt be pleaſed with his 'own condition, whom all 
approached with reverence, and heard with abe- 
dience, and who had the power to extend his edicts 
to a whole kingdom. © There can be no pleaſure, 
aid he, equal to that of feeling at once the joy 
of thouſands all made happy by wiſe adminiſtra- 
tion. Yet, fince, by the law of ſubordination, this 
ſublime delight can be in one nation but the lot of 
one, it is ſurely reaſonable to think, that there is ſome 
ſatisfaction more popular and acceſſible, and that mil- 
lions can hardly be ſubjected to the will of a fingle 
man, only to A his ae breaſt with incommu- 
nicable content.” 5 7 

Theſe thoughts were often in his mind, and he 
| found no ion of the difficulty. But as preſents 
and civilities gained him more familiarity, he found 
that almoſt every man who ſtood high in employ- 
ment hated all the reſt, and was hated by them, and 
that their lives were a continual ſucceſſion of plots 
and detections, ſtratagems and eſcapes, faction and 

treachery. 
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treachery. Many of thoſe who ſurrounded the Baſſi, 
were ſent only to watch and report his conduct; every 


tongue was muttering cenſure, and every eye was 


ſearching for a fault. 
At laſt the letters Fe, revocation arrived, the Baſſa 


was carried in chains to Conſtantinople, and his name 


was mentioned no more. 
& What are we now to think of the prerogatives of 
power, ſaid Raſſelas to his ſiſter; is it without any 


efficacy to good ? or, is the ſubordinate degree only 


dangerous, and the ſupreme ſafe and glorious ? Is the 


Sultan the only happy man in his dominions ? or, is 


the Sultan himſelf ſubject to the torments of NP, 
and the dread of enemies ?” 

In a ſhort time the ſecond Baſſa was depoſed. The 
Sultan, that had advanced him, was murdered by the 
Janiſaries, and his ſucceſſor had other views, and dif- 
ferent favourites. 


CH A'P. X. 
THE PRINCESS PURSUES HER ENQUIRY WITH MORE 
DILIGENCE THAN SUCCESS. 1 55 


HE princeſs, in the mean time, inſinuated herſelf 
into many families ; for there are few doors, 
through which liberality, joined with good-humour, 
cannot find its way. The daughters of many houſes 
were airy and cheerful, but Nekayah had been too 
long accuſtomed to the converſation of Imlac and 
her brother to be much pleaſed with childiſh levity, 
and prattle which had no meaning. She found 


their thoughts narrow, their wiſhes low, and their 


merriment often artificial. Their pleaſures, poor as 
2 | they 
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they were, could not be preſerved pure, but were 
embittered by petty competitions and worthleſs 
emulation. They were always jealous of the beauty 
of each other; of a quality to which ſolicitude can 
add nothing, and from which detraction can take 
nothing away. Many were in love with triflers 
like themſelves, and many fancied that they were 
in love when in truth they were only idle. Their af- 
fection was not fixed on ſenſe or virtue, and therefore 
ſeldom ended but in vexation. Their grief, however, 
like their joy, was tranſient; every thing floated in 
their mind unconnected with the paſt or future, ſo that 
one deſire eaſily gave way to another, as a ſecond 
ſtone caſt into the water effaces and confounds the 
circles of the firſt. 

Wich theſe girls ſhe played as with inoffenſive ani- 
mals, and found them proud of her countenance, and 
weary of her company. 2 
But her purpoſe was to examine more e deeply, and. 
her affability eaſily perſuaded the hearts that were 
ſwelling with ſorrow to diſcharge their ſecrets in 
her ear: and thoſe. whom hope flattered, or pro- 
ſperity delighted, often courted her to partake their 
pleaſures. 

The princeſs and her brother commonly met in 
the evening in a private ſummer-houſe on the bank 
of the Nile, and related to each other the occur- 
rences of the day. As they were ſitting together, the 
princeſs caſt her eyes upon the river that flowed 
before her. © Anſwer, ſaid ſhe, great father of 
waters, thou that rolleſt thy floods through eighty 
nations, to the invocations of the daughter of thy 
native king. Tell me if thou watereſt, through all 

thy 


* . 
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thy courſe, a fingle habitation from which rows oft 


not hear the murmurs of complaint ?” 


© You are then, ſaid Raſſclas, not more ſucceſoful 
in private houſes than 1 have been in courts.” 
1 have, ſince the laſt partition of our provinces, 
faid the princeſs, enabled myſelf to enter familiarly 
into many families, where there was the faireſt ſhew 
of proſperity and peace, and know not one houſe 


that i is not haunted by ſome uy that 1 their 


quiet. | 
I did not ſeek eaſe among the poor, becauſe l 


concluded that there it could not be found. But ! 


faw many poor, whom I had ſuppoſed to live in 
affluence. Poverty has, in large cities, very different 
appearances : it is often concealed in ſplendour, 
and often in extravagance. It is the care of a very 
great part of mankind to conceal their indigence 
from the reſt : they ſupport themſelves by temporary 
expedients, and every day is loſt in contriving for the 
morrow. oY h 
c This, however, was an elk which, though fre- 
quent, I ſaw with leſs pain, becauſe I could Low 
it. Vet ſome have refuſed my bounties ; more of- 
fended with my quickneſs to detect their wants, than 
pleaſed with my readineſs to ſuccour them: and 
others, whoſe exigencies compelled them to admit my 
kindneſs, have never been able to forgive their be- 


nefactreſs. Many, however, have been ſincerely 


grateful, without the oſtentation of gratitude, or the 
hope of other favours.” | 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. XXVI. 


THE PRINCESS CONTINUES HER REMARKS UPON 
PRIVATE LIFE, 


EKAYAH percefvinyg her brother s attention 
fixed, proceeded in her narrative. 

© In families, where there is or is not poverty, 
there is commonly diſcord : if a kingdom be, as 
Imlac tells us, a great family, a family likewiſe is 
4 little kingdom, torn with factions, and expoſed 
to revolutions. An unpractiſed obſerver expects the 
love of parents and children to be conſtant and 
equal; but this kindneſs ſeldom continues beyond 
the years of infancy: in a ſhort time the children be- 
come rivals to their parents. Benefits are allayed 
by reproaches, and gratitude debaſed by envy. 

Parents and children ſeldom act in concert: 
each child endeavours to appropriate the eſteem or 
fondneſs of the parents, and the parents, with yet 
leſs temptation, betray each other to their children; 
thus ſome place their confidence in the father, and 
ſome in the mother, and by degrees, the houle is 
filled with artifices and feuds. 

« The opinions of children and in of the 
young and the old, are naturally oppoſite, by the 
contrary effects of hope and deſpondence, of ex- 
pectation and experience, without crime or folly on 
either ſide. The colours of life in youth and age 
appear different, as the face of nature in ſpring and 
winter. And how can children credit the aſſertions 
of parents, which their own * ſhow them to be 
falſe ? 

Vol. III. B b | « Few 
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« Few parents act in ſuch a manner as much to 
enforce their maxims by the credit of their lives. 
The old man truſts wholly to ſlow contrivance and 
gradual progreſſion : the youth expects to force his 
way by genius, vigour, and precipitance. The old 
man pays regard to riches, and the youth reve» 
rences virtue. The old man deifies prudence : the 
youth commits himſelf to magnanimity and chance. 
The young man, who intends no ill, believes that 
none is intended, and therefore acts with openneſs 
and candour: but his father, having ſuffered the 
injuries of fraud, is impelled to ſuſpect, and too 
oſten allured to practiſe it. Age looks with anger 
on the temerity of youth, and youth with contempt 
on the ſcrupuloſity of age. Thus parents and chil- 
dren, for the greateſt part, live on to love leſs and 
leſs: and, if thoſe whom nature has thus. cloſely 
united are the torments of each other, where ſhall 
we look for tenderneſs and conſolation ?” 

« Surely, ſaid the prince, you muſt have been 
unfortunate in your choice of acquaintance : I am 
unwilling to believe, that the moſt tender of all 
relations is thus impedes in its effects by natural 
neceſſity.” 

_ ©. Domeſtick diſcord, anſwered ſhe, is not ine- 
vitably and fatally neceſſary; but yet it is not eaſily 
avoided. We ſeldom ſee that a whole family is 
virtuous: the good and evil cannot well agree; and 
the evil can yet leſs agree with one another: even 
the virtuous fall ſometimes to variance, when their 
virtues are of different kinds, and tending to ex- 
tremes. In general, thoſe en have moſt re- 
TR verence 
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verence who moſt deſerve it: for he that lives well 
cannot be deſpiſed. 

« Many other evils infeſt private life. 8 are 
the ſlaves of ſervants whom they have truſted with 
their affairs. Some are kept in continual anxiety to 
the caprice of rich relations, whom they cannot 
pleaſe, and dare not offend. Some huſbands are 
imperious, and ſome wives perverſe: and, as it is 
always more eaſy to do evil than good, though the 
wiſdom or virtue of one can very rarely make many 
happy, the folly or vice of one may often make many 
miſerable.” 

« Tf ſuch be the 3 effect of marriage, ſaid the 
prince, I ſhall, for the future, think it dangerous to 
connect my intereſt with that of another, leſt I ſhould 
be unhappy by my. partner's fault.“ | 

<« have met, ſaid the princeſs, with many who 
live ſingle for that reaſon; but I never found that 
their prudence ought to raiſe envy. They dream 
away their time without friendſhip, without fond- 
neſs, and are driven to rid themſelves of the day, 
for which they have no uſe, by childiſh amuſements, 
or vicious delights. They act as beings under the 
conſtant ſenſe of ſome known inferiority, that fills 
their minds with ran&ur, and their tongues with 
cenſure. They are peeviſh at home, and male- 
volent abroad; and, as the outlaws of human na- 
ture, make it their . buſineſs and their pleaſure to 
diſturb that ſociety which debars them from its pri- 
vileges. To live without feeling or exciting ſym- 
pathy, to be fortunate without adding to the fe- 
licity of others, or afflicted without tafting the 


balm of pity, is a ſtate more gloomy than ſoli- 
B b 2 . 
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tude: it is not retreat, but excluſion from mankind, 
Marriage has many _ but e has no 


pleaſures,” 


« What then i is to be done? ſaid Raſſelas ; the 
more we enquire, the leſs we can reſolve. Surely he 
is moſt likely to pleaſe himſelf that has no other in- 
clination to regard,” 


DISQUISITION UPON GREATNESS. 


HE converſation had a ſhort pauſe. The prince, 
having conſidered bis ſiſter's obſervations, told 

her, that ſhe had ſurveyed life with prejudice, and 
ſuppoſed miſery where ſhe did not find it. © Your 
narrative, ſays he, throws yet a darker gloom upon 
the proſpects of futurity : the predictions of Imlae 
were but faint ſketches of the evils painted by Ne- 
kayah. I have been lately convinced that quiet is 
not the daughter of grandeur, or of power: that 
her preſence is not to be bought by wealth, nor en- 
forced by conqueſt. It is evident, that as any 
man acts in a wider compaſs, he muſt be more 
expoſed to oppoſition from enmity, or miſcarriage 
from chance; whoever has many to pleaſe or to go- 
vern, muſt uſe the miniſtry of many agents, ſome 
of whom will be wicked, and ſome ignorant; by 
ſome he will be miſled, and by ker: betrayed. 
If he gratifies one he will offend another: thoſe that 
are not favoured will think themſelves injured ; and, 
ſince favours can be conferred but upon few, the 
greater number will be always diſcontented.” 
: RN a , cc The 
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"© The diſcontent, ſaid the princeſs, which is thus 
unreaſonable, I hope that I fhall always haye fpiris 
to deſpiſe, and you, power to repreſs.” 

“ Diſcontent, anſwered Raſſelas, will not always 
be without reaſon under the moſt juſt and vigilant 
adminiſtration of publick affairs. None, however 
attentive, can always diſcover that merit which 1n- 
digence or faction may happen to obſcure; and 
none, however powerful, can always reward it. 
Yer, he that fees inferiour deſert advanced above 
him, will naturally impute that preference to par- 
tiality or Caprice ; and, indeed, it can ſcarcely be 
hoped that any man, howeyer magnanimous . by: 
nature, or exalted by condition, will be able to 
perſiſt for ever in the fixed and inexorable juſtice 
of diſtribution ; he will ſometimes indulge his own 
affections, and ſometimes thoſe of his favourites; he 
will permit ſome to pleaſe him who can never ſerve 
him; he will diſcover in thoſe whom he loves, qua- 
lities which in reality they do not poſſeſs; and to 
thoſe, from whom he receives pleaſure, he will in 
his turn endeavour to give it. Thus will recom- 
mendations ſometimes prevail which were purchaſed 
by money, or by the more deſtructive 9 of flat- 
tery and ſervility. 

« He that has much to do will do fomething 
wrong, and of that wrong muſt fuffer the conſe- 
quences ; and, if it were poſſible that he ſhould 
always act rightly, yet when ſuch numbers are to 
judge of his conduct, the bad will cenſure and 
obſtruct him by malevolence, and che good ſome- 
times by miſtake. 

„ B b 3 1 8 „ The. 
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« The higheſt ſtations cannot therefore hope to be 
the abodes of happineſs, which I would willingly be- 


heve to have fled from thrones and palaces to ſeats 
of humble privacy and placid obſcurity. For what 


can hinder the ſatisfaction, or intercept the expecta- 
tions, of him whoſe abilities are adequate to his em- 
ployments, who ſees with his own eyes the whole cir- 
cuit of his influence, who chooſes by his own know- 
ledge all whom he truſts, and whom none are tempted 


to deceive by hope or fear ? Surely he has nothing to 
do but to love and to be loved, to be virtuous and 


to be happy.” 
6 Whether perfect ppi would be procured 
by perfect goodneſs, ſaid Nekayah, this world will 
never afford an opportunity of deciding. But this, at 
leaſt, may be maintained, that we do not always find 
viſible happineſs in proportion to viſible virtue. All 
natural, and almoſt all political evils, are incident 
| alike to the bad and good: they are confounded in the 
| Miſery of a famine, and not much diſtinguiſhed in the 
fury of a faction; they fink together in a tempeſt, and 
are driven together from their country by invaders, 
All that virtue can afford is quietneſs of conſcience, a 
ſteady proſpect of a happier ſtate; this may enable us 
to endure calamity with patience; but remember that, 
patience muſt ſuppoſe pain.” 


| c HA. 
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CH AP. XXVIL 


 RASSELAS AND NEKAYAH CONTINUE THEIR CON- 
VERSATION, 


E AR princeſs, ſaid Raſſelas, you fall inte 
the common errours of exaggeratory decla- 

mation, by producing, in a familiar diſquiſition, ex- 
amples of national calamities, and ſcenes of exten- 
five miſery, which are found in books rather than in 
the world, and which, as they are horrid, are ordained 
to be rare. Let us not imagine evils which we do 
not feel, nor injure life by miſrepreſentations. I can- 
not bear that querulous eloquence which threatens 
every city with a fiege like that of Jeruſalem, that 
makes famine attend on every flight of locuſts, and 
ſuſpends peſtilence on the wing of every blaſt that 
iſſues from the ſouth. 

« On neceſſary and inevitable evils, which over- 
whelm kingdoms at once, all diſputation is vain: 
when they happen they muſt be endured. But it is 
evident, that theſe burſts of univerſal diſtreſs are 
more dreaded than felt; thouſands and ren thouſands 
flouriſh in youth, and wither in age, without the 
knowledge of any other than domeſtick evils, and 
ſhare the ſame pleaſures and vexations, whether their 
kings are mild or cruel, whether the armies of their 
country purſue their enemies, or retreat before them. 
While courts are diſturbed with inteſtine competitions, 
and ambaſſadors are negociating in foreign countries, 
the ſmith till plies his anvil, and the huſbandman 
drives his plow forward; the neceſſaries of life are 
required and obtained; and the ſucceſſive buſineſs 
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of the ſeaſons continues to make its wonted revolus 
tions. | 1 

<« Let us ceaſe to coofidbr what, perhaps, may 
never happen, and what, when it ſhall happen, will 
laugh at human ſpeculation. We will not endea- 
vour to modify the motions of the elements,” or to 
fix the deſtiny of kingdoms. It is our buſineſs to 
_ conſider what beings like us may perform; each 
labouring for his own happineſs, by promoting 
within his circle, however narrow, the happineſs of 
omers:: - - 

te Marriage is evidently the dictate of nature ; men 
and women are made to be companions of each 
other, and therefore I cannot be perſuaded but that 
marriage is one of the means of happineſs.” 

know not, ſaid the princeſs, whether marriage 
de more than one of the innumerable modes of hu- 
man miſery. When I ſee and reckon the yarious 
forms of connubial infelicity, the unexpected cauſes 
of laſting diſcord, the diverſities of temper, the op- 
pa of opinion, the rude colliſions of contrary 
defire where both are urged by violent impulſes, the 
obſtinate conteſts of diſagreeable virtues, where both 
are ſupported by conſciouſneſs of good intention, I 
am ſometimes diſpoſed to think with the ſeverer ca- 
ſuiſts of moſt nations, that marriage is rather per- 
mitted than approved, and that none, but by the 
inſtigation of a paſſion too much indulged, — 
themſelves with indiſſoluble compacts.“ 

* You ſeem to forget, replied Raſſelas, that you 
have, even now, repreſented celibacy as leſs happy 
than marriage. Both conditions may be bad, but 
they cannot both be works (FO it happens when 

wrong 
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wrong opinions are entertained, that they mutually 
deſtroy each other, and leave the mind open to 
truth et 
EI did not expect, anſwered the princeſs, to 1 
that imputed to falſehood which is the conſequence 
only of frailty. To the mind, as to the eye, it is 
difficult to compare with exactneſs objects vaſt in 
their extent, and various in their parts. Where we 
ſee or conceive the whole at once, we readily note 
the diſcriminations, and decide the preference: but. 
of two ſyſtems, of which neither can be ſurveyed 
by any human being in its full compaſs of magnitude 
and multiplicity of complication, where is the won- 
der that judging of the whole by parts, I am ak 
ternately affected by one and the other as either 
preſſes on my memory or fancy? We differ from 
ourſelves juſt as we differ from each other, when we 
ſee only part of the queſtion, as in the multifarious 
relations of politicks and morality ; but when we 
perceive the whole at once, as in numerical compu- 
cations, all agree in one judgment, and none ever 
yaries his opinion.“ 

Let us not add, ſaid the prince, to the other 
evils of life, the bitterneſs of controverſy, nor en- 
deayour to vie with each other in ſubtilties of argu- 
ment, We are employed in a ſearch, of which both 
are equally to enjoy the ſucceſs, or ſuffer by the miſ- 
carriage, It is therefore fit that we aſſiſt each other. 
You ſurely conclude too haſtily from the infelicity of 
marriage againſt its inſtitution : will not the miſery of 
life prove equally that life cannot be the gift of Hea- 
ven? The world muſt be peopled by marriage, or 
n without it.“ 


( Hap 
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How the world is to be peopled, returned Ne- 
kayah, is not my care, and needs not be yours. 1 
ſee no danger that the preſent generation ſhould omit 
to leave ſucceſſors behind them: we are not now in- 
quiring for the world, but for ourſelves.” 85 


CHAP. XXIX. 


THE DEBATE OF MARRIAGE CONTINUED. 


HE good of the whole, ſays Raſſelas, is the 
fame with the good of all its parts. If mar- 
riage be beſt for mankind, it muſt be evidently beſt 
for individuals, or a permanent and neceſſary duty 
muſt be the cauſe of evil, and ſome muſt be inevitably 
ſacrificed to the convenience of others. In the eſti- 
mate which you have made of the two ſtates, it 
appears that the incommodities of a fingle life are, 
in a great meaſure, neceſſary and certain, but thoſe of 
the conjugal ſtate accidental and avoidable. 

« ] cannot forbear to flatter myſelf, that prudence 
and benevolence will make marriage happy. The 
general folly of mankind is the cauſe of general com- 
plaint. Whan can be expected but diſappointment 
and repentance from a choice made in the immatu- 
rity of youth, in the ardour of deſire, without judg- 
ment, without foreſight, without inquiry after confor- 
mity of opinions, ſimilarity of manners, rectitude of 
judgment, or purity of ſentiment ? 

* Such is the common proceſs of marriage. A 
youth or maiden meeting by chance, or brought 
together by artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate 
erilities; go home, and dream of one another, 
Having 
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Having little to divert attention, or diverſify thought, 
they find themſelves uneaſy when they are apart, 
and therefore conclude that they ſhall be happy to- 
gether. They marry, and diſcover what nothing 
but voluntary blindneſs before had concealed ; they 
wear out life in altercations, and charge nature with 
cruelty. | | 

From thoſe early marriages proceeds likewiſe the 
rivalry of parents and children: the ſon is eager to 
enjoy the world before the father is willing to forſake 
it, and there is hardly room at once for two genera- 
tions, The daughter begins to bloom before the 
mother can be content to fade, and neither can for- 
bear to wiſh for the abſence of the other, 

„ Surely all theſe evils may be avoided by that 
deliberation and delay which prudence preſcribes 
to irrevocable choice. In the variety and jollity of 
youthful pleaſures life may be well enough ſupported 
without the help of a partner, Longer time will in- 
creaſe experience, and wider views will allow better 
opportunities of inquiry and ſelection : one advantage, 
at leaſt, will be certain; the parents will be viſibly 
older than their children,” 

c What reaſon cannot collect, ſaid Nekayah, 
and what experiment has not yet taught, can be 
known only from the report of others. I have been 
told that late marriages are not eminently happy. 
This is a queſtion too important to be neglected, 
and I have often propoſed it to thoſe, whoſe accu- 
racy of remark, and comprehenſiveneſs of know- 
ledge, made their ſuffrages worthy of regard. They 
have generally determined, that it is dangerous for a 


man and woman to ſuſpend their fate upon each 
other, 


_— EE RASSET AY; 
other, at a time when opinions are fixed, and habits 
are eſtabliſhed ; when friendſhips have been con- 
tracted on both ſides, when life has been planned into 
method, and the mind has long enjoyed the contem- 
plation of its own proſpects. 

It is fearcely poſſible that two invite been 
the world under the conduct of chance, ſhould have 
been both directed to the fame path, and it will not 
often happen that either will quit the track which 
cuſtom has made pleaſing. When the defultory 
tevity of youth has ſettled into regularity, it is ſoon 
ſucceeded by pride aſhamed to yield, or obſtinacy 
delighting to contend. And even though mutual 
eſteem produces mutual deſire to pleaſe, time itſelf, 
as it modifies unchangeably the external mien, deter- 
mines likewiſe the direction of the paſſions, and gives 
an inflexible rigidity to the manners. Long cuſtoms 
are not eaſily broken: he that attempts to change the 
courfe of his own life, very often labours in vain; 
and how ſhall we do that for others, which we are 
ſeldom able to do for ourſelves ?” 

« But ſurely, interpoſed the prince, you ſuppoſe 
the chief motive of choice forgotten or neglected. 
Whenever I ſhall ſeek a wife, it ſhall: be my firſt 
queſtion, whether the be willing to oe ted by rea- 
fon ?” | 

e Thus it is, faid Nekayah, that otiloſophers are 
deceived. There are a thouſand familiar diſputes 
which reaſon never can decide; queſtions that elude 
inveſtigation, and make logick ridiculous ; caſes 
where fomething muſt be done, and where little 
can be ſaid. Conſider the ſtate of mankind, and 


19 how few can be luppofed to act upon any 
occaſions, 
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occaſions, whether rial or great, with all the W 
of action preſent to their minds. Wretched would 
be the pair above all names of wretchedneſs, who 
ſhould be doomed to adjuſt by reaſon, every morning, 
all the minute detail of a domeſtick day. 

« Thoſe who marry at an advanced age, will pro- 
bably eſcape the encroachments of their children; but, 
in diminution of this advantage, they will be likely to 
leave them, ignorant and helpleſs, to a guardian's 
mercy: or, if that ſhould not happen, they mult at 
jeaſt go out of the world before they ſee thoſe whom 
they love beſt either wife or great. 

« From their children, if they have leſs to fear, 
they have leſs alſo to hope, and they loſe, withour 
equivalent, the joys of early love, and the convenience 
of uniting with manners pliant, and minds ſuſceptible 
of new impreſſions, which might wear away their 
diſſimilitudes by long cohabitation, as ſoft bodies, 
by continual ies, conform their ſurfaces to each 
other. | 

« ] believe it will be Gnd that thoſe who marry 
late are beſt pleaſed with their children, and thoſe who 
marry early with their partners.“ 

{© The union of theſe two affections, aid Raſſelas, 
would produce all that could be wiſhed. Perhaps 
there is a time when marriage might unite them, a 


time neither too early for the kather, nor too late for 


the huſband.” 

8 Every hour, anſwered the princeſs, conic my 
prejudice in favour of the poſition ſo often uttered 
by the mouth of Imlac, © That nature ſets her gifts 
on the right hand and on the left.. Thoſe conditions, 


which flatter hope and attract deſire, are ſo conſti- 
5 tuted, 
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tuted, that, as we approach one, we recede from 
another. There are goods ſo oppoſed that we cannot 
ſeize both, but, by too much prudence, may paſs 
between them at too great a diſtance to reach either. 
This is often the fate of long conſideration ; he does 
nothing who endeavours to do more than is allowed 
to humanity. Flatter not yourſelf with contrarieties 
of pleaſure. Of the bleſſings ſet before you make 
your choice, and be content. No man can taſte the 
fruits of autumn while he is delighting his ſcent 


with the flowers of the ſpring : no man can, at the 


ſame time, fill his cup from the ſource and from the 
mouth of the Nile. | 


CHAP, XXX. 
IMLAC ENTERS, AND CHANGES THE CONVERSATION. 


ERE Imlac entered, and interrupted them. 
« Imlac, ſaid Raſſelas, I have been taking from 
the princeſs the diſmal hiſtory of private life, and am 
almoſt diſcouraged from further ſearch.” 

e It ſeems to me, ſaid Imlac, that while you are 
making the choice of life, you neglect to live. You 
wander about a ſingle city, which, however large 
and diverſified, can now afford few novelties, and 
forget that you are in a country, famous among the 
earlieſt monarchies for the power and wiſdom of its 
inhabitants; a country where the ſciences firſt dawned 
that illuminate the world, and beyond which the 


arts cannot be traced of civil ſociety or domeſtick 


life. 
« The old Egyptians have left behind them mo- 
numents of induſtry and power, before which all 
European 
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European magnificence is confeſſed to fade away. The 

ruins of their architecture are the ſchools of modern 

builders, and from the wonders which time has ſpared 

we may corjeriare, though uncertainly, what it has 
deſtroyed.” _ 


„ My curioſity, fad Rafſelas, does not very. 


ſtrongly lead me to ſurvey piles of ſtone, or mounds 
of earth; my buſineſs is with man. I came hither 


not to meaſure fragments of temples, or trace 


choaked aqueducts, but bo look upon the various 
ſcenes of the preſent wor 

„ The things that are now before us, ſaid the 
princeſs, require attention, and deſerve it. What 


have I to do with the heroes or the monuments of 


ancient times? with times which never can return, 
and heroes, whoſe form of life was different from all 
that the preſent condition of mankind requires or 
allows?” 

To know any 4 returned the poet, we 
muſt know its effects; to ſee men we muſt ſee their 


works, that we may learn what reaſon has dictated 


or paſſion has incited, and find what are the moſt 
powerful motives of action. To judge rightly of 
the preſent we muſt oppoſe it to the paſt; for all 
judgment is comparative, and of the future no- 
thing can be known. The truth is, that no mind 
is much employed upon the preſent: recollection 
and anticipation fill up almoſt all our moments. 
Our paſſions are joy and grief, love and hatred, hope 
and fear. Of joy and grief the paſt is the object, 
and the future of hope and fear; even love and ha- 
tred reſpect the paſt, for me cauſe muſt. have been 


before the effect. 
« The 
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the former, and it is natural to inquire what were 


e The en ſtate of things is the conſequence of 


the ſources of the good that we enjoy, or the evil that 
we ſuffer. If we act only for ourſelves, to neglect 


the ſtudy of hiſtory is not prudent: if we are in- 
truſted with the care of othets, it is not juſt. Igno- 


rance, when it is voluntary, is criminal; and he may 


properly be charged with evil who nn. to learn 


how he might prevent it. = 

ce There is no part of hiſtory ſo nh uſeful as 
that which relates the progreſs of the human mind, 
the gradual improvement of reaſon, the ſucceſſive 
advances of ſcience, the viciſſitudes of learning and 
ignorance which are the light and darkneſs of think- 
ing beings, the extinction and reſuſcitation of arts, 
and the revolutions of the intellectual world. If 
accounts of battles and invaſions are peculiarly the 
buſineſs of princes, the uſeful or elegant arts are 
not to be neglected; thoſe who have kingdoms to 
govern, have underſtandings to cultivate. 

« Example is always more efficacious than precept. 
A ſoldier is formed in war, and a painter muſt copy 
pictures. In this, contemplative life has the ad- 
vantage: great actions are ſeldom ſeen, but the la- 
bours of art are always at hand for thoſe who defire 
to know what art has been able to perform. 

e When the eye or the imagination is ſtruck with 


an uncommon work, the next tranſition of an 


active mind is to the means by which it was per- 
formed. Here begins the true uſe of ſuch contem- 
plation; we enlarge our comprehenſion by new 
ideas, and perhaps recover ſome art loſt to man- 
kind, or learn what is leſs perfectly known in our 
| own 
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own country. At leaſt we compare our -own with 
former times, and either rejoice at our improvements, 
or, what is the firſt motion towards good, diſcover. 
our defects.“ 5 

« ] am willing, ſaid the prince, to ſee all that can 
deſerve my ſearch.” And 1, ſaid the princeſs, ſhall 
Ire Wien: to learn ſomething of the manners of anti- 
quity.“ | 
The moſt pompous monument of Egyptian great- 
neſs, and one of the moſt bulky works of manual in- 
duſtry, ſaid Imlac, are the pyramids ; fabricks raiſed 
before the time of hiſtory, and of which the earlieſt 
narratives afford us only uncertain traditions. Of 
theſe the Land is ſtill ſtanding very little injured 
by tin 

« Let us viſit them to-morrow, ſaid Nekayah. I 
have often heard of the pyramids, and ſhall not reſt 
till I have feen them within and without with my 


own eyes.” 


CHAP. "XXX: 
THEY VISIT THE PYRAMIDS. 


HE reſolution being thus taken, they ſet out 

the next day. They laid tents upon their 

. camels, being reſolved to ſtay among the pyramids 
till their curioſity was fully ſatisfied. They travelled 
gently, turned aſide to every thing remarkable, 
ſtopped from time to time and converſed with the 
inhabitants, and obſerved the various appearances of 


towns ruined and inhabited, of wild and cultivated 


nature. 


Var 1. - WE. When 


* 
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When they came to the great pyramid, they were 
aſtoniſhed at the extent of t the baſe, and the height 
of the top. Imlac explained to them the principles 
upon which the pyramidal form was chofen for a 
fabrick intended to co-extend its duration with 
that of the world: he ſhewed that its gradual di- 
minution gave it ſuch ſtability, as defeated all the 
common attacks of the elements, and could ſcarcely 
be overthrown by earthquakes themſelves, the leaſt 
reſiſtible of natural violence. A concuſſion that ſhould 
Hatter the pyramid would threaten the TIN of 
the continent. 

They meaſured all its dimenſions and pitched 
their tents at its foot. Next day they prepared to | 
enter its interior apartments, and having -hired the 
common guides climbed up to the firft paſſage, when 
the favourite of the princeſs, looking into the cavity, 
ſtepped back and trembled. * Pekuah, faid the prin- 
ceſs, of what art thou afraid? © Of the narrow en- 
trance, anſwered the lady, and of the dreadful gloom. 
J dare not enter a place which muſt furely be inha- 
bited by unquiet fouls. The original poſſeflors of 
theſe dreadful vaults. will ſtart up before us, and per- 
haps ſhut us 1n for ever.” She ſpoke, and threw her 
arms round the neck of her miſtreſs. 

ce If all your fear be of apparitions, faid the 
prince, I will promiſe you ſafety : there is no danger 
from the dead; he that is once buried will be ſeen no 
more.“ | 

« That the dead are ſeen no more, faid Imlac, I 1 
will not undertake to maintain, againſt the con- 
current and unvaried teſtimony of all ages, and of 


all nations. There is no people, rude or learned, 
among 
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among whom apparitions of the dead are not re- 
lated and believed. This opinion, which perhaps 
prevails as far as human nature is diffuſed, could 
become univerſal only by its truth: thoſe, that 
never heard of one another, would not have agreed 
in a tale which nothing but experience can make cre- 
dible. That it is doubted by ſingle cavillers, can 
very little weaken the general evidence; and ſome 
who deny it with their tongues confeſs it by their 
fears. PE 

« Yet J do not mean to add new. terrours to thoſe 
which have already ſeized upon Pekuah. There can 
be no reaſon why ſpectres ſhould haunt the pyramid 
more than other places, or why they ſhould have 
power or will to hurt innocence and purity. Our 
entrance is no violation of their privileges ; we can 
take nothing from them, how then can we offend 
them?“ 

« My dear Pekuah, ſaid the a. I will always 
go before you, and Imlac ſhall folloy you. Re- 
N that you are the companion. of the princels 
of Abiſſinia. 

« If the princeſs is pleaſed that her ſervant ſhould 
die, returned the lady, let her command ſome death 
leſs dreadful than enclofure in this horrid cavern, 
| You know I dare not diſobey you: I mult go if you 
command me; but, if I once eater, I never ſhall 
come back.“ 

The princeſs ſaw that her Ger was too ſtrong 
ior expoſtulation or reproof, and embracing hee, 
told her that ſhe ſhould ſtay in the tent till their 
return, Pekuah was yet not fatisfied, but entreated 


the princeſs not to purſue ſo dreadful a purpoſe as 
. _ that 
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that of entering the receſſes of the pyramid; 
Though I cannot teach courage, faid Nekayah, 


J muſt not learn cowardice; nor leave at laſt undone 


what I came hither only to do.” 8 


E XKYL 
THEY ENTER THE PYRAMID. 


EKUAH deſcended to the tents, and the reft 
entered the pyramid : they paſſed through the 
galleries, ſurveyed the vaults of marble, and examined 
the cheſt in which the body of the founder is ſuppoſed 
to have been repoſited. They then ſat down in one 


of the moſt fpactous chambers to reſt a while ay 


they attempted to return. 
« We have now, ſaid Imlac, n our mics 


with an exact view of the greateſt work of man, ex- 


cept the wall of China. 
“ Of the wall it is very eaſy to aſſign the motive. 


It ſecured a wealthy and timorous nation from the 


incurſions of Barbarians, whoſe unſkilfulnefs in arts 
made rt eaſier for them to ſupply their wants by 
rapine than by induſtry, and who from time to time 


poured in upon the habitations of peaceful com- 


merce, as vultures deſcend upon domeſtick fowl. 
Their celerity and fierceneſs made the wall neceſſary, 
and their ignorance made it efficacious. 

« But for the pyramids no reaſon has ever been 
given adequate to the coſt and labour of the work. 
The narrowneſs of the chambers proves -that it 
could afford no retreat from enemies, and treaſures 


might have been EY at far leſs expence with 
* 
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equal ſecurity, It ſeems to have been erected only 
in compliance with that hunger of imagination which 
preys inceſſantly upon life, and muſt be always ap- 
pealed by ſome employment. Thoſe who have al- 
ready all that they can enjoy, muſt enlarge their 
defires. He that has built for uſe, till ufe is ſup- 
plied, muſt begin to build for vanity, and extend 

his plan to the utmoſt power of human performance, 
that he 'may not be ſoon reduced to form another 
with. | 

«x eonfider this mighty ſtructure as a monument 
of the inſufficiency of human enjoyments. A king, 
whoſe power is unlimited, and whoſe treaſures ſur- 
mount all real and imaginary wants, is compelled to 
ſolace, by the erection of a pyramid, the ſatiety of 
dominion and taſteleſsneſs of pleafures, and to amuſe 
the tediouſneſs of declining life, by ſeeing thouſands 
labouring without end, and one ſtone, for no pur- 
poſe, laid upon another. Whoever thou art, that, 
not content with a moderate condition, imagineſt 
happineſs in royal magnificence, and dreameſt that 
command or riches can feed the appetite of novelty 
with perpetual gratifications, ſurvey the n 
and confeſs thy folly!“ 


CHAP XXXI.L 


THE PRINCESS MEETS WITH AN UNEXPECTED MIS=- 
FORTUNE, 


HEY le up, and returned through the cavity 

at which they had entered, and the princeſs 
prepared for her favourite a long narrative of dark 
labyrinths, and coſtly rooms, and of the different 
e 3 impreſſions 


F- 
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impreſſions which the yarieties of the way had made 
upon her. But when they came to their train, they 
found every one ſilent and dejected: the men diſco- 
vered ſhame and fear in their countenances, and the 
women were weeping in the tents. 

What had happened they did not try to conjecture, 
but immediately inquired. t You had ſcarcely en- 
tered into the pyramid, ſaid one of the attendants, 
when a troop of Arabs ruſhed upon us; we were too 
few to reſiſt them, and too flow to eſcape. They 
were about to ſearch the tents, ſet us on our camels, 
and drive us along before them, when the approach 
of ſome Turkiſh horſemen put them to flight; but 
they ſeized the lady Pekuah with her two maids, 
and carried them away : the Turks are now purſuing 
them by our inſtigation, but 1 fear they will not be 
able to overtake them.” | 

The princeſs was overpowered with ſurpriſe and 
grief. Raſſelas, in the firſt heat of his reſentment, 
ordered his ſervants to follow him, and prepared to 
purſue the robbers with his ſabre in his hand. Sir, 
ſaid Imlac, What. can you hope from violence or 
valour? the Arabs are mounted on horſes trained to 
battle and retreat; we have only beaſts of burden. 
By leaving our preſent ſtation we may loſe the prin- 
ceſs, but cannot hope to regain Pekuah.” 

In a ſhort time the Turks returned, having not 
been able to reach the enemy. The princeſs burſt 
out into new lamentations, and Raſſelas could ſcarcely 
forbear to reproach them with cowardice ; but Imlac 
was of opinion, that the elcape of the Arabs was no 
addition to their misfortune, for perhaps they would 
have killed their captives rather than have reſigned 
them. 


CRAP, 
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CHAP NNE 


THEY RETURN TO CAIRO WITHOUT PEKUAH, 


* HERE. was nothing to be hoped from longer 
ſtay, They returned to Cairo repenting of 
their curioſity, cenſuring the negligence of the go- 
vernment, lamenting their own raſhneſs which had 
neglected to procure a guard, imagining many expe- 
pedients by which the loſs of Pekuah might have been 
prevented, and reſolving to do ſomething for her re- 
covery, though none could find any thing proper to 


be done. 
Nekayah retired to her chamber, where her. wo- 


men attempted to comfort her, by telling her that 
all had their troubles, and that lady Pekuah had en- 
joyed much happineſs in the world for a long time, 
and might reaſonably expect a change of fortune. 
They hoped that ſome good would befall her where- 
foever ſhe was, and that their miſtreſs would find 
another friend who might ſupply her place. 

The princeſs made them no anſwer, and they con- 
tinued the form of condolence, not much grieved in 
their hearts that the favourite was loſt. 

Next day the prince preſented to the Baſſa a me- 
morial of the wrong which he had ſuffered, and a 
peticion for redreſs. The Baſſa threatened to puniſh 
the robbers, but did not attempt to catch them, nor 
indeed, could any account or deſcription be given by + 
which ke might direct the purſuit, 

It ſoon appeared that nothing would be done by 
authority. Governors, being accuſtomed to hear of 

Cc 4 mote 
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more crimes than they can puniſh, and more wrongs 
than they can redreſs, ſet themſelves at eafe by in- 
diſcriminate negligence, and preſently forget the re- 
queſt when they loſe ſight of the petitioner. 
lImlac then endeavoured to g in ſome intelligence 
by private agents. He found many who pretended 
to an exact knowledge of all the haunts of the 
Arabs, and to regular correſpondence with their 
chiefs, and who ' readily undertook the recovery of 
Pekuah. Of theſe, ſome were furniſhed with money 
for their Journey, and came back no more; ſome 
were liberally paid for accounts which a few days 
diſcovered to be faiſe. But the princeſs would not 
ſuffer any means, however improbable, to be left 
untried. While ſhe was doing ſomething ſhe kept 
her hope alive. As one expedient failed, another was 
ſuggeſted; when one meſſenger returned unſucceſs- 
ful, another was diſpatched to a different quarter. 
Two months had now paſſed, and of Pekuah no- 
thing had been heard; the hopes which they had 
endeavoured to raiſe in each other grew more lan-. 
guid, and the princeſs, when ſhe ſaw nothing more 
to be tried, ſunk down inconſolable in hopeleſs de- 
jection. A thouſand times ſhe reproached herſelf 
with the eaſy compliance, by which ſhe permitted 
her favourite to ſtay behind her. © Had not my 
fondneſs, ſaid ſhe, leſſened my authority, Pekuah 
had not dared to talk of her terrours. She ought 
to have feared me more than ſpectres. A ſevere 
look would have overpowered her; a peremptory 
command would have compelled obedience. Why 
did fooliſh indulgence prevail upon me ? Why did 
1 not * 2 refuſe to hear! * . 
| a Great 
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Great princeſs, ſaid Imlac, do not reproach 
yourſelf for your virtue, or conſider that as blame- 
able by which evil has. accidentally been cauſed. 
Your tenderneſs for the timidity of Pekuah was ge- 
nerous and kind. When we act according to our 
duty, we commit the event to him by whoſe laws 
our actions are governed, and who will ſuffer none to 
be finally puniſhed for obedience. When, in prol- 
pect of ſome good, whether natural or moral, we 
break the rules preſcribed us, we withdraw from the 
direction of ſuperior wiſdom, and take all conſe- 
quences upon ourſelves. Man cannot ſo far know 
the connexion of cauſes and events, as that he may 
venture to do wrong in order to do right. When 
we purſue our end by lawful means, we may always 
confole our miſcarriage by the hope of future re- 
compence. When we conſult only our own policy, 
and attempt to find a nearer way to good, by over- 
leaping the ſettled boundaries of right and wrong, 
we cannot be happy even by ſucceſs, becauſe we 
cannot eſcape the conſciouſneſs of our fault: but, 
if we miſcarry, the diſappointment is irremediably 
. embittered. How comfortleſs is the ſorrow of him 
who feels at once the pangs of guilt, and the vexa- 
tion of calamity which guilt has brought upon 
him ? > £2 | 
« Conſider, W what woah wy been your 
condition, if the lady Pekuah had entreated to ac- 
company you, and being compelled to ſtay in the 
tents, had been carried away; or how would you 
have borne the thought, if you had forced her into 
the pyramid, and the had died before SI in Ge 
of terrour ?” 


cc „Had 
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« Had either happened, faid Nekayah, I could 
not have endured life till now: I ſhould have been 
'rortured to madneſs by the remembrance of ſuch 
cruelty, or muſt have pined N in abhorrence of 
myſelf.” | 
This at leaſt, ſaid Imlac, is the preſent reward 
of virtuous conduct, that no unlucky conſequence can 
opüge us to Fepent * i | 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


THE PRINCESS LANGUISHES FOR WANT OF PEKUAH. 


EKAYAH being thus reconciled to herſelt, 
| found that no evil is inſupportable but that 
which is accompanied with conſciouſneſs of wrong. 
She was, from that time, delivered from the vio- 
lence of tempeſtuous ſorrow, and ſunk into. filent 
penſiveneſs and gloomy tranquillity, She ſat from 
morning to evening recollecting all that had been 
done or ſaid by her Pekuah, treaſured up with care 
every trifle on which Pekuah had fer an accidental 
value, and which might recal to mind any little in- 
cident or careleſs converſation. The ſentiments of 
her, whom ſhe now expected to fee no more, were 
treaſured in her memory as rules of life, and ſhe 
deliberated to no other end than to conjecture on 
any occaſion what would haye been the 0 and 
counſel of Pekuah. | 
The women, by whom tas was eds knew 
nothing of her real condition, and therefore ſhe could 
not talk to them but with caution and reſerve. She 
began to remit her curioſity, having no great care 
| X | ta 
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to collect notions which ſhe had no convenience of 
uttering. Raſſelas endeavoured firſt to comfort, and 
afterwards to divert her; he hired muſicians, to whom 
ſhe ſeemed to liſten, but did not hear them, and pro- 
cured maſters to inſtruct her in various arts, whoſe 
lectures, when they viſited her again, were again to be 
repeated, She had loſt her taſte of pleaſure, and her 
ambition of excellence. And her mind, though forced 
into ſhort excurſions, always recurred to the image 
of her friend, 

Imlac was every morning earneſtly enjoined to 
renew his inquiries, and was aſked every night whe- 
ther he had yet heard of Pekvah, till not being able 
to return the princeſs the anſwer that ſhe deſired, he 
was leſs and leſs willing to come into her preſence. 
She obſerved his backwardneſs, and commanded 
him to attend her. You are not, ſaid ſhe, to con- 
found impatience with reſentment, or to ſuppoſe 
that I charge you with negligence, becauſe I repine 
at your unſucceſsfulneſs. I do not much wonder at 
your abſence; I know that the unhappy are never 
pleaſing, and that .all naturally avoid the contagion 
of miſery. To hear complaints is weariſome alike 
to the wretched and the happy ; for who wouid cloud, 
by adventitious grief, the ſhort gleams of gaiety 
which life allows us? or who, that is ſtruggling un- 
der his own exile will add to them the miſeries of 
another ? 

« The time is at hand, when none ſhall be dit. 
turbed any longer by the ſighs of Nekayah : my 
ſearch after happineſs is now at an end. I am re- 
ſolved to retire from the world with all its flatteries 
and Geceim, and will hide myſelf i in ſolitude without 


any 


any other care than to compoſe my thoughts, and re- 


a OUIRASSESL AS 


gulate my hours by a conſtant fucceſſion of innocent 
occupations, till, with a mind purified from all earthly 
defires, I ſhall enter into that flate, to which all are 
haftening, and in which 1 __ again to ey the 
friendfhip of Pekuah.” 

«© Do not entangle your mind, faid "30 i irre- 
vocable determinations, nor increaſe the burthen of 
life by a voluntary accumulation of miſery: the weari- 
neſs of retirement will continue or increaſe when the 
loſs of Pekuah is forgotten That you have been de- 
prived of one pleaſure, is no very good reaſon for 
rejection of the reſt.” <1 

E Since Pekuah was taken from me, ſaid the prin- 
cefs, I have no pleaſure to reje& or to retain. She 


that has no one to love or truſt has little to hope. 


She wants the radical principle of happineſs. We 
may, perhaps, allow that what ſatisfaction this world 


can afford, muſt ariſe from ke conjunction of wealth, 


knowledge, and goodneſs: wealth is nothing but as 
it is beſtowed, and knowledge nothing but as it is 
communicated: they muſt therefore be imparted to 
others, and to whom could I now delight to impart 
them ? Goodneſs affords the only comfort which can 
be enjoyed without a Pony,” and goodneſs __ be 
practiſed in retirement.“ 

« How far ſolitude may admit qvodacts, or 4 
vance it, I ſhall not, replied Imlac, diſpute at pre- 
ſent. Remember the confeſſion of the pious hermit. 


vou will with to return into the world, when the 
image of your companion has left your thoughts.” 
„That time, ſaid Nekayah, will never come. The 
-generous frankneſs, the modeſt obſequiouſneſs, and 


the 
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the faithful ſecrecy of my dear Pekuah, will always 
be more miſſed, as 1 ſhall live e to ſee vice and 
folly.” 

« The ſtate of a mind oppreſſed with a ſudden 
calamity, ſaid Imlac, is like that of the fabulous 
inhabitants of the new created earth, who, when the 
firſt night came upon them, | ſuppoſed that day 
would never return. When the clouds of forrow 
gather over us, we fee nothing beyond them, nor can 
imagine how they will be diſpelled: yet a new day 
ſucceeded to the night, and ſorrow 1s never Jong 
without a dawn of eaſe. But they who reſtrain 
themſelves from receiving comfort, do as the fa- 
vages would have done, had they pur out their 
eyes when it was dark, Our minds, like our bodies, 
are in continual flux; fomething is hourly loſt, and 
| ſomething acquired. To loſe much at once is in- 
convenient to either, but while the vital powers re- 
main uninjured, nature will find the means of re- 
paration. Diſtance has the fame effect on the mind 
as on the eye, and while we glide along the ſtream 
of time, whatever we leave behind us is always 
leſſening, and that which we approach increaſing in 
magnitude. Do not ſuffer life to ſtagnate; it will 
grow muddy for want of motion: commit yourſelf 
again to the current of the world; Pekuah will va- 
niſh by degrees; you will meet in your way ſome 
other favourite, or learn to diffuſe yourſelf in general 
converſation.“ 

« At leaſt, ſaid the Prince, do not deſpair before 
all remedies have been tried: the enquiry after the 
__ unfortunate lady is ſtill continued, and ſhall be car- 
ried on with yet greater diligence, on condition 


that 
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that you will promiſe to wait a year he the event, 
without any unalterable reſolution.” 

Nekayah thought this a reaſonable demand, and 
made the promiſe to her brother, who had been ad- 
vided by Imlac to require it. Imlac had, indeed, 
no great hope of regaining Pekuah, but he ſup- 
poſed, that if he could fecure the interval of a year, 
the princeſs would be then in no danger of a 
cloiſter. | 


C H A P. XXXV, | 
PEKUAH IS STILL REMEMBERED. THE PROGRESS OF 
| SORROW, | 


— 


TEKAYAH, ſeeing that nothing was omitted 
for the recovery of her favourite, and having, 
by her promiſe, ſet her intention of retirement at 
a diſtance, began imperceptibly to return to com- 
mon cares and common pleaſures. She rejoiced 
without her own conſent at the ſuſpenſion of her 
ſorrows, and ſometimes caught herſelf with indig- 
nation in the act of turning away her mind from 
the remembrance of her, whom yet ſhe reſolved never 
to forget. 

Rue then appointed a certain hour of che day for 
meditation on the merits and fondneſs of Pekuah, 
and for ſome weeks retired conſtantly at the time 
fixed, and returned with her eyes ſwollen and her 
countenance clouded. By degrees ſhe grew lefs 
ſcrupulous, and ſuffered any important and preſſing 
avocation to delay. the tribute of daily tears. She 
then yielded to leſs occaſions; ſometimes forgor 
what ſhe was indeed afraid to remember, and, at 
laſt, 


1aſt, wholly releaſed herſelf from the duty of periodi- 
cal affliction. 

Her real love of Pekuah was yet not diminiſhed. 
A thouſand occurrences brought her back to me- 
mory, and a thouſand wants, which nothing but the 


confidence of friendſhip can ſupply, made her fre- 


quently regretted. She, therefore, ſolicited Imlac 
never to deſiſt from enquiry, and to leave no art of 
intelligence untried, that, at leaſt, ſhe might have 
the comfort of knowing that ſhe did not ſuffer by 
negligence or ſluggiſnneſs. Yet what, faid ſhe, 


is to be expected from our purſuit of happineſs, when 


we find the ſtate of life to be ſuch, that happineſs it- 

ſelf is the cauſe of miſery ? Why ſhould we endea- 
vour to attain that, of which the poſſeſſion cannot be 
ſecured ? I ſhall henceforward fear to yield my heart 
to excellence, however bright, or to fondneſs, how- 
ever tender, leſt [ Mould loſe _—_ what I haye loſt 


in Pekuah.“ 
CHAP. XXXVL 


THE PRINCESS HEARS NEWS OF PEKUAH. 


N ſeven months, one of the meſſengers, who had 


been ſent away upon the day when the promiſe 
was drawn from the princeſs, returned, after many 
unſucceſsful rambles, from the borders of Nubia, 


with an account that Pekuah was in the hands of an 


Arab chief, who poſſeſſed a caſtle or fortreſs on the 
extremity of Egypt. The Arab, whoſe revenue 
was plunder, was willing to reſtore her, with her two 


attendants, for two hundred ounces of gold. | 
5 The 
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The price was no ſubject of debate. The princeſs 
was in extaſies when ſhe heard that her favourite 
was alive, and might ſo cheaply be ranſomed. She 
could not think of delaying for a moment Pekuah's 
happineſs or her own, but entreated her brother to 
fend back the meſſenger wita the ſum required. 
Imlac being conſulted, was not very confident of 
the veracity of the relator, and was ſtill more doubt- 
ful of the Arab's faith, who might, if. he were too 
liberally truſted, detain at once, the money and the 
captives. He thought it dangerous to put them- 
ſelves in the power of the Arab, by going into his 
diſtrict, and could not expect that the Rover would 
ſo much expoſe himſelf as to come into the lower 
country, where he might be ſeized by the forces of 
the Baſh. ' 

It is difficult to negociate where neither will truſt, 
But Imlac, after ſome deliberation, directed the meſ- 
fenger to propoſe that Pekuah ſhould be conducted 
by ten horſemen to the monaſtery of St. Antony, 
which is fituated in the deſerts of Upper-Egypt, 
where ſhe ſhould be met by the ſame number, and 
her ranſom ſhould be paid. 5 

That no time might be loſt, as they expected 
that the propoſal would not be refuſed, they imme- 
diately began their journey to the monaſtery; and, 
when they arrived, Imlac went forward with the 
former meſſenger to the Arab's fortreſs. Raſſelas 
was deſirous to go with them; but neither his ſiſter 
nor Imlac would conſent. The Arab, according 
to the cuſtom of his nation, obſerved the laws of 
hoſpitality with great exactneſs to thoſe who put 
themſelves into his power, and, in a few days, 

brought 
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brought Pekuah with her maids, by eaſy journies, to 
the place appointed, where receiving the ſtipulated 
price, he reſtored her with great reſpect to liberty and 
her friends, and undertook to conduct them back 
towards Cairo hoy nga all danger of robbery or 
violence. 

The princeſs and her favourite embraced each 
other with tranſport too vielent to be expreſſed, and 
went out together to pour the tears of tenderneſs in 
ſecret, and exchange profeſſions of kindneſs and gra- 
titude. After a few hours they returned into the re- 
fectory of the convent, where, in the preſence of the 
prior and his brethren, the prince required of Pekuah 
the hiſtory of her adventures. 


CHAP. XXXVIL 
THE ADVENTURES OF THE LADY PEKUAH. 


« A T what time, and in what manner, I was 
forced away, ſaid Pekuah, your ſervants 
have told you. The ſuddenneſs of the event ſtruck 
me with ſurpriſe, and I was at firſt rather ſtupified 
than agitated with any paſſion of either fear or ſor- 
row. My confuſion was increaſed by the ſpeed and 
tumult of our flight, while we were followed by the 
Turks, who, as it ſeemed, ſoon deſpaired to overtake 
us, or were afraid of thoſe whom they made a ſhew 
of menacing. 
. the Arabs ſaw themſelves out of danger 
they ſlackened their courſe, and as I was leſs ha- 
raſſed by external violence, I began to feel more un- 
eaſineſs in my mind. After ſome time we ſtopped 
Vor. III. D d near 


near a ſpring ſhaded with trees in a pleaſant mea- 
dow, where we were ſet upon the ground, and of- 


— ESSELAS 


fered ſuch refreſhments as our maſters were partaking. 
I was ſuffered to fit with my maids apart from the 
reſt, and none attempted to comfort or inſult us, 
Here 1 firſt began to feel the full weight of my mi- 
ſery. The girls ſat weeping in ſilence, and from 
time to time looked on me for ſuceour. I knew not 


to what condition we were doomed, nor could con- 


jecture where would be the place of our captivity, 
or whence to draw any hope of deliverance. I was 
in the hands of robbers and ſavages, and had no 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that their pity was more than 
their juſtice, or that they would forbear the gratifi- 
cation of any ardour of defire, or caprice of cruelty. 
I, however, kiſſed my maids, and endeavoured to 
pacify them by remarking, that we were yet treated 
with decency, and that, ſince we were now carried 
beyond purſuit, there was no danger of violence to 
our lives. 

« When we were to be ſet again on horſeback, my 
maids clung round me, and refuſed to be parted, but 
I commanded them not to irritate thoſe who had us 
in their power. We travelled the remaining part of 
the day through an unfrequented and pathleſs coun- 
try, and came by moon-light to the ſide of a hill, 
where the reſt of the troop was ſtationed, Their 
tents were pitched, and their fires kindled, and our 
chief was welcomed as a man much beloved by his 
dependants. 

« We were received into a large tent, where we 
found women who had attended their huſbands in 


the expedition. They ſer before us the ſupper 


which 
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which they had provided, and I eat it rather to en- 
courage my maids, than to comply with any ap- 
petite of my own. When the meat was taken away, 
they ſpread the carpets for repoſe. I was weary, 
and hoped to find in fleep that remiſſion of diſtreſs 
which nature ſeldom denies. Ordering myſelf there- 
fore to be undreſt, I obſerved that the's women looked 
very earneſtly upon me, not expecting, I ſuppoſe, to 
ſee me ſo ſubmiſſively attended. When my upper 
veſt was taken off, they were apparently. ſtruck 
with the ſplendour of my clothes, and one of them 
timorouſly laid her hand upon the embroidery. She 
then went out, and, in a ſhort time, came back with 
another woman, who ſeemed to be of higher rank, 
and greater authority. She did, at her entrance, 
the uſual act of reverence, and taking me by the 
hand, placed me in a ſmaller tent, ſpread with finer 
. carpets, where I ſpent the night quietly with my. 


maids. 
In the morning, as I was ſitting on the graſs, the 


chief of the troop came towards me. I roſe up to 
receive him, and he bowed with great reſpect. 
e Illuſtrious lady, ſaid he, my fortune is better 
than I had preſumed to hope; I am told by my wo- 
men, that I have a princeſs in my camp.“ Sir, 
anſwered I, your women have deceived themſelves 
and you; I am not a princeſs, but an unhappy 
ſtranger who intended ſoon to have left this country, 
in which I am now to be wnpriſoned for ever.” 
*« Whoever, or whenceſoever, you are, returned the 
Arab, your dreſs, and that of your ſervants, ſhew 
your rank to be high, and your wealth to be great. 


| Way ſhould you, who can fo eafily procure your 
Dd 2 7 ranſom, 


ASS EL AS; 


ranſom, think yourſelf i in danger of perpetual cape 
tivity ? The purpoſe of my incurſions is to increaſe 
my riches, or, more properly, to gather tribute. 
The fons of Iſhmael are the natural and hereditary 
lords of this part of the continent, which is uſurped 
by late invaders, and low-born tyrants, from whom 
we are compelled to take by the fword what is de- 
nied to juſtice. The violence of war admits no 
diſtinction; the lance that is lifted at guilt and 
power, will fometimes fall on innocence and gen- 
tleneſs.” | 

« How little, faid I, did J expect that yeſterday | it 
ſhould have fallen upon me!“ | 
„ Misfortunes, anſwered the Arab, ſhould always 
be expected. If the eye of hoſtility could learn 
| reverence or pity, excellence like yours had been 
exempt from injury. But the angels of affliction 
ſpread their toils alike for the virtuous and the 
wicked, for the mighty and the mean. Do not be 
diſconſolate: I am not one of the lawleſs and cruel 
rovers of the deſert; I know the rules of civil life: 
I will fix your ranſom, give a paſſport to your 
meſſenger, and perform my ſtipulation with nice 
punctuality.” 

« You will eaſily believe that I was pleaſed with 
his courteſy: and finding that his predominant 
paſſion was deſire of money, I began now to think 
my danger leſs, for I knew that no ſum would 
be thought too great for the releaſe of Pekuah. 
I told him, that. he ſhould have no reaſon to charge 
me with ingratitude, if I was uſed with kindneſs, 
and that any ranſom which could be expected for 
a maid of common rank, would be paid; but that 
he 
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he muſt not perſiſt to rate me as a princeſs, He ſaid, 
he would conſider what he ſhould demand, and then 
ſmiling, bowed and retired. 

« Soon after the women came about me, each con- 
tending to be more officious than the other, and my 
maids themſelves were ſerved with reverence. We 
travelled onward by ſhort journies. On the fourth 
day the chief told me, that my ranſom muſt be two 
hundred ounces of gold; which I not only promiſed 
him, but told him, that I would add fifty more, if I 
and my maids were honourably treated. 

I never knew the power of gold before. Fig 
that time I was the leader of the troop. The march 
of every day was longer or ſhorter as I commanded, 
and the tents were pitched where I choſe to reſt. We 
now had camels and other conveniences for travel, 
my own women were always at my fide, and 1 amuſed 
myſelf with obſerving the manners of the vagrant na- 
tions, and with viewing remains of ancient edifices, 
with which theſe deſerted countries appear to have 
been, in ſome diſtant age, laviſhly embelliſhed. 

„ The chief of the band was a man far from illi- 
terate: he was able to travel by the ſtars or the com- 
paſs, and had marked, in his erratick expeditions, 
ſuch places as are moſt worthy the notice of a paſ- 
ſenger. He obſerved to me, that buildings are al- 
ways beſt preſerved in places little frequented, and 
difficult of acceſs: for, when once a country declines 
from its primitive ſplendour, the more inhabitants are 
left, the quicker ruin will be made. Walls ſupply 
ſtones more eaſily than quarries, and palaces and 
temples will be demoliſhed, to make ſtables of gra- 
nate, and cottages of porphyry. ” 

| Dd 3 CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PEKUAH CONTINUED. 


aa | E wandered about in this manner for ſome 

weeks, whether, as our chief pretended, for 
my gratification, or, as I rather ſuſpected, for ſome 
convenience of his own. I endeavoured to appear 
contented where ſullenneſs and reſentment would 
have been of no uſe, and that endeavour conduced 
much to the calmneſs of my mind ; but my heart 
was always with Nekayah, and the troubles of the 
night much overbalanced the amuſements of the 
day. My women, who threw all their cares upon 
their miſtreſs, ſet their minds at eaſe from the time 
when they ſaw me treated with reipect, and gave 
themſelves up to the incidental alleviations of our 
fatigue without ſolicitude or ſorrow. I was pleaſed 
with their pleaſure, and animated with their con- 
fidence. My condition had loſt much of its ter- 
rour, ſince I found that the Arab ranged the coun- 
try merely to get riches, Avarice is an uniform 
and tractable vice: other intellectual diſtempers are 
different in different conſtitutions of mind; that 
which ſooths the pride of one will offend the pride 
of another; but to the favour of the covetous there 
is a ready way; f bring money and nothing i is denied. 

« At laſt we came to the dwelling of”: our chief, a 
ſtrong and ſpacious houſe built with bone! in an iſland 
of the Nile, which lies, as I was told, under the tro- 
pick. « Lady, ſaid the Arab, you ſhall reſt after 
your journey a few weeks in this place, where you 
are to conſider yourſelf as ſovereign, My occu- 
. 8 pation. 
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pation is war: J have therefore choſen this obſcure 
reſidence, from which I can iſſue unexpected, and to 
which I can retire unpurſued. You may now repoſe 
in ſecurity: here are few pleaſures, but here is no 
danger.” He then led me into the inner apartments, 
and ſeating me on the richeſt couch, bowed to the 
ground. His women, who conſidered me as a rival, 
looked on me with malignity ; but being ſoon in- 
formed that I was a great lady detained only for my 
ranſom, they began to vie with each other in obſequi- 
ouſneſs and reverence. 

« Being again comforted with new. aſſurances of 
ſpeedy liberty, I was for ſome days diverted from 
impatience by the novelty of the place. The turrets 
overlooked the country to a great diſtance, and af- 
forded a view of many windings of the ſtream. In 
the day I wandered from one place to another, as 
the courſe of the ſun varied the ſplendour of the 
proſpect, and ſaw many things which I had never 
ſeen before. The crocodiles and river-horſes are 
common in this unpeopled region, and I often 
looked upon them with terrour, though I knew that 
they could not hurt me. For ſome time I expected 
to ſee mermaids and tritons, which, as Imlac has 
told me, the European travellers have ſtationed in 
the Nile, but no ſuch beings ever appeared, and 
the Arab, when I enquired after them, * at 
my credulity. 

« At night the Arab always attended me to a 
tower ſet apart for celeſtial obſervations, where he 
endeavoured to teach me the names and courſes of 
the ſtars. I had no great inclination to this ſtudy, 
but an appearance of attention was neceſſary to 
"Dd 4 | pleaſe 
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pleaſe my inſtructor, who valued himſelf for his kill; 
and, in a little while, I found ſome employment re- 
quiſite to beguile the tediouſneſs of time, which was 
to be paſſed always amidſt the ſame objects. I 
was weary of looking in the morning on things from 
which I had turned away weary in the evening: I 
therefore was at laſt willing to obſerve the ſtars ra- 
ther than do nothing, but could not always compoſe 
my thoughts, and was very often thinking on Ne- 
kayah, when others imagined me contemplating the 
ſky. Soon after the Arab went upon another .expe- 
dition, and then my only pleaſure was to talk with 
my maids about the accident by which we were car- 
ried away, and the happineſs that we ſhould all en- 
Joy at the end of our captivity.” | 
e There were women in your Arab's fortreſs, ſaid 
the princeſs, why did you not make them your com- 
panions, enjoy their converſation, and partake their 
diverſions? In a place where they found buſineſs or 
arnuſement, why ſhould you alone fit corroded with 
idle melancholy ? or why could not you bear, for a 
few months, that condition to which they were con- 
demned for life? | 
0 diverſions of the women, anſwered Pe- 
kuah, were only childiſh play, by which the mind, 
accuſtomed to ſtronger operations, could not be 
kept buſy. I could do all which they delighted 
in doing by powers merely ſenſitive, while my in- 
tellectual faculties were flown to Cairo. They ran 
from room to room as a bird hops from wire to 
wire in his cage. They danced for the ſake of mo- 
tion, as lambs friſk in a meadaw. One. ſometimes 


pretended to be hurt, that the reſt might be alarm- 
ed; 
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ed; or hid herſelf, that another might ſeek her. Part 
of their time paſſed in watching the progreſs of light 
bodies that floated on the river, and part in marking 
the various forms into which clouds broke in the 
ew. Tu | 
5 . Their buſineſs was only needle-werk, in which 
I and my maids ſometimes helped them; but you 
know that the mind will eaſily ſtraggle from the 
fingers, nor will you ſuſpe& that captivity and ab- 
ſence from Nekayah could r receive ſolace 1 ſilken 
flowers. 
« Nor was much ſatisfaction to be . from 
their converſation: for of what could they be ex- 
pected to talæ? They had ſeen nothing; for they 


had lived from early youth in that narrow ſpot: of 


what they had not ſeen they could have no know- 
ledge, for they could not read. They had no ideas 
but of the few things that were within their view, 
and had hardly names for any thing but their 
clothes and their food. As I bore a ſuperiour cha- 
racter, I was often called to terminate their quarrels, 
which I decided as equitably as J could. If it could 
have amuſed me to hear the complaints of each 
againſt the reſt, I might have been often detained by 


long ſtories ; but the motives of their animoſity were 


ſo ſmall that T could not liſten without intercepting 
the tale.“ 

How, ſaid Raſſelas, can the Arab, a you 
repreſented as a man of more than common accom- 
pliſhments, take any pleaſure in his ſeraglio when it is 


filled only with women like . Are "ou exqui- 


ſitely beautiful ? 
| © They 
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They do not, ſaid Pekuah, want that unafſeQ- 
ing and ignoble beauty which may ſubſiſt without 
ſpritelineſs or ſublimity, without energy of thought 
or dignity of virtue, But to a man like the Arab 
ſuch beauty was only a flower caſually plucked and 
careleſsly thrown away. Whatever _ pleafures he 
might find among them, they were not thoſe of 
friendſhip or ſociety. When they were playing 
about him he looked on them with inattentive ſu- 
periority : when they vied for his regard, he ſome- 
times turned away diſguſted. As they had no 
knowledge, their talk could take nothing from the 
tediouſneſs of life: as they had no choice, their 
fondneſs, or appearance of fondneſs, excited in him 
neither pride nor gratitude; he was not exalted in his 
own eſteem by the ſmiles of a woman who {aw no 
other man, nor was much obliged by that regard, 
of which he could never know the fincerity, and 
which he might often perceive to be exerted, not ſa 
much to delight him as to pain a rival. That 
which he gave, and they received, as love, was 
only a careleſs diſtribution of ſuperfluous time, fuch 
love as man can beſtow upon that which he deſpiſes, 
ſuch as has neither hope nor fear, neither joy nor 
ſorrow.” “ . 

« You have reaſon, lady, to think yourſelf happy, 
ſaid Imlac, that you have been thus eaſily diſmiſſed. 
How could a mind, hungry for knowledge, be will- 
ing, in an intellectual famine, to loſe ſuch a banquet 
as Pekuah's converſation?“ 

« I am inclined to believe, anſwered Pekuah, that 
he was for {ome time in ſuſpenſe ; for, notwith- 

ſtanding 
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ſtanding his promiſe, whenever I propoſed to diſ- 
patch a nfeſſenger to Cairo, he found ſome excuſe 
for delay. While I was detained in his houſe he 
made many incurſions into the neighbouring coun- 
tries, and, perhaps, he would have refuſed to diſ- 
charge me, had his plunder been equal to his 
wiſhes. He returned always courteous, related his 
adventures, delighted to hear my obſervations, and 
endeavoured to advance my acquaintance with the 
ſtars. When I importuned him to ſend away my 
letters, he ſoothed me with profeſſions of honour 
and fincerity ; and, when I could be no longer de- 
cently denied, put his troop again in motion, and 
left me to govern in his abſence. I was much af- 
flicted by this ſtudied procraſtination, and was ſome- 
times afraid that I ſhould be forgotten; that you 
would leave Cairo, and I muſt end my days in an 
iſland” of the Nile. | | | 

« ] grew at laſt hopeleſs and dejected, arid cared 
ſo little to entertain him, that he for a while more 
frequently talked with my maids. That he ſhould 
fall in love with them, or with me, might have been 
equally fatal, and T was not much pleaſed with the 
growing friendſhip. My anxiety was not long; for, 
as I recovered ſome degree of cheerfulneſs, he re- 
turned to me, and I could not forbear to 2 my 
former uneaſineſs. 

« He ſtill delayed to ſence for my ranſom, and 
would, perhaps, never have determined, had not 
your agent found his way to him. The gold, which 
he would not fetch, he could not reject when it 
was offered. He haſtened to prepare for our jour- 
ney hither, like a man delivered from the pain of 
* an 
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an inteſtine conflict. I took leave of my compa- 
nions in the houſe, who diſmiſſed me with cold in- 
difference.” 
Nekayah having heard her favourite's relation, roſe 
and embraced her, and Raſſelas gave her an hundred 
ounces of gold, which ſhe preſented to the Arab for 


| the 1 that v were promiſed. 


c H A P. XIX. 
THE HISTORY OF A Max OF LEARNING. | 
HEY returned to Cairo, and were ſo well 


' pleaſed at finding themſelves together, that none 
of them went much abroad. The prince began to 


love learning, and one day declared to Imlac, that he 


intended to vore himſelf to ſcience, and paſs the 
reſt of his days in literary ſolitude. 

Before you make your final iter, anſwered 
Imlac, you ought to examine its hazards, and con- 
verſe with ſome of thoſe who are grown old in the 
company of themſelves. I have juſt left the ob- 
ſervatory of one of the moſt learned aſtronomers in 
the world, who has ſpent forty years in unwearied 
attention to the motions and appearances of che ce- 
leſtial bodies, and has drawn out his ſoul in end- 
leſs calculations. He admits a few friends once a 
month to hear his deductions and enjoy his diſco- 


veries. I was introduced as a man of knowledge 
worthy of his notice. Men of various ideas, and 


fluent converſation, are commonly welcome to thoſe 


whoſe thoughts have been long fixed upon a ſingle 


point, and who find the images of other things ſteal. 
ing away. I delighted * with my remarks; he 
| ſmiled 
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ſmiled at the narrative of my travels, and was glad 
to forget the conſtellations, and deſcend for a mo- 
ment into the lower world. "x" 

On the next day of vacation I renewed my 
viſit, and was ſo fortunate as to pleaſe him again. 
He relaxed from that time the ſeverity of his rule, 
and permitted me to enter at my own choice. I 
found him always buſy, and always glad to be re- 
lieved. As each knew much which the other was 
deſirous of learning, we exchanged our notions with 
great delight. I perceived that I had every day 
more of his confidence, and always found new cauſe 
of admiration in the profundity of his mind. His 

comprehenſion is vaſt, his memory capacious and 
retentive, his diſcourſe is methodical, and his expreſ- 
ſion clear. 

« His integrity and benevolence are equal to his 
learning. His deepeſt reſearches and moſt favourite 
ſtudies are willingly interrupted for any opportunity 
of doing good by his counſel or his riches. To his 
cloſeſt retreat, at his moſt buſy moments, all are 
admitted that want his aſſiſtance: « For though I 
exclude idleneſs and pleaſure, I will never, fays he, 
bar my doors againſt charity. To man is permitted. 
the contemplation of the ſkies, but the W of 
virtue is commanded.“ | 

<« Surely, ſaid the princeſs, this man is Hang 

c ] viſited him, faid Imlac, with more and more. 
frequency, and was every time more enamoured of 
his converſation : he was ſublime without haughti- 
neſs, courteous without formality, and communicative 


without oſtentation. I was at firſt, great princeſs, f 


your opinion, thought him the wit of mankind, 
and 
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and often congratulated him on the bleſſing that lie 
enjoyed. He ſeemed to hear nothing with indiffe- 
rence but the praiſes of his condition, to which he 
always returned a general anſwer, and diverted the 
converſation to ſome other topick. 

„ Amidft this willingneſs to be pleaſed, and labour 
to pleaſe, I had quickly reaſon to imagine that ſome 


painful ſentiment preſſed upon his mind. He often 


looked up earneſtly towards the ſun, and let his voice 
fall in the midſt of his diſcourſe, He would ſome- 
times when we were alone, gaze upon me in filence 
with the air of a man who longed to ſpeak what he 
was yet reſolved to ſuppreſs. He would often ſend 
for me with vehement injunctions of haſte, though, 
when I came to him, he had nothing extraordinary to 


fay. And ſometimes, when I was leaving him, would 
call me back, pauſe a few moments, and then diſ- 


mils me. 
CM A P. XL. 

THE ASTRONOMER DISCOVERS THE CAUSE OF HIS 
| UNEASINESS. 


I laſt the time came when the ſecret burſt his 
reſerve. We were ſitting together laſt night 
in the turret of his houſe, watching the emerſion of 
a ſatellite of Jupiter. A ſudden tempeft clouded the 
ſky, and diſappointed otir obſervation. We fat a 
while ſilent in the dark, and then he addrefſed him- 
ſelf to me in theſe words: © Imlac, I have long 


conſidered thy friendſhip as the greateſt bleſſing of 


my life, Integrity without knowledge is weak and 
uſeleſs, and knowledge without integrity is dangerous 
and 
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and dreadful, I have found in thee all the qualities 
requiſite for truſt, benevolence, experience, and for- 
titude. I have long diſcharged an office which I 
mult ſoon quit at the call of nature, and ſhall rejoice 
in the hour of imbecility and pain to devolve it upon 


ches; 8 
« ] thought myſelf honoured by this teſtimony, and 


_ proteſted, that whatever could conduce to his happi- 


neſs would add likewiſe to mine.” 

« Hear Imlac, what thou wilt not without diffi- 
culty credit. I have poſſeſſed for five years the regu- 
lation of weather, and the diſtribution of the ſeaſons : 
the ſun has liſtened to my dictates, and paſſed from 
tropick to tropick by my direction; the clouds, at 
my call, have poured their waters, and the Nile has 
overflowed at my command ; I have reſtrained the 
rage of the dog-ſtar, and mitieated the fervours of 
the crab. The winds alone, of all the elemental 
powers, have hitherto refuſed my authority, and mul- 
titudes have periſhed by equinoctial tempeſts, which 
I found myſelf unable to prohibit or reſtrain, I have 
adminiſtered this great office with exact juſtice, and 
made to the ditferent nations of the earth an impar- 
tial dividend of rain and ſunſhine, What muſt have 
been the miſery of half the globe, if I had limited the 
clouds to particular regions, or confined the fun to 
either ſide of the equator !” 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XLI. | 


HE OPINION OF THE ASTRONOMER IS EXPLAINED. 
AND JUSTIFIED. 


SUPPOSE he diſcovered in me, through the 
1 obſcurity of the room, ſome tokens of amaze- 
ment and doubt, for, after a ſhort paule, he Proceeded 
thus:“ 
« Not to be eaſily credited will neither ſurpriſe 
nor offend me; for I am, probably, the firſt of hu- 
man beings to whom this truſt has been imparted. 
Nor do I know whether to deem this diſtinction a 
reward or puniſhment; ſince I have poſſeſſed it I 
have been far leſs happy than before, and nothing but 
the conſciouſneſs of good intention could have en- 
abled me to ſupport the wearineſs of unremitted vi- 
gilance.“ | | 
« How long, Sir, ſaid I, has this great office "IH 
in your hands ? 25 | 
« About ten years ago, ſaid he, my daily ob- 
ſervations of the changes of the ſky led me to con- 
ſider, whether, if I had the power of the ſeaſons, 
I could confer greater plenty upon the inhabitants of 
the earth. This contemplation faſtened on my mind, 
and I fat days and nights in imaginary dominion, 
pouring upon this country and that the ſhowers of 
fertility, and ſeconding every fall of rain with a due 
proportion of ſunſhine, I had yet only the will to 
do good, and did not — that I ſhould ever have 
the power. | 
One day, as I was looking on the fields wither- 
ng with heat, 1 felt in my mind a ſudden wiſh that 
x I could 
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1 could ſend rain on the ſouthern mountains, and raiſe 
the Nile to an inundation. In the hurry of my ima- 
gination I commanded rain to fall, and by comparing 
the time of my command with that of the inundation, 
I found that the clouds had liſtened to my lips.” 

« Might not ſome other cauſe, faid I, produce this 
concurrence ? the Nile does not always riſe on the 


fame day.” 


ce Do not believe, ſaid he, with impatience, that 
ſuch objections could eſcape me: I reaſoned long 
againſt my own conviction, and laboured againſt truth 
with the utmoſt obſtinacy. I ſometimes ſuſpected 
myſelf of madneſs, and ſhould not have dared to im- 
part this ſecret but to a man like you, capable of 
diſtinguiſhing the wonderful from the impoſſible, and 
the incredible from the falſe.” “ 

« Why, Sir, ſaid I, do you call that incredible, 

which you know, or think you know, to be true?“ 

6 Becaule, ſaid he, I cannot prove it by any exter- 
nal evidence; and I know too well the laws of de- 
monſtration to think that my conviction ought to 
influence another, who cannot, like me, be conſcious 
of its force. I, therefore, ſhall not attempt to gain 
credit by diſputation, It is ſufficient that I feel this 
power, that T have long poſſeſſed, and every day ex- 
erted it. But the liſe of man is ſhort, the infirmities 
of age increaſe upon me, and the time will ſoon 
come, when the regulator of the year muſt mingle 

with the duſt. The care of appointing a ſucceſſor has 
long diſturbed me; the night and the day have been 
ſpent in compariſons of all the characters which have 
come to my knowledge, and I have yet found none 
ſo worthy as thyſelf,” 
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THE OPINION OF THE ASTRONOMER 18 EXPLAINED 
AND JUSTIFIED. 
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1 SUPPOSE he diſcovered in me, through the 
| 1 1ę obſcurity of the room, ſome tokens of amaze- 
| | | ment and doubt, for, after a ſhort paule, he proceeded 
| _ thus?” 
| Not to be eaſily credited will neither ſurpriſe 
nor offend me; for I am, probably, the firſt of hu- 
man . beings to whom this truſt has been imparted. 
Nor do I know whether to deem this diſtinction a 
reward or puniſhment; ſince I have poſſeſſed it I 
have been far leſs happy than before, and nothing but 
the conſciouſneſs of good intention could have en- 
abled me to ſupport the wearineſs of unremitted vi⸗ 
gilance.“ 
« How long, Sir, ſaid I, has this great office been 
in your hands ? 2» 1 
« About ten years ago, ſaid he, my daily ob- 
ſervations of the changes of the ſky led me to con- 
ſider, whether, if I had the power of the ſeaſons, 
I could confer greater plenty upon the inhabitants of 
the earth. This contemplation faſtened on my mind, 
and I fat days and nights in imaginary dominion, | 
pouring upon this country and that the ſhowers of 
fertility, and ſeconding every fall of rain with a due 
proportion of ſunſhine. I had yet only the will to 
do good, and did not 8 21 7 that I 8 ever have 
the power. 
« One day, as I was looking on the fields wither- 
ing with heat, I felt in my mind a ſudden wiſh that 
x I could 
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| could ſend rain on the ſouthern mountains, and raiſe 
the Nile to an inundation. In the hurry of my ima- 
gination I commanded rain to fall, and by comparing 
the time of my command with that of the inundation, 
I found that the clouds had liſtened to my lips.” 

« Might not ſome other cauſe, faid I, produce this 

concurrence? the Nile does not always riſe on the 
fame day.” 
« Do not believe, fail he, with impatience, that 
ſuch objections could eſcape me: I reaſoned long 
againſt my own conviction, and laboured againſt truth 
with the utmoſt obſtinacy. I ſometimes ſuſpected 
myſelf of madneſs, and ſhould not have dared to im- 
part this ſecret but to a man like you, capable of 
diſtinguiſhing the wonderful from the impoſſible, and 
the incredible from the falſe.” ? 

« Why, Sir, ſaid I, do you call that incredible, 
which you know, or think you know, to be true??? 

« Becaule, ſaid he, I cannot prove it by any exter- 
nal evidence; and I know too well the laws of de- 
monſtration to think that my conviction ought to 
influence another, who cannot, like me, be conſcious 
of its force. I, therefore, ſhall not attempt to gain 
credit by diſputation, It is ſufficient that J feel this 
power, that I have long poſſeſſed, and every day ex- 
erted it. But the liſe of man is ſhort, the infirmities 


of age increaſe upon me, and the time will ſoon 


come, when the regulator of the year muſt mingle 
with the duſt. The care of appointing a ſucceſſor has 
long diſturbed me ; the night and the day have been 
ſpent in compariſons of all the characters which have 
come to my knowledge, and I have yet found none 
ſo worthy as thyſelf,” . 
Vol. III. Ee CHAP. 
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Sr., 
THE ASTRONOMER LEAVES IMLAC HIS DIRECTIONS. 


E AR, therefore, what I ſhall impart with at- 
tention, ſuch as the welfare of a world re- 
quires. If the taſk of a king be conſidered as diffi- 
cult, who: has the care only 1 a few millions, to 
whom he cannot do much good or harm, what muſt 
be the anxiety of him, on whom depends the action 
of the elements, and the great gifts of light and 
heat!—Hear me therefore with attention. 
© I have diligently conſidered the poſition of the 
earth and ſun, and formed innumerable ſchemes in 
which I changed their ſituation. I have ſometimes 
turned aſide the axis of the earth, and ſometimes 
varied the ecliptick of the ſun: but I have found 
it impoſſible to make a diſpoſition by which the world 


may be advantaged; what one region gains, another 


loſes by an imaginable alteration, even without con- 
ſidering the diſtant parts of the ſolar ſyſtem with 
which we are unacquainted. Do not, therefore, in. 


thy adminiſtration of the year, indulge thy pride by 


innovation; do not pleaſe thyſelf with thinking that 
thou canſt make thyſelf renowned to all future ages, 
by diſordering the ſeaſons. The memory of miſ- 
chief is no deſirable fame. Much leſs will it be- 
come thee to let kindneſs or intereſt prevail. Never 
rob other countries of rain to pour it on thine OWN. 


For us the Nile is ſufficient.” 


« I promiſed, that when I poſſeſſed the power, I 


would uſe it with inflexible integrity; and he dif- 
| miſſed 
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miſled me, preſſing my hand.” © My heart, ſaid he, 
will be now at reſt, and my benevolence will no more 
deſtroy. my quiet; I have found a man of wiſdom 
and virtue, to whom I can cheerfully ve the 
inheritance of the ſun.“ 

The prince heard this narration with very ſerious 
regard; but the princeſs ſmiled, and Pekuah con- 
vulſed herſelf with laughter. Ladies, ſaid Imlac, 
to mock the heavieſt of human afflictions is neither 
charitable nor wiſe. Few can attain this man's know- 
ledge, and few practiſe his virtues; but all may ſuffer 
his calamity. Of the uncertainties of our preſent 
tate, the moſt dreadful and alarming is the uncertain 
continuance of reaſon.” | 

The princeſs was recollected, — . g was 
abaſhed. Raſſelas, more deeply affected, inquired of 
Imlac, whether he thought ſuch maladies of the mind 

frequent, and how they were contracted? 


C: HA. PP. AN. 


THE DANGEROUS PREVALENCE OF IMAGINATION, 


ISORDERS of intelle&, anſwered Imlac, 
happen much more often than ſuperficial 
obſervers will eaſily believe. Perhaps, if we ſpeak 
with rigorous exactneſs, no human mind is in its 
right ſtate. There is no man whoſe imagination 
does not ſometimes predominate over his reaſon, 
who can regulate his attention wholly by his will, 
and whoſe -ideas will come and go at his command. 
No man will be found in whoſe mind airy notions do 
not ſometimes tyrannize, and force him to hope or 
E e 2 | -- har 
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fear beyond the limits of ſober probability; All 
power of fancy over reaſon is a degree of inſanity ; 
but while this power is ſuch as we can control 
and repreſs, it is not viſible to others, nor conſi- 

dered as any depravation of the mental faculties: 
it is not pronounced madneſs but when it becomes 
ungovernable, and apparently influences ſpeech or 
action. 

= e To indulge the power of fiction, pal ſend ima- 
gination out upon the wing, is often the ſport of 

thoſe who delight too muuh in ſilent ſpeculation. 

When we are alone we are not always buſy; the 

labour of excogitation is too violent to laſt long; 

the ardour of inquiry will ſometimes give way to 
idleneſs or ſatiety. He who has nothing external 
| that can divert him, muſt find pleaſure in his own 
| thoughts, and muſt conceive himſelf what he is not; 
for who is pleaſed with what he is? He then expa- 
tiates in boundleſs futurity, and culls from all ima- 
ginable conditions that which for the preſent moment 
he ſhould moſt deſire, amuſes his deſires with impoſ- 
ſible enjoyments, and confers upon his pride unattain- 
able dominion. The mind dances from ſcene to 
ſcene, unites all pleaſures in all combinations, and 

Tiots in delights, which nature and Fn; with all 
their bounty, cannot beſtow. = 
In time, ſome particular train of ideas fixes 
the attention, all other intellectual gratifications are 
rejected, the mind, in wearineſs or leiſure, recurs 
conſtantly to the favourite conception, and feaſts 
on the luſcious falſchood, whenever ſhe is offended 
with the bitterneſs of truth. By degrees the reign 
of fancy is confirmed; ſhe grows firſt imperious, 

and 
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and in time deſpotick. Then fictions begin to 
operate as realities, falſe opinions faſten upon the 
mind, and life Ho in dreams of rapture or of 
anguiſh. 

« This, Sir, is one of the dangers of ſolitude, 
which the hermit has confeſſed not always to promote 
goodneſs, and the aſtronomer's miſery has proved to 
be not always propitious, to wiſdom.” 

« will no more, ſaid the favourite, imagine my- 
ſelf the queen of Abiſſinia. I have often ſpent the 
hours, which the princeſs gave to my own diſpoſal, 
in adjuſting ceremonies and regulating the court; 
I have repreſſed the pride of the powerful, and 
granted the petitions of the poor; I have built new 
palaces in more happy ſituations, planted groves up- 
on the tops of mountains, and have exulted in the 
beneficence of royalty, till, when the princeſs en- 
tered, I had almoſt forgotten to bow down before 
her.” 

« And I, ſaid the princeſs, will not * m 

any more to play the ſhepherdeſs in my waking 
dreams. I have often ſoothed my thoughts with 
the quiet and innocence of paſtoral employments, 
till J have in my chamber heard the winds whiſtle, 
and the ſheep bleat: ſometimes freed the lamb en- 
tangled in the thicket, and ſometimes with my crook 
encountered the wolf, I have a dreſs like that of 
the village maids, which I put on to help my imagi- 
nation, and a pipe on which I play ſoftly, and ſuꝑ- 
poſe myſelf followed by my flocks” 
4 ] will confeſs, ſaid the prince, an indulgence 
of fantaſtick delight more dangerous than yours. 
1 have frequently endeavoured to image the poſ- 
E. e 3 | ſibility 
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ſibility of a perfect government, by which all wrong 
ſhould be reſtrained, all vice reformed, and all the 
ſubjects preſerved in tranquillity and innocence. This 
thought produced innumerable ſchemes of reforma- 
tion, and dictated many uſeful regulations and ſalutary 
edicts. This has been the ſport, and ſometimes the 
labour, of my ſolitude ; and I ſtart, when I think 
with how little anguiſh I onee fuppoſed the death of 
my father and my brothers.” 

 « Such, ſays Imlac, are the effects of viſionary 
ſchemes: when we firſt form them we know them to 
be abſurd, but familiarize them by degrees, and in 
time loſe ſight of their folly,” | 


G HAN, . 
THEY DISCOURSE' WITH AN OLD MAN. 


HE evening was now far paſt, and they roſe to 
return home. As they walked along the bank 
of the Nile, delighted with the beams of the moon 
quivering on the water, they ſaw at a ſmall diſtance 
an old man, whom the prince had often heard in the 
aſſembly of the ſages. © Yonder, ſaid he, is ONE 
whoſe years have caltiied his paſſions, but not clouded 
his reaſon: let us cloſe the diſquiſitions of the night, 
by inquiring what are his ſentiments of his own ſtate, 
that we may know whether youth alone is to ſtrug- 
_ gle with vexation, and whether any better TIE, re- 
mains for the latter part of life.“ 
Here the fage approached and ned them, 
They invited him to join their walk, and prattled 
a while, as acquaintance that had unexpectedly met 

| One 
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one another. The old man was cheerful and talk- 
ative, and the way ſeemed ſhort in his company. 
He was pleaſed to find himſelf not diſregarded, ac- 
companied them to their houſe, and, at the prince” $ 
requeſt, entered with them. They placed him in 
the ſeat of honour, and ſet wine and conſerves be- 
fore him. 
„ Sir, ſaid the princeſs, an evening walk muſt 
give to a man of learning, like you, pleaſures which 
ignorance and youth can hardly conceive. You know 
the qualities and the cauſes of all that you behold, 
the laws by which the river flows, the periods in 
which the planets perform their revolutions, Every 
thing muſt ſupply you with CONNER, and renew 
the conſciouſneſs of your own dignity.” | 
Lady, anſwered he, let the gay and the vigorous 
expect pleaſure in their excurſions; it is enough that 
age can obtain eaſe. To me the world has loſt its 
novelty: I look round, and ſee what I remember 
to have ſeen in happier days. I reſt againſt a tree, 
and conſider, that in the ſame ſhade I once diſputed 
upon the annual overflow of the Nile with a friend 
who is now filent in the graye. I caſt my eyes 
upwards, fix them on the changing moon, and think 
with pain on the viciflitudes of life. I have ceaſed 
to take much delight in phyſical truth ; for what 
have I to do with thoſe things which I am ſoon to 
ver” 
« You may at leaſt recreate yourſelf, ſaid Imlac, 
with the recollection of an honourable and uſeful 
life, and enjoy the praiſe which all agree to give 
you,” 
Ee4 « Praiſe, 


ASS ETL. A8, 
ce Praiſe, ſaid the ſage, with a ſigh, is to an old 
man an empty ſound. I have neither mother to be 
delighted with the reputation of her ſon, nor wife to 
partake the honours of her huſband. I have out- 
lived my friends and my rivals. Nothing is now of 
much importance; for I cannot extend my intereſt 
beyond myſelf. Youth is delighted with applauſe, 
| | becauſe it is conſidered as the earneſt of ſome fu- 
| ture good, and becauſe the proſpect of life is far 
4 extended : but to me, who am now declining to de- 
crepitude, there is little to be feared from the male- 
volence of men, and yet leſs to be hoped from their 
affection or eſteem. Something they may yet take 
away, but they can give me nothing! Riches would 
now be uſeleſs, and high employment would be pain. 
| My retroſpect of life recalls to my view many op- 
= portunities of good neglected, much time ſquandered 
=_ upon trifles, and more loſt in idleneſs and vacancy. 
| I leave many great deſigns unattempted, and many 
| great attempts unfiniſhed. My mind is burdened 
with no heavy crime, and therefore I compoſe my- 
1 ſelf to tranquillity ; endeavour to abſtract my thoughts 
| from hopes and cares, which, though reaſon knows 
| 
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them to be vain, ſtill try to keep their old poſſeſ- 
ſion of the heart; expect, with ſerene humility, that 
hour which nature cannot lang delay; and hope to 
poſſeſs, in a better ſtate, that happineſs which here J 
could not find, and that virtue which here I have not 
attained.” | 
He roſe and went away, leaving his audience not 
much elated with the hope of long life. The prince 
confoled himſelf with remarking, t that it was not 
reaſonable 
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_ reaſonable to be diſappointed by this account; for age 
had never been conſidered as the ſeaſon of felicity, 
and if it was poſſible to be eaſy in decline and weak- 
neſs, it was likely that the days of vigour and ala- 
crity might be happy : that the noon of life might be 
bright, if the evening could be calm. 
Ihe princeſs ſuſpected that age was querulous and 
malignant, and delighted to repreſs the expectations of 
thoſe who had newly entered the world. She had 
ſeen the poſſeſſors of eſtates look with envy on their 
heirs, and known many who enjoyed pleaſure no 
longer than they can confine it to themſelves. | 
Pekuah conjectured, that the man was older than he 
appeared, and was willing to impute his complaints 
to delirious dejection: or elſe ſuppoſed that he had 
been | unfortunate, and was therefore diſcontented: 
« For nothing, ſaid ſhe, is more common, than to 
call our own condition the condition of life.? 
Imlac, who had no deſire to ſee them depreſſed, 
ſmiled at the comforts which they could ſo readily 
procure to themſelves, and remembered, that at the 
ſame age, he was equally confident of unmingled 
proſperity, and equally fertile of conſolatory expe- 
dients. He forbore to force upon them unwelcome 
knowledge, which time itſelf would too ſoon im- 
preſs. The princeſs and her lady retired ; the mad- 
neſs of the aftronomer hung upon their minds, and 


they deſired Imlac to enter x. his office, and delay 
next marning the riſing of che fun 
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THE PRINCESS AND PEKUAH VISIT THE ASTRONOMER, 


HE princeſs. and Pekuah having talked in pri- 
vate of Imlac's aſtronomer, chovohe his cha- 
rater at once fo amiable and ſo ſtrange, that they 
could not be ſatisfied without a nearer knowledge ; 


and Imlac was requeſted to find the means of bring- 
ing them together. 


This was ſomewhat difficult ; the philoſopher had 
never received any viſits from women, though he 
lived in a city that had in it many Europeans who 


followed the manners of their own countries, and 


many from other parts of the world, that lived there 
with European liberty. The ladies would not be 
refuſed, and ſeveral ſchemes were propoſed for the 
accompliſhment of their deſign. It was propoſed to 
introduce them as ſtrangers in diſtreſs, to whom 


the ſage was always e but, after ſome de- 


liberation, it appeared, that by this artifice, no ac- 
quaintance could be formed, for their converſation 
would be ſhort, and they could not decently impor- 


tune him often. This, ſaid Raſſelas, is true; but 
1 have yet a ſtronger objection againſt the miſrepre- 


ſentation of your ſtate. I have always conſidered it 
as treaſon againſt the, great repubiick of human na- 
ture, to make any man's virtues the means of de- 
ceiving him whether on great or little occaſions. 
All impoſture weakens confidence, and chills bene- 
volence. When the ſage finds that you are not 
what you ſeemed, he will feel the reſentment natural 
| TD : ta 
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to a man who, conſcious of great abilities, diſcovers 
that he has been tricked by underſtandings meaner 
than his own, and, perhaps, the diſtruſt, which he 
can never aſterwards wholly lay aſide, may ſtop the 
voice of counſel, and cloſe the hand of charity; and 
where will you find the power of reſtoring his bene- 

factions to mankind, or his peace to himſelf?” - 
To this no reply was attempted, and Imlac began 
to hope that their curioſity would ſubſide ; but, next 
day, Pekuah told him, ſhe had now found an honeſt 
pretence for a viſit to the aſtronomer, for ſhe would 
ſolicit permiſſion to continue under him the ſtudies 
in which ſhe had been initiated by the Arab, and 
the princeſs might go with her either as a fellow- 
ſtudent, or becauſe a woman could not decently 
come alone. I am afraid, ſaid Imlac, that he 
will be ſoon weary of your company: men advanced 
far in knowledge do not love to repeat the elements 
of their art, and I am not certain that even of the 
elements, as he will deliver them connected with 
| inferences, and mingled with reflections, you are a 
very capable auditreſs.” © That, ſaid Pekuah, muſt 
be my care: I aſk of you only to take me thither. 
My knowledge 1s, perhaps, more than you imagine 
it, and, by concurring always with his 1 I 

ſhall make him think it greater than it is.” 

The aſtronomer, in purſuance of this reſolution, 
was told, that a foreign lady, travelling in ſearch of 
knowledge, had heard of his reputation, and was 
deſirous to become his ſcholar. The uncommonneſs 
of the propoſal raiſed at once his ſurpriſe and cu- 
riofity ; and when, after a ſhort deliberation, he con- 
ſented 
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ſented to admit her, he could not ſtay without i impa- 
tience till the next day. 

The ladies dreſſed themſelves magnificently, and 
were attended by Imlac to the aſtronomer, who was 
pleaſed to ſee himſelf approached with reſpect by per- 
ſons of ſo ſplendid an appearance. In the exchange 
of the firſt civilities he was timorous and baſhful ; but 
when the talk became regular, he recollected his 
powers, and juſtified the character which Imlac had 
given. Inquiring of Pekuah, what could have turned 
her inclination towards aſtronomy ? he received from 
her a hiſtory of her adventure at the pyramid, and of 
the time paſſed in the Arab's ifland. She told her 
tale with eaſe and elegance, and her converſation took 
poſſeſſion of his heart. The diſcourſe was then turned 
to aſtronomy : Pekuah diſplayed what ſhe knew : he 
looked upon her as a prodigy of genius, and entreated 
her not to deſiſt from a ſtudy which ſhe had ſo hap- 
pily begun. 

They came again and again, and were every time 
more welcome than before. The ſage endeavoured 
to amuſe them, that they might prolong their viſits, 
for he found his thoughts grow brighter in their com- 
pany; the clouds 8 ſolicitude vamiſhed by degrees, 
as he forced himſelf to entertain them, and he grieved 
when he was left at their departure to his old em- 
ployment of regulating the ſeaſons. 

The princeſs and her favourite had now watched 
his lips for ſeveral months, and could not catch a 
ſingle word from which they could judge whether he 
continued, or not, in the opinion of his preter- 
Mtural commiſſion. They often contrived to 8555 

* im 
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him to an open declaration ; but he eaſily eluded all 
their attacks, and on which ſide ſoever they preſſed 
him, eſcaped from them to ſome other topick. 

As their familiarity increaſed, they invited him 
often to the houſe of Imlac, where they diſtinguiſhed 

him by extraordinary reſpect. He began gradually 
to delight in ſublunary pleaſures. He came -early, 
and departed late ; laboured to recommend himſelf 
by aſſiduity and compliance; excited their curioſity 
after new arts, that they might ſtill want his aſſiſt- 
ance ; and when they made any excurſion of pleaſure 
or inquiry, entreated to attend them. 

By long experience of his integrity and wiſdom, 
the prince and his ſiſter were convinced that he might 
be truſted without danger; and leſt he ſhould draw 
any falſe hopes from the civilities which he received, 
diſcovered to him their condition, with the motives 
of their journey; and required his * on the 
choice of life. 

Of the various conditions which the world 
ſpreads before you, which you ſhall prefer, ſaid 
the ſage, I am not able to inſtruct you. I can only 
tell that I have choſen wrong. I have paſſed my 
time in ſtudy without experience ; 1n the attainment 
of ſciences which can, for the moſt part, be but re- 
motely uſeful to mankind. I have purchaſed know- _ 
ledge at the expence of all the common comforts of 
life: I have miſſed the endearing elegance of female 
friendſhip, and the happy commerce of domeſtick 
tenderneſs. If I have obtained any prerogatives 
above other ſtudents, they have been accompanied 
with fear, diſquiet, and ſcrupuloſity ; but even of 
theſe 
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thefe prerogatives, whatever they were, I have, ſince 
my thoughts have been diverſified by more inter- 


courſe with the world, begun to queſtion the reality. 


When 1 have been for a few days loſt in pleaſing 
diſſipation, I am always tempted to think that my 
inquiries have ended in errour, and that I have ſuf- 
fered much, and ſuffered it in vain.” 

Imlac was delighted to find that the ſage's a. 
ren was are through its miſts, and reſolved 
to detain him from the planets till he ſhould forget 
his taſk of ruling them, and reaſon ſhould recover its 
original Mile dee. 5 

From this time the aſtronomer was received into 
familiar friendſhip, and partook of all their projects 
and pleaſures : his reſpe& kept him attentive, and 
the activity of Raſſelas did not leave much time un- 
engaged. Something was always to be done; the 
day was ſpent in making obſervations which fur- 
niſhed talk for the evening, and the evening was 
cloſed with a ſcheme tor the morrow. . | 
The fage confefled to Imlac, that ſince he had 
mingled in the gay tumults of life, and divided his 
hours by a ſucceſſion of amuſements, he found the 


- conviction of his authority over the ſkies fade gra- 


dually from his mind, and began to truſt leſs to an 
opinion which he never could prove to others, and 
which he now found ſubject to variation, from 
cauſes in which reaſon had no part, * If I am 


accidentally left alone for a few hours, ſaid he, my 


inveterate perſuaſion ruſhes vpon my ſoul, and my 
thoughts are chained down by ſome irreſiſtible vio- 


tence; but they are ſoon diſentangled by the prince's 


converſation, 
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converſation, and inſtantaneouſly releaſed at the en- 
trance of Pekuah. I am like a man habitually afraid 
of ſpectres, who is ſet at eaſe by a lamp, and wonders 
at the dread which haraſſed him in the dark; yet, 
if his lamp be extinguiſhed, feels again the terrours 
which he knows that when it is light he ſhall feel 
no more. But J am ſometimes afraid leſt I indulge 
my quiet by criminal negligence, and voluntarily 
forget the great charge with which I am intruſted. 
If I favour myſelf in a known errour, or am de- 
termined by my own caſe in a doubtful queſtion of 
this importance, how-dreadful is my crime!“ 

No diſeaſe of the imagination, anſwered Imlac, 
is ſo difficult of cure, as that which is complicated 
with the dread of guilt : fancy and conſcience then 
act interchangeably upon us, and ſo often ſhift their 
places, that the illuſions of one are not diſtin- 
guiſhed from the dictates of the other. If fancy 
preſents images not moral or religious, the mind 
drives them away when they give it pain, but 
when melancholick notions take the form of duty, 
they lay hold on the faculties without oppoſition, 
becauſe we are afraid to exclude or baniſh: them. 
For this reaſon the ſuperſtitious are often melan- 
choly, and the e almoſt HAYS ſuper- 
ſtitious. 

« But do not let the e of unn 
overpower your better reaſon: the danger of neglect 
can be but as the probability of the obligation, 
which when you conſider it with freedom, you 
find very little, and that little growing every dax 
leſs. Open your heart to the influence of the 
light, 
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light, which from time to time, breaks i in upon you 2 
when ſcruples importune you, which you in your 
lucid moments know to be vain, do not ſtand to par- 
ley, but fly to buſineſs or to Pekuah, and keep this 
thought always prevalent, that you are only one atom 
of the maſs of humanity, and have neither ſuch vir- 


tue nor vice, as that you ſhould be ſingled out for 
fupernatural eps or afflictions.” 


C HAF. XLVI. 
THE PRINCE ENTERS, AND BRINGS A NEW TOPICK. 


LL this, ſaid the aſtronomer, I have often 

thought, but my reaſon has been ſo long 
ſubjugated by an uncontrolable and overwhelming 
idea, that it durſt not confide in its own deciſions. I 
now ſee how fatally I betrayed my quiet, by ſuffering 
chimeras to prey upon me in ſecret; but melan- 
choly ſhrinks from communication, and I never 
found a man before, to whom JI could impart my 
_ troubles, though I had been certain of relief. I re- 
joice to find my own ſentiments confirmed by yours, 
who are not eaſily deceived, and can have no mo- 
tive or purpoſe to deceive. I hope that time and 
variety will diſſipate the gloom that has ſo long 
ſurrounded me, and the latter ot of my days will 
be ſpent in peace.“ 

«© Your learning and virtue, Gd Imlac, may juſtly 
give you hopes.“ 

Raſſelas then entered with the princeſs and Pe- 
kuah, and inquired, whether they had contrived any 
new diverſion for the next day? © Such, ſaid Ne- 
kayah, 
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kayah, is the ſtate of life, that none are happy but 
by the anticipation of change : the change itſelf is 
nothing; when we have made it, the next wiſh is to 
change again. The world is not yet exhauſted ; let 
me ſee ſomething to- morrow which I never ſaw be- 
fore.” | 

9 Variety, ſaid Raſſelas, is ſo neceſſary to content, 
that even the happy valley diſguſted me by the re- 
currence of its luxuries; yet I could not forbear to 
reproach myſelf with imparience, when I ſaw the 
| monks of St. Anthony ſupport, without complaint, a 
life, not of uniform delight, but uniform hardſhip.” 

« Thoſe men, anſwered Imlac, are leſs wretched 
in their ſilent convent than the Abiſſinian princes in 
their Priſon of pleaſure. Whatever is done by the 
monks i is incited by an adequate and reaſonable mo- \ 
tive. Their labour ſupplies them with neceſſaries; 
it therefore cannot be omitted, and is certainly re- 
warded. Their devotion prepares them for another 
ſtate, and reminds them of its approach, while it 
firs them for it. Their time is regularly diſtributed ; 
one duty ſucceeds another, ſo that they are not left 
open to the diſtraction of unguided choice, nor loſt 
in the ſhades of liſtleſs inactivity. There is a certain 
taſk to be performed at an appropriated hour; and 
their toils are cheerful, becauſe they conſider them as 
acts of piety, by which they are always advancing to- 
wards endleſs felicity.” 

ce Do you think, ſaid Nekayah, that the monaſtick. 
rule is a more holy and leſs imperfect ſtate than any 
other ? May not he equally hope for future happi- 
neſs who converſes openly with mankind, who ſuc- 
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cours the diſtreſſed by his charity, inſtructs the. i ig- 
norant by his learning, and contributes by his in- 
duſtry to the general ſyſtem of life; even though 
he ſhould omit ſome of the mortifications hk 
are practiſed in the cloiſter, and allow himſelf ſuch 
harmleſs delights as his condition may place within 
his reach?“ | 
This, ſaid Imlac, 5 is a queſtion OY has long 
divided the wiſe, and perplexed the good. I am 
afraid to decide on, either part. He that lives well 


in the world is better than he that lives well in a 


monaſtery. But, perhaps, every one is not able to 
ſtem the temptations of publick life; and if he cannot 
conquer, he may properly retreat. Some have little 
power to do good, and have likewiſe little ſtrength 


to reſiſt evil. Many are weary of their conflicts with 
adverſity, and are willing to eject thoſe paſſions which 
have long buſied them in vain. And many are diſ- 


miſſed by age and diſeaſes from the more laborious 
duties of ſociety. In monaſteries the weak and ti- 
morous may be happily ſheltered, the weary may 
repoſe, and the penitent may meditate. Thoſe re- 
treats of prayer and contemplation have ſomething ſo 
congenial to the mind of man, that, perhaps, there 


is ſcarcely one that does not propoſe to cloſe his life 


in pious abſtraction with a few aſſociates ſerious as 


himſelf.“ 


« Such, ſaid Pekuah, has often been my wiſh, and 
I have heard the princeſs declare, that ſhe ſhould not 
willingly die in a crowd.” | 

ce The liberty of uſing harmleſs pleaſures, pro- 


| ceeded Imlac, will not be diſputed ; but it is ſtill to 
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be examined what pleaſures are harmleſs. The evil 
of any pleaſure that Nekayah can image is not in the 
act itfelf, but in its conſequences. Pleaſure, in it- 
ſelf harmleſs, may become miſchievous, by endearing 
to us a ſtate which we know to be tranſient and 
probatory, and withdrawing our thoughts from that, 
of which every hour brings us nearer to the begin- 
ning, and of which no length of time will bring 
us to the end. Mortification is not virtuous in 
Teſelf, nor has any other uſe, but that it diſengages 
us from the allurements of ſenſe. In the ſtare of 
future perfection, to which we all aſpire, there will 
be pleaſure without danger, and ſecurity without 
reſtraint.“ 

The princeſs was ſilent, and Raſſelas, turning to 
the aſtronomer, aſked him, whether he could not 
delay her retreat, by wing her ſomething which 
ſhe had not ſeen before.” = 

« Your curiolity, ſaid the ſage, has been ſo ge- 
neral, and your purſuit of knowledge fo vigorous, 
that novelties are not now very eaſily to be found: 
but what you can no longer procure from the living 
may be given by the dead. Among the wonders of 
this country are the catacombs, or the ancient repo- 
fitories, in which the bodies of the earlieſt generations 
were lodged, and where, by the virtue 85 the gums 
which e them, they yet remain without c cor- 
ruption.“ 

« I know not, ſaid Raſſelas, what pleaſure the 
ſight of the catacombs can afford ; but, ſince nothing 
elſe offered, I am reſolved to view them, and ſhall 
place this with many other things which I have done, 


becauſe I would do ſomething.” 
* 1 . 
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They hired a guard of horſemen, and the next day 
viſited the catacombs. When they were about to 
deſcend into the ſepulchral caves, © Pekuah, ſaid the 
princeſs, we are now again invading the habitations 
of the dead; I know that you Wal ſtay behind ; let 
me find you ſafe when 1 return.” No, I will not 
be left, anſwered Lekuah ; I wil go down between 
you and the prince.“ | 
They then all deſcended, and roved with wonder 
through the labyrinth of ſubterraneous paſſages, where 
the bodies were laid in rows on either ſide. 


SH AF. VII. 


IML Ac DISCOURSES ON THE NATURE OF THE SOUL. 


c 1 AT reaſon, ſaid the prince, can be given, 
why the Egyptians ſhould thus expenſively 
preſerve thoſe carcaſes which ſome nations conſume 
with fire, others lay to mingle with the earth, and all 
agree to remove from their ſight, as ſoon as decent 
rites can be performed ?” 
ce The original of ancient cuſtoms, faid Imlac, 
is commonly unknown; for the practice often con- 
tinues when the cauſe has ceaſed; and concerning 
ſuperſtitious ceremonies it is vain to conjecture; for 
what reaſon did not dictate, reaſon cannot explain. 
I have long believed that the practice of em- 
balming aroſe only from tenderneſs to the remains 
of relations or friends, and to this opinion I am more 
inclined, becauſe it ſeems impoſſible that this care 
could have been general: had all the dead been 
embalmed, 


* 
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embalmed, their repoſitories muſt in time have been 
more ſpacious than the dwellings of the living. I 
ſuppoſe only the rich or honourable were ſecured 
from corruption, and the reſt left to the courſe of 
nature. 

« But it is commonly ſuppoſed that the Exayoiien 
believed the ſoul to live as long as the body continued 
undiſſolved, and therefore tried this method of eluding 
death.” 

« Could the wiſe Feyptians, ſaid Nekayah, think 
ſo groſsly of the ſoul? If the ſoul could once ſurvive 
its ſeparation, what could it afterwards receive or 
ſuffer from the body?“ 

« The Egyptians would doubtleſs think errone- 
_ ouſly, ſaid the aſtronomer, in the darkneſs of hea- 
theniſm, and the firſt dawn of philoſophy. The na- 
ture of the ſoul is ſtill diſputed amidſt all our oppor- 
tunities of clearer knowledge: ſome yet ſay, that it 
may be material, who, nevertheleſs, believe it to be 
immort 

1 Some, anſwered a have indeed ſaid that 
the ſoul is material, but I can ſcarcely believe that 
any man has thought it, who knew how to think; 
for all the concluſions of reaſon enforce the imma- 
teriality of mind, and all the notices of ſenſe and in- 
veſtigations of ſcience concur to prove the unconſci- 
ouſneſs of matter. 

It was never fuppoſed 1 that cogitation is inherent 
in matter, or that every particle is a thinking being. 
Yet, if any part of matter be devoid of thought, what 
part can we ſuppoſe to think? Matter can differ 
from matter only in form, denſity, bulk, motion, 

and 


* 
. 
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and direction of motion: to which of theſe, however 


varied or combined, can conſciouſneſs be annexed ? 
To be round or ſquare, to be ſolid or fluid, to be 
great or little, to be moved flowly or ſwiftly one way 
or another, are modes of material exiſtence, all 


equally alien from the nature of cogitation. If mat- 


ter be once without thought, it can only be made to 


think by ſome new modification, but all the modifica- 


tions which it can wy are equally unconnected 
with cogitative powers.” 

But the materialiſts, ſaid the aſtronomer, urge 
that matter may have qualities with which we are 
unacquainted.” 

« He who will determine, returned Imlac, againſt 
that which he knows, becauſe there may be ſome- 


thing which he knows not; he that can ſet hypo- 
thetical poſſibility againſt acknowledged certainty, 


is not to be admitted among reaſonable beings. All 
that we know of matter is, that matter is inert, ſenſe- 
leſs, and lifeleſs; and if this conviction cannot be op- 
poſed but by referring us to ſomething that we Know 


not, we have all the evidence that human intellect 


can admit. If that which is known may be over- 


ruled by that which is OY, no being, not om- 


niſcient, can arrive at certainty.” 

« Yet let us not, ſaid the aſtronomer, too arro- 
gantly limit the Creator's power.“ 

« It is no limitation of omnipotence, rephed the 
poet, to ſuppoſe that one thing is not conſiſtent 


with another, that the ſame propoſition cannot be 


at once true and falſe, that the ſame number cannot 
be even and odd, that cogitation cannot be conferred 
on that which is created incapable of cogitation.” 

« I know 
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© I] know not, ſaid Nekayah, any great uſe of this 
queſtion. Does that immateriality, which, in my 
opinion, you have ſufficiently proved, neceſſarily in- 
clude eternal duration?“ 

_« Of immateriality, ſaid Imlac, our ideas are ne- 
gative, and therefore obſcure. Immateriality ſeems 
to imply a natural power of perpetual duration as a 
conſequence of exemption from all cauſes of decay: 
whatever periſhes is deſtroyed by the ſolution of its 
contexture, and ſeparation of its parts; nor can we 
conceive how that which has no parts, and therefore 
admits no ſolution, can be TY corrupted or 
impaired.” 

© I know not, ſaid Rath 7 to conceive any 
thing without extenſion; what is extended muſt have 
parts, and you allow, that whatever has parts may 
be deſtroyed.” _ 


cc Conſider your own conceptions, replied Imlac, 


and the difficulty will be lefs. You will find ſub- 


ſtance without extenſion. An ideal form is no leſs 
real than material bulk: yet an ideal form has no 
- extenſion. It is no leſs certain, when you think on 
a pyramid, that your mind poſſeſſes the idea of a 
pyramid, than that the pyramid itſelf is ſtanding. 
What ſpace does the idea of a pyramid occupy more 
than the idea of a grain of corn ? or how can either 
idea ſuffer laceration? As is the effect, ſuch is the 
cauſe : as thought, ſuch is the power that thinks; 
a power impaſſive and indiſcerptible.“ | 

« But the Being, ſaid Nekayah, whom I fear 
to name, the Being which made the ſoul, can deſtroy 
tt.” 


te He, 
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«© He, ſurely, can deſtroy i it, anſwered 1 mlac, f ince, 
however unperiſhable, it receives from a ſuperiour | 
nature its power of duration. That it will not periſh 
by any inherent cauſe of decay, or principle of corrup- 
tion, may be ſhewn by philoſophy ; ; but philoſophy 
can tell no more. That it will not be annihilated by 
him that made it, we muſt humbly learn from higher 
authority.“ 

The whole aſſembly ſtood awhile filent and col- 
lected. Let us return, ſaid Raſſelas, from this 
ſcene of mortality. How gloomy would be theſe 
manſions of the dead to him who did not know that 
he ſhould never die; that what now acts ſhall continue 
its agency, and what now thinks ſhall think on for 
ever. Thofe that lie here ſtretched” before us, the 
wiſe and the powerful of ancient times, warn us to 


remember the ſhortneſs of our preſent ſtate: they 


were, perhaps, ſnatched away while they were buſy 
like ns in the choice of life.” 

„ To me, faid the princeſs, the choice of life is 
become leſs important; T Hope hereafter | to think only 


on the choice of eternity.“ 


They then haſtened out of the caverns, and, under 
che protection of their guard, returned to Cairo. 
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TUR CONCLUSION, IN WHICH: NOTHING 19: con- 
Cub Bo. 500! 


T was now the time of the inundation of the 
| Nile: a few days after their viſit to the cata- 
combs, the river began to riſe. 

” They were confined to their houſe. 1 he whole 
region being under water gave them no invitation 
to any excurſions, and, being well ſupplied with ma- 
terials for talk, they diverted themſelves with com- 
pariſons of the different forms of life which they had 
obſerved, and with various ſchemes of happineſs, 
which each of them had formed. 

Pekuah was never ſo much charmed with any 
place as the convent of St. Anthony, where the Arab 
| reſtored her to the princeſs, and wiſhed only to fill 
it with pious maidens, and to be made prioreſs of 
the order: ſhe was weary of expectation and diſguſt, 
and would gladly be fixed in ſome unvariable ſtate. 

The princeſs thought, that of all ſublunary 
things knowledge was the beſt: ſhe deſired firſt 
to learn all ſciences, and then purpoſed to found a 
college of learned women, in which ſhe would pre- 
ſide, that, by converſing with the old, and educating 
the young, ſhe might divide her time between the 
acquiſition and communication of wiſdom, and raiſe 
up for the next age models of prudence, and patterns 
of piety. 

The prince defired a little kingdom, in which he 
1 adminiſter juſtice in his own perſon, and ſee 
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all the parts of government with his own eyes; but 
he could never fix. the limits of; his dominion, and 
was always adding to the number of his ſubjects. 
Imlac and the aſtronomer were contented to be 
driven along the ſtream of life, without directing their 
courſe to any particular port. | 
Of theſe wiſhes that they had formed they well 
knew that none could be obtained. They delibe- 
rated awhile what was to be done, and reſolved, 
when the inundation mould ceaſe, to return to 
Abiffinia. | 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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